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it lew Guide to Popularity 




Are you shy timid 
. . . afraid to meet and 
talk with people? If so, 
here's good news for you! 
For Elsa Maxwell, the fa- 
mous hostess to world 
celebrities, has written a 
book packed solid with 
ways to develop poise and 
self-confidence. 
This wonderful book en- 
utled, Elsa Maxwell's Etiquette Book 
contains the answers to all your every- 
day social problems. By following the 
suggestions given in this book you know 
exactly how to conduct yourself on every 
occasion Once you are completely fa- 
miliar with the rules of good manners 
you immediately lose your shyness— 
and you become vour true, radiant self. 

Win New Respect 

Win new esteem and respect from your 
friends — men and women alike. Take 
less than five minutes a day. Read one 
chapter in this helpful etiquette book 



in your spare time. In a very short pe- 
riod you will find yourself with more 
self-confidence than you ever dreamed 
you would have. You will experience 
the wonderful feeling of being looked up 
to and admired. 

Go Places — With Good Manners 

Good manners are one of the greatest 
persona] assets you can possess. Good 
jobs, new friends, romance, and the 
chance to influence people can be won 
with good manners. Ladies and gentle- 
men are always welcome . . . anywhere. 
The encouraging thing about good man- 
ners is that anyone can possess them. 

A Gay, Entertaining Book 

Elsa Maxwell's new book is different 
from the usuaJ dry-as-dust etiquette vol- 
ume. It's gay! It's up-to-date! It's just 
chockfull of the type of information you 
can put to immediate use. It brings you 
a thorough social education, that will en- 
able you to live a richer, happier life. 



Here in clear, straightforward language 
are the answers to all your everyday eti- 
quette problems. Here you find impor- 
tant suggestions on good manners in 
restaurants — in church — in the theatre — 
on the street — and when you travel. 
In this book Elsa Maxwell covers every 
phase of engagements and weddings. 
Here is everything you need to know 
about invitations, gifts, the wedding 
dress, the attendants, the reception, etc. 
The bride who follows the suggestions 
contained in this up-to-date book need 
have no wedding fears. She will be ra- 
diant in the knowledge that her wedding 
is correct in every detail. 

Only SI .00 

The price of this book that puts you at 
ease no matter where you are— and opens 
the door to achievement and success- 
costs only $1.00. And we pay the post- 
age! Take advantage of this truly re- 
markable bargain. Mail coupon below 
for your book— TODAY. 



BARTHOLOMEW HOUSE, INC., Dept. MG-656 
205 E. 42nd St.. New York 17. N. Y. 



Send me postpaid a copy of ELSA MAXWELL'S 
ETIQUETTE BOOK. I enclose $1.00. 



LEARN THE CORRECT ANSWERS TO THESE PROBLEMS • 



ENGAGEMENTS - Chaperons 
When He Proposes. The En- 
gagement King. Proper Gilts 



riages. Acceptance and Regrets. 
Wiio Pavs lor What. Wedding 
t-i-esetjti. The Wedding Dress, 
Bridesmaids Dresses.. What the 
Groom Wears. The Best Man 
and Ushers, The Trousseau, 
The Bridesmaids* Luncheon. 
The Wedding Rehearsal. Wed- 
ding Pictures, Going to the 
Church. The Best Man. The 
Receiving Line, The Kride's 
Table. The Parents 1 Table, Re- 



Toast, The Home Wed- 
ding, introduction? - in- 
troducing Relatives. When You 

Introduce Yourself. Group In- 
troductions. Proper Responses 
to Introductions. Hand-Shak- 
ing. Who Stands — and When. 
Gloves. Doffing the Hat. Sav- 
ing Goodbve. MANNERS IN 
PUBLIC PLACES— Greetings 
on the Street. Doors, In Trans- 
it, Tasicabs. The Theatre, In- 
Church. Restaurants VISIT- 
ING CARDS AND THEIR USE 
■ Size. Names and Titles. The 
Mr. and Mrs. Cards. The Fold- 
over Card. The Message Card. 
Leaving a Visiting Card. IN- 
VITATIONS — Formal Invita- 
tions. T elenhone Invitations. 



Informal Notes ol Imitations 

J n v 1 1 a t Ion . ' P Afi T IE S — T he 
Tea Party, Cocktail Parties. 
Buffets. Breakfast. Brunch 
Luncheon, Table Settings. Din- 
ner. Bridge and Canasta. Chil- 
dren's Parties. TABLE MAN - 
NLP,.~ -F.:ilir.i: Certain Foods, 
Which Fork to Use. The Nap- 
kin. LETTERS — The Bread 
and Butter Letter. Thank Yen 
Letters, Letter oi Ccmd; ;t:ic« 
WHEN DEATH OCCURS - Ar- 
rangements, Flowers, A Church 
Funeral. The Funeral at Home 
Burial, Mourning THA YEL- 
LING— Trains. Airplanes 
Ships. Passports, Hotels. Tips 



SHALL 
Cloth*? for Men 
Gifts— Children's Manners. 



R — 



PICK YOUR OWN 
SUCCESS STORY 
FROM THIS PAGE J 




These are the true stories of people who 
seemed trapped in routine, low-pay shaky 
jobs. Handicapped by lack of proper train- 
ing, they couldn't get the things they wanted 
out of life— more money, a job they liked, 
security and happiness. 

They are a small sample of the thousands 
of men and women — young and old — who 
turn to I. C. S. for help. Their will-to-learn 
plus I. C. S. training have changed the course 
of their lives. 

Are you discouraged with your job and 
pay and feel you can't improve yourself be- 
cause of lack of specialized education? Well, 
these men and women were in the same boat. 
With I. C. S. training, one of these success 
stories could be about you. 

I. C. S. is the oldest and largest correspondence 
school. 277 courses. Business, industrial, engineer- 
ing, academic, high school. One for you. Direct, job- 
related. Bedrock facts and theory plus practical 
application. Complete lesson and answer service. 
No skimping. Diploma to graduates. 



Wins $3000 contest — "After my 
I. C. S. courses I secured a new 
position.'* says Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 
'My income has more than dou- 
bled and I recently won a $3000 
sales contest." 



From clerk to Assistant Estimator, 
thanks to I.C.S. "Any way you look 
at it," writes Mrs. Edna James, 
"the time and money one spends 
for I. C. S. Courses will be repaid 
a thousandfold." 




"As a college graduate, I found I.C.S. 
very valuable." Robert Lee took the 
I. C. S. Course in Advertising, is 
now Promotion Manager for a 
large corporation, "I. C. S. got me 
started on the way up," he says. 



From $152 to $395 a month— "I.C.S. 
made my engineering work more 
interesting," Frank Bachtik tells 
us. "I wasa Jr. Draftsman making 
915? a month. My present income 
is 8395.25 a month. 



3 IREE BOOKS- a 36-page pocket-size guide to ad- 
vancement, a gold mine of tips on "How to Succeed. 1 * 
Also a big catalog outlining opportunities in your 
field of interest and a sample I.C.S. lesson (Math.). 



For Real Job Security— Get an I.C.S. Diploma! I.C.S., Scran ton 9, Penna. 



INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 



BOX 92631 E. SCR ANTON 9, PENNA. (Partial list ol 256 courses) 

Without cost or obligation, send ma "HOW to SUCCEED" and the opportunity booklet about the field BEFORE which I have marked X (plus sample lesson): 



Member, National 
Home Study Council 



ARCHITECTURE 
and BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 

□ Air Conditioning— Refrig. 

□ Architecture 

□ Architectural Interiors 

□ Building Contractor 
O Building Estimator 

□ Building Maintenance 

□ Carpentry and Mill Work 

□ Keating 

□ Painting Contractor 

□ Plumbing 

□ Reading Arch. Blueprints 
ART 

□ Cartooning 

□ Commercial Art 

□ Fashion Illustrating 

□ Magazine Illustrating 



AVIATION 

□ Aeronautical Engineering Jr. 

□ Aircraft ft Engine Mechanic 
BUSINESS 

□ Advertising 



CIVIL, STRUCTURAL LEADERSHIP 
ENGINEERING □ Foremanship 

□ Civil Engineering 

□ Construction Engineering 

□ Highway Engineering 



□ Bookkeeping: and Accounting O Reading Struct Blueprints 



□ Business Administration 

□ Business Correspondence 

□ Public Accounting 

□ Creative Salesmanship 

□ Federal Tax 

□ Letter-writing Improvement 

□ Office Management 

□ Professional Secretary 



□ Sanitary Engineering 

□ Structural Engineering 

□ Surveying and Mapping 
DRAFTING 

□ Aircraft Drafting 

□ Architectural Drafting 

□ Electrical Drafting 

□ Mechanical Drafting 



□ Television Technician 
RAILROAD 

□ Industrial Supervision □ Air Brake Equipment 

□ Leadership and Organization □ Car Inspector 

□ Personnel- Labor Relations □ Diesel Engineer & Fireman 
MECHANICAL O Section Foreman 

AND SHOP STEAM AND 

O Gas-Electric Welding DIESEL POWER 

□ Heat Treatment □ Metallurgy □ Combustion Engineering 

□ Industrial Engineering □ Diesel-Elec. □ Diesel Eng*s 

□ Industrial Instrumentation □ Electric Light and Power 

□ Industrial Supervision □ Stationary Fireman 

□ Internal Combustion Engines □ Stationary Steam Engineering 



□ Machine Design-Drafting 



□ Retail Business Management □ Mine Surveying and Mapping □ Machine Shop Inspection 



□ Sales Managemer 

□ Stenographic- Secretarial 

□ Traffic Management 
CHEMISTRY 



□ sto. c„d ,„d, Si ,„ 'utter* B SsSK'igSSSSS 



□ Sketching and Painting 
AUTOMOTIVE 

□ Auto Body Rebuilding 

□ Auto Elec. Technician 

□ Auto-Engine Tune Up 

□ Automobile Mechanic 

Name 



□ Chemical Engineering 

□ Chem. Lab. Technician 

□ General Chemistry 

□ Natural Gas Prod, ft Trans. 

□ Petroleum Engineering 
Q Plastics 

□ Pulp and Paper Making 



□ Plumbing Drawing and 
Estimating 

□ Structural Drafting 
ELECTRICAL 

□ Electrical Engineering 
G Electrical Maintenance 

□ Electrician □ Contracting 

□ Lineman 

HIGH SCHOOL 



□ Machine Shop Practi 

□ Mechanical Engineering 

□ Quality Control 

□ Reading Shop Blueprints 

□ Refrigeration 

□ Sheet Metal Worker 

□ Tool Design □ Toolmaking □ Domestic Refrigeration 
RADIO, TELEVISION □ Marine Engineering 

□ Industrial Electronics □ Ocean Navigation 

□ Commercial □ Good English □ Practical Radio TV Eng'r'ng □ Professional Engineering 

□ High School Subjects □ Radio and TV Servicing O Short Story Writing 

□ Mathematics □ Radio Operating □ Telephony 



TEXTILE 

□ Carding and Spinning 

□ Cotton, Rayon, Woolen Mfg. 

□ Finishing and Dyeing 

□ Loom Fixi'g □ Textile Des'ing 

□ Textile tngYg □ Throwing 

□ Warping and Weaving 
MISCELLAN EOUS 



-Age Home Address- 



Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools. Canadian, Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada. . . . Special tuition rates to members of the U. S. Armed Forces. 



DON'T MISS 

THE JULY ISSUE 
OF TRUE DETECTIVE 

ON SALE 
AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 



MAY 29TH 



"I HAD TO KILL" 

!t was a brutal slaying. Mrs. Ola.Mur- 
dock, an elderly, partially blind retired 
school teacher was found mutilated in her 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., apartment on March 
15th, 1956. She had a fractured skull, a 
broken nose, nine broken ribs, multiple 
stab wounds and she had been criminally 
assaulted. Somehow, she had lived twelve 
agonizing hours before being discovered 
and rushed to a hospital. But efforts to 
save her were in vain. What kind of fiend 
had perpetrated this crime? Although $10 
were missing, the sadistic slayer had ob- 
viously been inspired by a motive far 
baser than robbery. When police traced 
a young suspect to a busy mid-town bus 
terminal in Manhattan, at first he denied 
any knowledge of a murder. When shown a 
bloodstained jacket belonging to him, he 
finally broke down. He explained, "I like 
to see people suffer. For a long time I've 
had 'the feeling I wanted to kill a woman. 
I'm sorry, but I still have the same desire 
to kill if I'm let loose," he admitted. "I 
should die. A murderer should always die." 




DON'T MISS 

the true, complete facts and photos of all 
the latest, most sensational cases of crime 
and crime detection, brought you by our 
experienced police reporters. PLUS our 
regular monthly double-length feature. 



For more than a quarter century the objective of True Detective has been to publish only 
"A fair and true account of the facts." Every writer for our magazine signs this pledge. 
We welcome the assistance of all our readers, whether they be law enforcement officer* 
or civilians, in helping us and our writers to maintain this vital TRUE DETECTIVE pledge. 
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MEN PAST 40 



Who are Troubled with 

Getting ty? M'f6/s 

Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness- Tiredness, 
Loss of Physical Vigor 

Men as they grow older too often GLANDULAR INFLAMMATION very 

become negligent and take for granted commonly occurs in men of middle age or 

unusual aches and pains. They mis- past and is accompanied by such physical 

takenly think that these indications of changes as Frequent Lapses of Memory, 

111 Health are the USUAL signs of older Early Graying of the Hair and Excess 

age. Increase in weight . ,' . signs that the 

This negligence can prove Tragic re- Glands are not functioning properly, 

suiting in a condition where expensive Neglect of such conditions or a false 

and painful surgery is the only chance, conception of inadequate treatments 

If you, a relative or a friend have the cause men to grow old before their time 

symtoms of 111 Health indicated above • • • leading to premature senility, loss of 

the trouble may be due to Glandular vigor in life and possibly incurable con- 

JNFLAMMATION. ditions. 

NON-SURGICAL TREATMENTS 

The non-surgical treatments of Glan- The War brought many new tech- 

dular Inflammation and other diseases niques and many new wonder working 

of older men afforded at the Excelsior drugs. These new discoveries were added 

Institute have been the result of over to th f. development already ac- 

20 years scientific research on the f>mplished. The result has been a new 

. , » n . . type of treatment that is proving of 

part of a group of Doctors who were g£ t benefit ^ men suffl f rim? f rom 

not satisfied with painful surgical Glandular Inflammation or Rectal and 




The Excelsinr institute is 
the latest and moat modern » 
merit services. 



•mpletely equipped to give 
ntific Diagnostic and treat- 



The highly trained Staff of Doctors and Technicians it 
so extensive that your physical cnndition may be thor* 
oughly checked during the day you arrive here. 

Treatments Are 
Exclusively for Men 

The Excelsior Institute is an institution devoted 
exclusively to the treatment of diseases of men of 
advancing years. If you were to visit here you would 
find men of all walks of life. Here for one purpose 
— improving their health, finding new zest in life 
and adding years of happiness to their lives. 

During the past two years men from over 1,000 
cities and towns from all parts of the United States 
have been successfully treated here at the Excelsior 
Institute. Undoubtedly one or more of these men are 
from your locality or close by ... we will gladly send 
you their names for reference. 



treatment methods. 



Colon trouble. 



COMPLETE EXAMINATION AT LOW COST 

On your arrival here we first frankly what your condition is and 

make a complete examination. The cost of treatments you need. You 

Doctors who examine you are ex- then decide whether or not you will 

perienced specialists. You are told take treatments recommended. 

Definite Reservations Not Necessary 

If your condition is acute and without reservation. Complete ex- 
painful you may come here at once amination will be made promptly. 

Select Your Own Hotel Accommodations 

Treatments are so mild that hospitalization is not necessary 
so the saving in your expense is considerable. You are free to 
select any type of hotel accommodation you may desire. r — — 



RECTAL and COLON 

Troubles TREATED Non-Surgically 

Rectal and Colon disorders are often associ- 
ated with Glandular Inflammation. These dis- 
orders if not corrected will gradually grow 
worse and often require painful and expensive 
surgery. 

We are in a position to take care of these 
troubles either with or without Glandular In- 
flammation treatments. 

The proper treatment of such disorders can 
very easily change your entire outlook on life. 



DO SOMETHING TODAY 



033 



ILLUSTRATED So- 



Putting something off 
today until tomorrow is 
only human nature. 
Taking a few minutes 
right now in filling out 
the coupon below may en- 
able you to better enjoy 
the future years of your 
life and prove to be one of 
"the best investments you 
ever made. 




DISEASES 
'/MEN 



The Excelsior Institute has published a New FREE Book 
that is fully illustrated and deals with Diseases peculiar to 
men. It gives excellent factual knowledge and could prove 
of utmost importance to your future life. It shows how new 
modern non-surgical methods are prevailing whei'e older 
methods are failing. It is to your best interest in life to write 
for a FREE copy today 



Excelsior Institute 
Dept. 5952 
xceisior Springs, Mo. 

Gentlemen: Kindl> send me at once your New FREE Book on 

Diseases peculiar to men. I am years old, 

Nunc - - 

Address - ~ ~ 

City™. _ - State 




He Got His Man, but He Lost His Life 

PATROLMAN SIDNEY A. O'CONNOR, Detroit, Michigan 
By Leon E. Greene 



WHEN POLICE in Detroit, Michigan, received a frantic 
telephone call on Tuesday evening, January 17th, 
1956, telling them that a holdup was in progress at a bar 
on Cass Avenue, a radio call was sent to a patrol car 
cruising in the vicinity. Patrolmen Sidney A. O'Connor 
and Michael Babiuk sped to the scene while the dispatcher 
warned them to use extreme caution. 

According to the bartender, who had slipped unnoticed 
out a back door to call the police, the bandit was alone, 
but he had a gun. He apparently was unaware that police 
were on the way and might still be in the bar. 

The dispatcher's warning to use extreme caution was not 
lost on 28-year-old O'Connor. He had joined the force 
for security and a career, not from any sense of adventure. 
He had a family to consider — his 
pretty wife, Esther; Grace Ann, 6; 
Geoffrey, 2%; and another child ex- 
pected. And there was the heavy 
mortgage on his new home to think 
about, too. 

But Patrolman O'Connor was not 
the type of man to shun danger. In 
his three and a half years with the 
Detroit police, he had received three 
citations and, twice in the past year, 
he had braved the drawn guns of 
bandits. Once he had been saved 
by a misfire. The other time he 
successfully grappled for the gun 
before shots could be fired. 

O'Connor and Babiuk pulled up 
in front of the bar and approached 
the entrance with drawn revolvers. 
There was no sound or sign of dis- 
turbance as they threw open the 
door and leaped to either side to 
avoid an ambush as they dashed in. 

A group of ten patrons was clus- 
tered around the bar and, for a mo- 
ment, it appeared the police had 
arrived too late. 

Suddenly, from the midst of the 
group, a hatless young man in a blue 
topcoat sprang forward, gun in 
hand. He whirled and fired at 
O'Connor from point-blank range. 

The officer instinctively raised his left hand to protect 
his face and the slug went through the hand with such force 
that it spun him completely around. As he turned to face 
the bandit again, a second shot ripped into the left side of 
his chest and pierced his heart before passing completely 
through his body. 

But even as he gasped, "I'm hit," O'Connor instinctively 
steadied himself to return the fire. His service revolver 
roared six times before it dropped from his limp hand and 
the fumes of battle silently settled. 

When the ambulances arrived, the bandit was dead, his 
body riddled by all 12 shots fired by the two patrolmen. 
He had been able to get off three shots in all, the third 




lodging harmlessly in the ceiling. O'Connor, mortally 
wounded, died en route to the receiving hospital. 

The gunman was subsequently identified as Charles F. 
Mattock, 26, recently paroled from Marquette State Prison. 
He had a record for larceny, carrying a concealed weapon, 
and violation of parole. At the time of his death he 
had been living in Detroit with two young women, one of 
whom delivered his gun to him at the bar when he tele- 
phoned for it. His violent end was unmourned, even by his 
parents. 

Said his elderly father, "If I had tears to shed, they 
would be for the dead policeman and his family. Charlie 
was no good. Once he put a gun in my stomach and 
threatened to kill me. Good riddance to a bad apple." 

Esther O'Connor, an attractive, 
25-year-old brunette, bore up brave- 
ly at the news of her husband's 
death and described to reporters her 
happy marriage to O'Connor, a na- 
tive of Dearborn, Michigan, and a 
graduate of Detroit's Cass Technical 
High School. O'Connor had at- 
tended Michigan State College and 
did a brief hitch in the navy before 
marrying. Looking for security, he 
rejoined the navy in 1951, shortly 
after the birth of his first child. On 
July 21st, 1952, he joined the De- 
troit police. 

The fatal gunfight occurred on the 
second day following O'Connor's 
15-day furlough and his wife sob- 
bed as she told how he had used the 
time to paint the rooms of their new 
home. 

"It's terrible!" she cried. "He was 
so very young." 

On January 20th, Patrolman 
O'Connor was given a full police 
funeral with two platoons of officers 
from his 13th Precinct, commanded 
by Inspector Alfred Beckosky, pro- 
viding an honor guard. 

Even as the gallant policeman was 
being buried, Mattock's body was 
identified by two of his victims in 
earlier robberies and Mayor Albert E. Cobo urged a crack- 
down on armed robbers. 

Commissioner Piggins summed up the feelings of his 
department: "Patrolman O'Connor was a splendid officer. 
He loved his job and was proud to be a policeman. He typi- 
fies the courage and spirit of every other good officer who, 
every hour of the day, faces the same possible dangers. Pa- 
trolman O'Connor died protecting every citizen of Detroit. 
For this he deserves their lasting gratitude." 

To Patrolman Sidney A. O'Connor, in recognition of his 
courageous devotion to duty, the editors of True Detective 
are proud to present this month's TD Public Service 
Award. ♦ ♦ ♦ 



Each month TRUE DETECTIVE will present a TD PUBLIC SERVICE AWARD and a check for $100 to an officer for outstanding merit. 
If you submit the name of a candidate, write details to: Editor, TRUE DETECTIVE, 206 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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CASE FILE 



Report of latest legal developments 
on cases published by TD 



DEATH OF THE RODEO STUNT 
RIDER 

(TD October. 1855) 

Raymond McGowan, 42, was a rodeo 
performer and proprietor of a riding 
academy in Dallas, Texas. His wife, 
Polly, a vivacious blonde of 19, was a 
horse trainer and instructor in the art of 
trick riding. After six years of marriage 
Polly decided to leave her husband, de- 
claring that he treated horses better 
than he treated a woman. She filed a 
divorce suit and set up a school for trick 
riding near Waco, Texas. 

On July 10th, 1955, Polly stopped at a 
motel near Waco to pick up a pupil, 
Bobby Royce Darby, 21, and take him to 
the ranch for a riding lesson. McGowan, 
who had followed her to the motel, shot 
them both to death. 

On September 23rd Raymond Mc- 
Gowan was convicted of the murder of 
his wife and given a 5-year prison term. 
In February, 1956, he was tried for the 
murder of Bobby Royce Darby, and on 
February 14th he was found guilty and 
given a second 5-year term, the sen- 
tences to run consecutively, the second 
term beginning at the end of the first 
5-year term. 




Polly McGowan 

THE CAPTURE OF 
QUEEN MAGGIE O'CONNOR 

(TD March, 1956 ) 

Reputed to be the brains of a bandit 
gang that had robbed a number of Chi- 
cago merchants during the spring and 



summer of 1955, Maggie O'Connor, 30, 
mother of three children, and in trouble 
with the law since she was 15, became 
Chicago's Most Wanted criminal. 

Maggie was arrested on November 
21st, 1955, when, disguised and her hair 
dyed, she attempted to visit her chil- 
dren. She was held under multiple in- 
dictments for armed robbery. 

In tears Maggie admitted in Criminal 
Court on February 22nd, 1956, that she 
had got a total of $1,521 in four holdups 
last summer of drugstores, a hosiery shop 
and a grocery. She pleaded guilty to four 
charges of armed robbery. 

Commenting that "a woman who takes 
up a gun and commits robbery should 
be treated like a man," Judge Leslie E. 
Salter sentenced Maggie to 2 to 10 years 
on each charge. The sentences are to run 
concurrently. 

THE HUNTERS AND THE HUNTED 

(TD December, 1953) 

A vacation excursion into the Gaspe 
region in June, 1953, ended tragically 
for Eugene Lindsey, 47, a veteran hun- 
ter familiar with the Gaspe wilderness, 
and his son, Richard, 17, and Richard's 
chum, Fred Claar, 20. On July 15th the 
skeleton of Eugene Lindsey was found in 
the bush. The remains of the two youths, 
partly devoured by bears, were found on 
July 23rd in a camp four miles further 
on. 

There was a bullet hole at heart level 
through Richard's sweatshirt. The bodies 
had been dismembered with a knife and 
an attempt had been made to burn them. 
A coroner's inquest returned the verdict 
that Richard Lindsey and Fred Claar 
had been murdered, the older Lindsey 
dead of causes unknown. 

Property belonging to the dead hun- 
ters, found in the home of Wilbert Cof- 
fin, a bushland prospector, led to his ar- 
rest. He was the last person known to 
have been with the Lindsey party. 

At his trial in July, 1954, on the charge 
of murdering Richard Lindsey the jury, 
after 34 minutes' deliberation, found 
Wilbert Coffin, 43, guilty. He was 
promptly sentenced to be hanged on 
November 26th, 1954 in Montreal's Bor- 
deaux jail. 

Coffin protested his innocence and his 
attorneys fought to save him from the 
gallows. Seven stays of execution were 
granted. An 11th hour bid for commuta- 
tion to life imprisonment failed as did 
a last appeal to the Cabinet to stay the 
execution, and on February 10th, 1956, 
Wilbert Coffin went to his death on the 
gallows. (Continued on page 87) 
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After a 4-hour ride of terror with man (r.) pretty blond 
teenager's lifeless body was discovered in a stranger's ear 




DONALD McFARLAND was tired. The week 
end had been a round of parties and visits 
with friends in the Bell Gardens section of 
East Los Angeles. He and Bob Neal topped off the 
evening of Sunday, March 11th, 1956, by watching 
television at a friend's apartment, on Clara Street, 
but now all of the good Sunday night shows were 
finished and Donald turned to Bob. "Let's call it a 
day," he said, around 1 a.m. "I think I'll head for 
home and turn in, if you'll drive me back to where 
we left my car, Bob." 

They said good night to their hostess and got into Bob's 
car. Driving down Adamson Avenue, a dark and deserted 
side street in Bell Gardens, Bob Neal pulled up alongside 
McFarland's 1949 blue Ford sedan. Donald had parked it on 
the quiet residential street a few hours before so he could 
ride with Bob. 

As Donald started to get out of the car. Bob asked, "Shall 



THE STRANGLE R 
AND THE 
STRAWBERRY BLONDE 

A dozen young people attended a teen-age 
platter-party. One of them proved to be a vicious killer 



BY PAUL C. DITZEL 



I wait, to make sure you can get that old clunker of yours 
started?" 

"No, you go on," McFarland replied. Neal waved as he 
drove off down Adamson Avenue. McFarland fished in his 
pockets for the ignition key as he watched the taillights of 
his friend's car disappear. The car had been left unlocked 
because a sprung door on the right side prevented the lock 
from functioning, but he had believed it safe to leave it in 
the residential neighborhood when he and Neal parked it 
there around 9:30 p.m. The street was a quiet one, lined 
mainly with homes. 

But when he opened the door and started to step into his 
car he was startled by the sight of a young girl in the right 
hand corner of the car. She appeared to be asleep, slumped 
over toward the driver's seat. Her strawberry blond hair 
hung loosely and her wide flowered skirt was pulled up 
over her thighs. 

"How did you get in here?" McFarland exclaimed. "Hey! 
Wake up!" 

The girl didn't move, or answer. Donald tried again to 
arouse the seemingly sleeping beauty, but she didn't stir. 



He raised her chin, noticing the youthful schoolgirl features 
of the beautiful blonde. Then her head slumped forward 
again. McFarland shook her shoulders. "Come on, wake 
up!" 

The handful of patrons of the cafe several blocks away 
looked up startled when McFarland burst into the place. 

"What's wrong, Don?" the bartender asked, noticing the 
shocked expression on the youth's face. 

"I've gotta call an ambulance. There's a sick girl in my 
car!" Don blurted. He dialed the operator, asked for an 
ambulance and was transferred to someone who told him 
to call the Los Angeles County sheriff's office. He was pres- 
ently talking to the desk sergeant at the Firestone substation. 

"Where are you now?" the officer asked. 

"On East Gage Avenue, over in the Bell Gardens area." 
McFarland gave the address of the tavern. 

That's outside our territory. I'll transfer you to our East 
Los Angeles station. They'll handle it for you," the ser- 
geant told him. 

Deputy Sheriffs L. G. Pike and his partner, M. E. Pouch, ' 
were cruising in Car 24 on the early morning watch when ■ 
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It was a quiet residential street, a safe place to leave a car unlocked, but when owner came to gel it he found murder victim 



the radio dispatch sent them to the cafe. The black and 
white sheriff's car hurried out East Gage Avenue and drew 
" up in front of the tavern where the two officers found Mc- 
Farland. 

"Come on over with us," the deputies said, when Mc- 
Farland told them why he had called. "Show us where she 
is." 

Arriving at the young man's auto the deputies got out 
of their patrol car and flicked on their flashing red lights. 
Going over to the parked car their flashlights swept over 
the girl sprawled grotesquely on the passenger side, facing 
toward the driver's seat. She wore a gray knit sweater, a 
black skirt with a red flowered design over a bouffant white 
petticoat and one tan slipper. Her left leg was cocked at 
an angle across the seat. Failing to arouse the blonde, the 
officers radioed for an ambulance. While they waited, they 
examined the young girl more closely. 

"I can't find any pulse," said Pouch. He turned the beam 
of his flashlight into her face. "This girl is dead!" 

"Do you recognize her?" Deputy Sheriff Pike asked Don- 
ald McFarland. 

"No, sir, I've never seen her before in my life," Don 
answered. 

Pouch returned to the patrol car and radioed a request 
for Lieutenant Clarence Kuiper of the East Los Angeles 
substation to speed to the scene. Before Lieutenant Kuiper 
arrived, the quiet residential street woke up as the 
ambulance screeched to a halt. Lights went on in houses 
up and down Adamson. Men in bathrobes and women in 
dusters, hair up in pin curls, watched the officers clustered 
around the car containing the strawberry blonde. Shocked 

T voices exclaimed, "That's Joyce — Joyce Brunner!" 

D The ambulance attendant felt the girl's wrist. Then he 



flashed his light into her eyes. "This girl is dead. And she 
has been dead for some time," he said, getting back out of 
the car. "She's got a large bruise on the left side of her 
chin and some abrasions on her neck. Maybe was strangled, 
possibly raped." 

Lieutenant Kuiper and the deputies were soon joined by 
other patrol cars which guarded the scene pending the 
arrival of headquarters homicide detectives from Los 
Angeles. At the Civic Center, Sergeant Ray Hopkinson, 
veteran homicide investigator for the sheriff's office, was 
filling in for Sergeant Claude Everley that night. Sergeant 
Hopkinson, napping on a cot in a room adjoining the 
homicide offices, shook the sleep from his eyes and answered 
the phone. He jotted down the address. 

"Be right out," Hopkinson said. "Tell 'em not to touch a 
thing until we get there." 

At 3:30 a.m.. Sergeants Hopkinson and Norman L. Peter- 
son arrived. They were told that the victim had been identi- 
fied as Margena Joyce Brunner, a 17-year-old Bell 
Gardens High School beauty who lived a block away. She 
was well known by the families up and down Adamson. 
The slender and vivacious girl, who was known as Joyce, 
was a close friend of a teenager, Hilda, in front of whose 
home McFarland's car had been parked. 

The Los Angeles County sheriff's mobile crime lab ar- 
rived, photographed the scene and dusted McFarland's car 
for fingerprints. Detectives and uniformed officers spread 
out in circles in quest of clues to the slayer of the high 
isckool girl. The body was taken to a nearby mortuary. 
S^Since the girl wore only one shoe, a tan ballerina slipper 
on her left foot, this, plus the fact that nothing indicated 
a struggle inside the car, suggested that she had been slain 
elsewhere and her body dumped in the unlocked car. 



Questions immediately arose. First, why was her body 
left in the car? It would have been far simpler for the 
slayer, regardless of whether he lived nearby or whether 
he drove the girl to where she was found, to have dumped 
her into the street and fled. The pavement near the parked 
car was searched for signs of a getaway car speeding off. 
None were found. The darkened street had certainly 
offered the slayer good concealment. Why, therefore, did 
he go to the trouble of putting the girl's body into the car? 
Did he know McFarland and was trying to implicate him? 
Residents in the area were canvassed for possible clues 
or indications as to the time Joyce's body was placed in 
the car. But none could shed any light on these points. 

Was there any connection between the fact that the body 
had been left in front of the home of Joyce's friend and 
the fact that McFarland's parked car had been chosen by 
the slayer? Investigators quickly ascertained that Hilda, 
who lived there and was heartbroken at the sight of the 
ravished body of her school mate, had been on very close 
terms with Joyce. They had often confided secrets about 
their casual boy friends and exchanged high school gossip 
over Cokes and hamburgers. 

Another factor to be considered was that Joyce's body 
was found on the first street directly west of her modest 
home at 6522 Colmar Avenue. Had the girl been killed 
near her home, perhaps by someone who knew her and her 
girl friend? Was the slayer someone who also lived in the 
area? Or were all these factors mere coincidence? Had 
some sex deviate intercepted Joyce on the street near her 
home and on a crazed impulse ravished and strangled her? 
If so the murderer might prove difficult to apprehend. 

After the crime lab completed its work. McFarland's car 
was towed to a garage on East Whittier Boulevard, where 
it was impounded. While squads of detectives checked 
files for known sex offenders living in the area. Sergeants 
Hopkinson, Peterson, Ned Lovretbvich, 
together with Inspector Floyd Rosen- 
berg, Captain John Clapp and Homi- 
cide Lieutenant Al Etzel, aided by uni- 
formed officers of the East Los Angeles 
substation, began tracing Joyce Brun- 
ner's activities during her last hours 
of life. 

Sergeants Hopkinson and Peterson 
questioned Donald McFarland. He said 
he was 24, lived on Dinwiddie Street, 
Bell Gardens, and was a springmaker 
by trade. He repeated his story of leav- 
ing his friend's apartment shortly after 
1 a.m. with Bob Neal, arriving at his 
car and discovering the tragedy. Early 
that morning the detectives went to the 
apartment where the two men had 
spent the evening. 

"Don and Bob were at my home all 
evening," their hostess assured the offi- 
cers. "They arrived between 9:30 and 
10, while I was watching the Hitchcock 
show. It was a show called 'The Perfect 
Murder.' " 

"What time did they leave?" asked 
Sergeant Hopkinson. 

"I guess it may have been some time 
between midnight and 1 o'clock. I'm 
not exactly sure. Don said he was 
awfully tired and wanted to get a good 
night's sleep." 

"Did they leave here together?" 

"Yes, sir, they did. They went in 
Bob's car. Don had left his on Adam- 
son." 

Detectives next called at Joyce's 
home. Her mother and stepfather, Mr. 
and Mrs. Everett Van Warmer, were 

distraught with grief. "I never saw th. 



"Joyce— everybody called her that — had talked of going 
to the Motorama show at the Pan-Pacific Auditorium in 
Los Angeles. She left here in her party dress at 1 o'clock 
with Jeannine, a girl friend who lives in this same house," 
said Mr. Van Warmer. "They were going from here to 
Hilda's house to pick her up. The last time we saw Joyce 
was when the two girls went out that front door. 

"She was a very sweet girl," the stepfather added. "Even 
though I wasn't her real father, we got along wonderfully. 
And she was so helpful and considerate of her mother. 
Why did it have to happen to her? Everybody liked her so." 

From the Brunner home Hopkinson and Peterson went 
back to Hilda's residence where they questioned the girl. 
Still shaken by the brutal killing of her close friend, 
Hilda said that she and Joyce and Jeannine had planned 
to go to the Motorama show, but they had stopped first at 
the home of another 17-year-old school chum, Pat, who 
lived on East Gage Avenue. Pat was having a platter 
party and they stayed there so long, they decided it was 
too late to go on to Los Angeles. 

The detectives went next to Pat's home. 

"Yes, Joyce was here," the teenager told the detectives. 
"I threw a platter party for the gang all Sunday afternoon. 
We had dancing and we played records." 

"How many were here for the party?" Sergeant Hopkin- 
son asked. 

"Oh, I guess about seven couples and a few stags. People 
drifted in and out. There were a couple of stags I never 
saw before. I don't know who brought them. Most every- 
body had dates, I guess, except Joyce, Hilda and Jeannine. 
They decided to stay at the party instead of going to the 
Motorama Show. Joyce was really the most — pretty, and 
a good dancer, too." 

Pat told Hopkinson and Peterson that her party had 
begun to taper off late in the afternoon. Some of the 




thought hhe was asleep. Bot I could not wake her." 
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couples drifted away. The two stags, whose names she 
did not know, left then, too. "Then," Pat went on, "about 
5:30. the party really broke off. Everybody left except 
Joyce. Hilda and Jeannine went home, but Joyce stayed to 
help me wash the dishes and clean up the place. She was 
always helpful and considerate like that. When we had 
finished, Joyce said she was going home. That's the last 
time I saw her." 

"We'd like the names and addresses of all who were at 
your party," Hopkinson said. 

Pat supplied the information and the two detectives, as- 
sisted by other members of the homicide squad, promptly 
screened all the guests, except for the two strange stags, 
whose names none of the others seemed to know. They 
were described as about 23. One of them had a blue star 
tattooed on his right wrist. He had black hair and burly 
shoulders. All of the party guests had gone straight to their 
homes on leaving the party. 

Questioned about Joyce, as to whether she would have 
accepted a ride from a stranger, or had some frustrated or 
discarded suitor who might have followed her from her 
friend's home, all agreed that neither theory could account 
for what had befallen her. Joyce was only 17. She had no 
suitors, discarded or otherwise. All the boys and girls liked 
her, but she had no romantic interest. And she was not 
the girl to respond to any overtures from a stranger. "She 
was as nice as she was pretty," was the opinion of all 
questioned. 

Summing up the results of their investigation thus far, 
the officials were left with only one theory. Having left her 
friend's home at 5:30 Sunday afternoon, she would have 
been on the streets after dark. Thus she was a possible 
target for some lurking assailant. With her lovely blond 
hair and her alluring figure, she might have caught the 
eye of some unsavory character who pursued her and 
overtook her in the dark shadows of some street. 

But where, and when had the fatal attack occurred? Mc- 
Farland's car had been parked in front of Hilda's home 
since 9: 30 that night. Joyce had left her friend's home at 
5:30. Even allowing for possible stops en route to chat 
with some chance-met acquaintance, it should not have 
taken her more than half an hour to walk from Pat's home 
on East Gage Street to her own home on Colmar. Where, 
and with whom, had she been from 5:30 until that early 
morning hour when her lifeless body was found in the car 
of a man who, as far as he knew, had never seen her before? 

Detectives retraced the route that the girl would have 
had to take from Pat's home to her own. Thus they deter- 
mined that the McFarland car was parked more than half 
a block from her normal route home. Had she gone that 
extra distance down Adamson voluntarily? Or had she, 
perhaps, tried to escape an assailant, running that half- 
block toward her friend Hilda's home? The area was 
carefully searched for the missing right shoe, but with- 
ouj success. 

^^iesidents living along the route the girl normally would 
have taken to her home were questioned, in the hope of 
uncovering some incident or clue to help fill in the time 
gap, or perhaps to suggest the spot where the slayer and 
his victim had met. But no one had heard or seen anything 
thai shed any light on the mystery. 

On Monday, March 12th, early editions of the Los Angeles 
newspapers were on the street with the known details of 
the murder. Horror was sharpened by the report of Dr. 
Frederick D. Newbarr, chief Los Angeles County coroner's 
autopsy surgeon. Dr. Newbarr stated that Joyce Brunner 
had died of strangulation, the direct result of a broken neck. 
And that the girl had been ravished at least once, possibly 
twice. 

The pretty victim's neck had been snapped back so 
violently by a blow. Dr. Newbarr reported, that six 
vertebrae had been jammed upward, causing a brain hem- 
orrhage. And, the coroner's surgeon added, death had not 
come with merciful quickness. He believed that the girl 
had lain paralyzed on the seat of the car, or wherever the 



attack had occurred, for agonized minutes before she had 
finally died. 

One thing included in the autopsy report gave the in- 
vestigators hope that the location of the attack might be 
determined. This was that gritty soil was deeply embedded 
in Joyce's shoeless right foot, indicating that she had run 
with desperate speed over a rough cement or asphalt pave- 
ment, probably in a futile attempt to escape her captor. 

A further canvass of places in the neighborhood bore 
fruit. Four patrons of a small neighborhood restaurant 
were sure that they had seen the pretty blonde in the 
restaurant shortly after 5:30 p.m. on Sunday. "She was 
alone, sitting in a booth, eating a hamburger," all agreed. 
Detectives questioned the manager. 

"You mean, the murdered girl was the little blonde who 
was in here Sunday afternoon?" the man asked. "Well, all 
I can say is, she wasn't in very good company." 

"We were told she sat alone in a booth," the officers said. 

"Sure, she was alone, till those two characters joined her. 
She didn't invite 'em. They just moved in. Both of 'em had 
been drinking. I caught one of them trying to make her 
drink a beer. When I told him she was obviously under 
age, he threw a punch at me. I told 'em both to clear out." 

"Did they clear out?" 

"They sure did." 

"Did the girl go with them?" 

"No — but I really didn't notice when she did leave. I 
guess right soon after," the manager said. 

The men might have hung around outside, the detectives 
reasoned. Forced the girl into their car when she came 
out. "Do you know the names of the two men?" they asked. 

"Oh, sure. They hang out in all the bars around here. 
One of them — the one that swung at me— has a reputation 
as a hothead, but they say he usually cools down in a 
hurry. He's Orville Townsend. The other guy is Leon 
Woolery." He described Townsend as black-haired and 
>vourly, with a blue star tattooed on his wrist. 

The detectives exchanged glances. The two stags who had 
crashed the platter party! Obviously they had recognized 
Joyce Brunner when she came in for a hamburger. They 
had tried to force themselves on her, then waited outside 
and kidnaped her when she came out. She would not, from 
all that had been said of her, willingly have got into a 
car with them. 

What hours of terror must have ensued for the hapless 
girl could only be imagined. She must have endured an 
orgy of whiskey-fed terror before her body was finally 
deposited in McFarland's car on Adamson Avenue. 

Obtaining Townsend's address, detectives went to his 
apartment on Gilliland Street, hardly more than a half- 
mile from where the girl's body had been left in the car. 
They learned that Townsend was at work in a carburetor 
plant on South Alameda Street, near Huntington Park, 
where he was a mechanic. Deputies went to the plant, ar- 
rested Townsend and took him to the East Los Angeles 
sheriff's substation, where he was put under intensive 
interrogation. 

The hunt for Woolery spread from the trailer where he 
lived on East Katella Street in the Los Alamitos district, 
far removed from Bell Gardens, to taverns in the vicinity 
of East Gage Avenue. A pickup was also broadcast for Wool 
cry's salmon and gray hardtop sedan. Woolery surrendered 
that evening at the substation. 

Seventeen hours after Joyce Brunner's ravished body 
had been found Sheriff Eugene W. Biscailuz and Detective 
Chief Gordon Bowers made a dramatic late evening an- 
nouncement to newsmen. Townsend, they revealed, had 
signed a full confession in which he admitted the slaying 
and Woolery likewise had admitted connection with the 
case. Sheriff Biscailuz said both had been booked on suspi- 
cion of murder at the county jail, following hours of inter- 
rogation both at the East Los Angeles substation and in 
Sheriff's Biscailuz' office. 

Sheriff Biscailuz said that Townsend and Woolery told 
almost identical stories. They had been to a number of 
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parties in Bell Gardens on Sunday, they 
said, finishing by crashing the platter 
party where they first saw Joyce Brun- 
ner. Afterward they went on to the 
restaurant, and there they presently 
spotted her again. As she sat in a booth 
eating a hamburger Townsend and 
Woolery slid into the opposite bench 
and began talking with her. She seemed 
friendly, but said she had to be going. 
Then they offered to drive her home. 

Perhaps, because she had seen them 
at her friend's home and possibly 
thought they had been brought by one 
of the other couples, she may have ac- 
cepted the offered ride. Perhaps not. 
Townsend insisted that she did accept. 
They waited in their car outside the 
restaurant until she came out. She got 
into the car willingly, Townsend de- 
clared. But then, instead of driving her 
straight home, as they had promised, 
they made a tour of several taverns, 
including one in Cypress across the line 
in Orange County. Woolery went into 
the taverns for drinks, but Townsend 
stayed in the car with Joyce. 

While Woolery was inside the tav- 
erns Townsend made advances to the 
girl, which she indignantly resisted. Al- 
though they now were a long way 
from her home, Joyce tried to get out 
of the car. Townsend, with bull-like 
strength, held her down. He forced her 
to drink some whiskey from a bottle. 
Terrified, made ill by the liquor, she 
implored him to take her home as he 
had promised to do. 

But they continued their hideous 
orgy for some four hours. Finally they 
came to a club in Artesia, near the 
county line, where Woolery once more 
went inside for a few drinks, leaving 
the teenager with Townsend, despite 
her tearful pleas. 

While Woolery was inside the bar 
Joyce again fought off Townsend's ad- 
vances and again desperately tried to 
run away. 

"I just lost my temper, I guess, and I 
strangled her," Townsend was quoted 
by Inspector Rosenberg as saying. "I 
threw my arm around her neck and 
squeezed. Then she went limp and 
passed out. I thought she was just unconscious." Townsend 
admitted that he then ravished the girl twice. 

When Woolery came out of the bar a little while later 
he got into the car and saw the girl slumped over, he 
told the detectives. Woolery said he shoved the body suffi- 
ciently aside so he could get behind the wheel. Townsend 
and Woolery then drove out the Santa Ana Freeway and 
back to Woolery's trailer. Woolery said he was going to bed 
ancktossed his car keys to Townsend. Townsend then drove 
b^k to Bell Gardens and lifted the girl into McFarland's 
jRdan, six hours after they had left the cafe. 
V "Why did you take the body back there to the car?" 
detectives asked Townsend. 

"I knew she lived around there someplace and I thought 
that was the least I could do for her." 

Detectives quoted Townsend as claiming that he did 
not know Joyce was dead when he put her body into the 
car and that he did not know McFarland. "I went to work. 
They knew where they could find me," he said. 

Careful to establish the exact scene of the crime, lest 
the suspects' stories might disclose that the slaying of Joyce 




Sheriffs Pitchess, Biscailu/., Insp. Rosenberg to r.) get suspects' statements 



Brunner had occurred across jurisdictional lines in adja- 
cent Orange County, the two suspects were handcuffed and 
taken from the county jail. They willingly reenacted the 
four-hour death ride. When the sheriff's car pulled into 
the dusty 16-stall parking lot three doors away from the 
club in Artesia, Townsend pointed to the third stall on 
the left. 

"That's where 1 did it," he said. "I chased her in there and 
caught her. I strangled her inside Woolery's car in the stall. 
I attacked her twice while Leon was in the bar." 

A search of the car revealed Joyce's missing slipper in the 
back seat. 

Complaints charging the two suspects with the slaying 
were issued by Deputy District Attorney Kenneth Traugh- 
ber in charge of the Huntington Park district attorney's 
office. Both men were held without bond. 

Sheriff Biscailuz and Chief Bowers commended the homi- 
cide detail and other sheriff's deputies who had worked on 
the case. They described the apprehension of the two sus- 
pects as one of the swiftest wrapups of a murder investiga- 
tion in the history of the department. * ♦ ♦ 
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The pretty dental receptionist 
had been seated at the dining 
room table and had just begun 
an important letter. Then 
two shots rang out and the 
brunette was dead 




THE DARK SEDAN, its head- 
lights extinguished and the 
interior obscured by the jail- 
ing snow, loomed out of the night 
just as George Grant started into a 
U-turn intended to bring him to a 
parking place directly in front of 
the gabled, two-story frame house. 
A scream came from the woman 
sitting beside Grant. From the 
back seat Charlie Broderick ex- 
claimed huskily, "Gosh, George, 
that guy was trying to crash into 
us!" 



"Looks that way. He must have seen 
our lights when he came roaring out 
of the alley and swung right in front of 
me." 

He brought his car to a sliding halt. 
He stopped less than a foot from the icy 
tireprints left by the careening vehicle 
that swerved from the alleyway next 
to his friends' home on Masten Ave- 
nue in Buffalo, New York. Grant leaped 
from behind the wheel. Broderick 
tumbled out of the car after him. Both 
stood staring after the speeding sedan 
as it continued north on Masten and 
swung west into Southampton Street a 
block away. 

Young Broderick's 47-year-old moth- 



SUDDEN 
DEATH 

FOR MARY B RODE RICK 

"When you get back, ¥11 have everything settled" 
she promised, then waited for her murderer 

BY HAL WHITE 



er, Mary, remained in the car, her 
hands clenched convulsively as she 
stared in apprehension toward the yel- 
low ray of light that glowed from her 
dining room window 100 feet down the 
darkened alley. As the two youths 
turned back to her she said in a voice 
heavy with foreboding. "What could 
that car have been doing there next to 
our place? I'm sure Mary Alice wasn't 
expecting company tonight." 

"Could have come through from the 
back street, or just backed in there to 
turn around," her son answered reas- 
suringly. "Just because it came out of 
the alley doesn't mean it was someone 
stopped by to see Mary Alice." 



But the words held no reassurance 
for the graying woman he helped from 
the car. Mrs. Broderick had been deep- 
ly concerned for her pretty brunette 
daughter for a week now, ever since the 
Sunday before when Mary Alice ap- 
peared unexpectedly at the house with 
an overnight bag and the announce- 
ment that she had "come to stay for a 
while till things clear up." 

During the week since her arrival the 
girl had not once left the house except 
to go to and from work. Mrs. Broderick 
had tried in vain to learn the nature of 
the "things" that were troubling her. 
Normally a happy, carefree girl who 
took her mother into her confidence, 



Mary Alice had almost overnight be- 
come moody and uncommunicative, re- 
sisting every effort on the part of the 
family to learn the cause of her strange 
behavior. 

Charlie Broderick suspected that 
some man was responsible for his sis- 
ter's conduct. His mother doubted that. 
There had been no telephone calls, no 
letters, and nothing in the girl's brief 
conversations to indicate she had final- 
ly, at the age of 23, fallen in love. 

A quarrel with the former schoolmate 
with whom Mary Alice had shared a 
small apartment for the past year? 
That, too, seemed unlikely. She had 
mentioned her friend's name several 
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times since coming home and there had 
been nothing in her words or manner 
to hint at ill-feelings. 

Something wrong at the downtown 
office where she worked as a reception- 
ist for two prominent dentists? But 
that, if true, could hardly account for 
her long periods of silence, her demand 
for seclusion and the general nervous- 
ness which marked her actions. 

Only that morning Mrs. Broderick 
had tried to "snap her out of her de- 
pression," suggesting that Mary Alice 
accompany them to Rochester where 
they planned to visit relatives. But her 
daughter simply shook her head, turned 
and went to her room. 

Then, as Mrs. Broderick, her 20-year- 
old son and his friend started from the 
house on Buffalo's East Side, Mary 
Alice reappeared and. told her mother 
quietly, "Now, don't worry, Mom. 
Everything's going to be all right. I'm 
just going to stay here alone today, 
thinking things over. When you get 
back tonight I'll have everything set- 
tled. Then I'll tell you all about it — and 
you'll realize how little it has really 
amounted to." 

That was at 10:30 on Sunday morn- 
ing March 4th, 1956. Her brother's 
friend had driven them the 180 miles to 
Rochester and back. Now it was 8:30 at 
night. Charlie strode rapidly toward the 
front door of their home while George 
followed with Mrs. Broderick. Charlie 
had his key out and was opening the 
front door when the others caught up 
with him. From inside came the blaring 
notes of a rock-'n-roll dance tune, and 
it occurred to Charlie that his sister 
must be feeling better if she had turned 
on the radio. 

The door swung inward. Mrs. Brod- 
erick pushed past her son to enter. She 
knew that Mary Alice disliked most 
popular music. It seemed strange that, 
even had she come out of the depres- 
sion which for a week had kept her 
from the radio, she would have turned 
to a station broadcasting a rock-'n-roll 
song. 

A moment later Mary Broderick 
screamed for the second time that 
night. Mary Alice's body, in the pale 
blue nightgown and flowered bathrobe, 
lay sprawled on the dining room floor 
between the lace-covered table and the 
door from the living room. Blood 
flowed from a gaping hole in her left 
shoulder and the entire back of the 
girl's head appeared to be blown away. 
In her limp right hand was a ballpoint 
pen and on the table lay a pad of note 
paper on which she had evidently been 
writing. Beside the pad stood a cup of 
tea that was not yet cold. 

In the darkened front room through 
which Mrs. Broderick had run, the 
radio was turned to its highest volume. 
Someone other than the girl must have 
turned it up as he passed through that 
room within moments of the mother's 



D.A. Dwyer (r.) and ballistics lab expert figured killer couldn't miss al 10 feet return to the house. 



The dead girl's mother fainted from 
the shock of virtually stumbling over 
her daughter's body. While her son at- 
tempted to revive her, young Grant ran 
to a hall telephone and called the po- 
lice. The operator put his call through 
to Lieutenant Herbert J. Levine of the 
Cold Spring Station and within min- 
utes Patrolmen Alfred C. Siebold and 
Benedict Smardz were speeding to the 
white clapboard house in the heart of 
the East Side residential district. 

Lieutenant Harry G. Klenk, head of 
the homicide squad, Assistant Detec- 
tive Chief Leo V. Swanekamp and a 
dozen plainclothesmen from headquar- 
ters arrived at the scene as the two 
uniformed men stood studying a shat- 
tered window 10 feet from the spot 
where the body lay. It was immediately 
apparent that someone had stood, or sat 
in a parked car, in the darkened alley- 
way outside that window. With a high- 
caliber weapon he had sent two soft 
leaden slugs smashing into the girl's 
head and body. 

Police Chemist Robert G. O'Connor 
later found one of the slugs embedded 
in the jamb of a door leading from the 
dining room to the kitchen. The direc- 
tion taken by the charge after passing 
through the girl's head, indicated that 
it must have struck her as she sat at 
the table writing. Like the other charge, 
it had been fired through the window 
that looked out upon the alley from 
which the dark sedan had roared into 
Masten Avenue, nearly colliding with 
Grant's car. 

Lieutenant Klenk picked up the 
paper on which the slain girl had pre- 
sumably been writing when she was 
shot down. Addressed to "Ann," the 
note began: "It might be easier talking 
to you than saying anything this 
way — " 

"Can you tell us who 'Ann' is?" 
Klenk asked young Eroderick, who 
stood beside his mother where she lay 
stretched out on a couch in the living 
room. 

"Probably the girl my sister was 
sharing an apartment with, Ann Barry. 
They lived over on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue until a week ago when Mary Alice 
came back here to stay with mother and 
me." 

At a signal from Klenk, Detectives 
William Shraeder and Walter Maul left 
for the Pennsylvania Avenue address. 
Klenk turned back to young Broderick. 
"They tell me you saw a car speeding 
off just as you returned," he said. "And 
it nearly collided with you." 

"Yeah, looked just as if the driver 
tried to smash into us." 

"Either you or your friend ever seen 
that car before?" 

Broderick shook his head. 

"Your sister have a boy friend?" 

"Not that we knew of. Mary Alice 
was a pretty girl. Had lots of friends. 
But no steady." 

Lieutenant Klenk, remembering the 
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girl's clear, wideset blue eyes, soft 
wavy dark hair, and pretty heart- 
shaped face, looked more closely to- 
ward her younger brother. "But you 
say she's been living away from home 
for more than a year, .until a week 
ago. Couldn't she have met and fallen 
in love with some man during that 
time." 

Broderick explained that although 
his sister had taken an apartment near 
the office where she was employed as a 
receptionist for two dentists on Lin- 
wood Avenue, she spent several nights 
every week visiting her family. "Mary 
Alice, never kept anything secret from 
our mother— until she suddenly re- 
turned home to live last week," the 
youth concluded. "If there was some 
man in her life, we'd have known about 
it." 

Mrs. Broderick, recovering from her 
fainting spell, confirmed her son's state- 
ments. Although she had been worried 
about her daughter and "at times even 
had a foreboding of impending tragedy," 
she had been able to gain no insight 
into what was troubling the girl. 

While other officers continued to 
question the Brodericks and Grant, 
Klenk, accompanied by Sergeant 
George W. Simpson and Detective 
Louis V. Tedesco, set off to question 
neighbors in the hope someone had seen 
or heard something that might give 



them a lead on the dark sedan seen 
speeding from the scene half an hour 
before. Meanwhile, a city-wide alert 
was out for the vehicle, believed by 
young Grant to have been a black or 
dark green Studebaker sedan about 
five years old. 

At the second -floor apartment of 
neighbors next door to the Broderick 
home, the homicide investigators were 
told by the wife that she had heard 
what sounded like an automobile back- 
firing less than an hour earlier. 

"My husband was napping, but had 
asked me to wake him to catch an 
8:30 television program," she related. 
"I remember glancing at the clock and 
seeing that it was just 8: 15. I was 
walking over to wake my husband 
when the sounds came. I went to the 
front window and stood looking out for 
several moments but saw nothing." 

From other residents of the neighbor- 
hood the detectives learned that the 
murder blast had been heard for a 
block around. There had been two re- 
ports, coming almost simultaneously. 
"Too quick, and too loud for a repeat- 
ing rifle," one neighbor told police. "It 
was more like someone had tried to 
pull both triggers on a double-barreled 
shotgun at once." 

Another neighbor had looked out of 
his first-floor window after hearing the 
shots. Within seconds he heard the 
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ist O'Connor dag out particle of deer shot fired from gun later found in closet by Det. Tedesco and Lt. Levine (. r. ) 



roar of an automobile motor, then saw 
a light sedan swing out of the alleyway 
beside the Eroderick home. He saw it 
almost collide with an oncoming car, 
then speed north on Masten. This wit- 
ness, like young Broderick and Grant, 
believed the car to be dark green in 
color, a Studebaker sedan about five 
years old. But, like the others, he had 
been unable to determine how many 
persons were in the car, or whether 
the driver was a man or woman. 

Returning to the Broderick house, 
the homicide men passed a delicatessen 
store at the corner of Masten and 
Southampton, and noted that lights 
still burned inside. Entering, they 
learned that it was the only shop in 
the neighborhood that remained open 
Sunday evenings. 

"Any customers stop in around 8 
tonight?" inquired Lieutenant Klenk 
of the white-aproned blonde who stood 
behind the counter. 

"Not much business on a night like 
this," the girl answered as Klenk 
showed the badge he held in his ex- 
tended right hand. "Prob'ly not more'n 
half a dozen all evening. At intervals 
of every quarter of an hour or so since 
I came on duty at 7:30." 

"Neighborhood folks, I suppose?" 

"Well, there was one stranger. He 
was looking for someone in the 



neighborhood. Didn't buy anything, 
though." 

"Drive up in his car? A dark green 
sedan?" 

The girl who lived with her mother 
above their store, replied that she had 
been busy stocking the counters at the 
time and had not noticed whether the 
stranger had a car. He had come in, 
shortly after she went on duty, to in- 
quire where 178 Masten was. 

"I asked him if he knew the name 
of the people he wanted to visit. He 
took out a little notebook and said 
■Broderick' — but he said it before 
glancing at the notebook," the girl 
added. 

"Can you describe him?" 

"Oh. he was just a young fellow. 
*"Like any young fellow you see around 
on Sunday evenings. Suit, white shirt 
and tie. Topcoat. I don't think he had 
a hat on, although it had been snowing 
for some time by then." The girl looked 
thoughtful. Then she said, "Say, what's 
wrong? I thought I heard sirens out- 
side a while back. Has something hap- 
pened?" 

Klenk explained that his questions 
were "just routine." The girl's eye- 
brows lifted and she answered that she 
had told all she could remember. Klenk 
decided to change his strategy. "There's 
been a cold-blooded murder here in 



your neighborhood," he said. "What 
you remember now and are able to 
tell us may determine whether we 
catch the man responsible for it. Be- 
fore he can kill again," 

The girl remembered then that the 
stranger, a stocky, smooth-shaven man 
of about 30, with dark pouches under 
his dark eyes, had worn a bright yel- 
low necktie, dark suit and shoes and 
tan gabardine topcoat. "I guess I did 
look him over pretty good," the girl 
continued, "because when he mentioned 
the name Broderick I remembered 
hearing that Mary Alice had returned 
home recently. I wondered if he was 
a new boy friend of hers." 

"Mary Alice have many boy friends 
when she lived here in the neighbor- 
hood before?" inquired Klenk. 

The blonde behind the counter shook 
her head. "No," she answered slowly, 
"and lots of her friends have wondered 
why. She's just about the prettiest 
girl in the neighborhood. Pretty and 
gay and with about the sweetest dis- 
position you could ask. But, well, I 
guess her mother — " 

The girl hesitated, then seeming to 
grasp the significance of Klenk's line 
of questioning for the first time since 
mention of a murder, stepped suddenly 
back with a low cry. "Has — has some- 
thing happened to Mary Alice?" 
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"Yes. And if you should remember 
anything else that you think can help 
us, please telephone headquarters and 
ask for Klenk in the homicide bureau." 

The three detectives returned to the 
Br ode rick home. There Lieutenant 
Swanekamp was questioning a hand- 
some, dark-complexioned man in his 
late 20s who stood surrounded by half 
a dozen officers from the Cold Spring 
station house. 

Peter French, who described himself 
as a "very good friend of Mary Alice," 
had been leaving his apartment at 9 
p.m. that night to go out for a late snack 
when Homicide Detectives Shraeder 
and Maul pulled up before the three- 
story house on Pennsylvania Avenue 
where the slain girl and her friend, Ann 
Barry, had shared an apartment until 
the week before. After directing the 
two detectives to Miss Barry's apart- 
ment, he had lingered in a downstairs 
hallway long enough to hear the news 
of Mary Alice's murder, 

"So I rushed right over here to see 
if there was anything I could do," 
French told Swanekamp. 

"About the only thing you can do is 
to tell us everything you know about 
the girl and her recent activities," 
Swanekamp answered. 

Klenk joined the group and added 
crisply, "And give us an account of 
your own movements during the past 
few hours. You might begin by telling 
us the last time you saw or talked with 
Miss Broderick." 

French, a 28-year-old, unmarried 
office worker, replied that he had talked 
with Mary Alice less than three hours 
earlier. "She telephoned me at my 
place just before 7 o'clock to cancel a 
dental appointment I had with her 
employer," he said. "I asked her if 
she didn't want me to drive around and 
take her out for coffee, but she said 
no. Told me she was going to be busy 
for the rest of the evening, but would 
probably see me during the week when 
I was to stop by her office to make an- 
other appointment." 

"Sound upset or woried when you 
talked to her tonight?" demanded 
Klenk. 

"She's been acting strangely upset — 
almost frightened, you might say — for 
more than a week now," French re- 
plied. "I had called her about 4 o'clock 
this afternoon to ask if she was doing 
anything today, and she sounded as 
though she had been crying. Could 
hardly talk. I asked then if anything 
was wrong, but she said no, she was 
just feeling lonesome. I asked her if 
she didn't want me to come over, 
and she said she wanted to be alone. 
That she wasn't seeing anyone." 

French said he had first met the 
pretty brunette in 1942, while she was 
employed as a waitress at a restaurant 
at Main and Utica streets in the down- 
town district. During the intervening 
years he had taken her out for coffee 



more or less regularly, but never had 
a regular date with her. 

"She didn't date any fellows, al- 
though enough certainly tried," the 
young man added. "There was one 
guy especially, a fellow from Water- 
town, New York, who was always after 
her for dates. Like me, he'd met her 
while she was working in the restau- 
rant several years ago." 

"Any idea why she suddenly left 
the apartment where she was living 
with her old school friend?" 

French said he was almost certain 
that it was because of an argument 
over the attentions being paid her by 
the unnamed man from Watertown. 
"Ann Barry often told me she was 
worried about Mary Alice seeing this 
fellow because he was a sullen and 
demanding sort and she'd heard he had 
been in trouble while in the service." 



Klenk changed the subject. "Did 
you drive over here in your car a few 
minutes ago?" he asked. 

French nodded affirmatively. 

"Did you have the car out earlier to- 
night?" 

"No, I was in my apartment all day 
and until I left after the detectives 
arrived to talk with Miss Barry." 

Other detectives continued to ques- 
tion the man while the homicide chief 
went outside and closely examined the 
two-door sedan pulled up before the 
house. The alleyway running along 
the side of the Broderick home was 
unpaved and Klenk knew that any car 
which had passed through during the 
past few hours would almost surely 
have picked up mud. But there was 
no trace of mud in the tire treads or 
under the fenders of French's automo- 
bile. He {Continued on page 85) 
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Kidnaped in broad daylight from a busy Chattanooga street, 
I became the prisoner of two ruthless men. 
Death alone offered me deliverance from the horror 



BY MARGARET JOHNSON 



I HAVE KNOWN the greatest horror that can 
come to a woman. Prisoner of two ruthless men, 
I shrank beneath the blows of their cruel fists, 
felt blood trickle down my neck where their knives 
cut me, sobbed with pain and shame during their as- 
saults until I begged them to kill me. They were too 
evil even to grant that request, keeping me alive for 
their own unspeakable purposes. And through the 
bravery of a federal park ranger, I go on living now, 
sometimes waking at night with my own cries, fear- 
ful of so many things, my nerves on raw edge. 

It helps little even to know that the beasts who did this 
to me are condemned to die in the electric chair. Yes, they 
will walk into that little room, feel the straps tightened 
about their arms and legs, know sudden darkness when the 
black hood is slipped over their heads. Their bodies will 
leap against the straps and what souls they possess will 
answer to the highest court for their crimes. 

But will that help me to forget the terror-filled hours 
when they worked their evil will with me? I don't know. 
Perhaps telling the whole story here will help to cleanse my 
mind of it. It might even help some other defenseless woman 
to avoid what I went through by realizing what fiends can 
roam a daylight city, and by taking some simple precautions 
to thwart them. 

First, let me point out that Margaret Johnson is not my 
real name. Officials of the FBI and the states of Tennessee 
and Georgia have kindly helped me to conceal my true 
identity because of the viciousness of the crimes perpetrated 



against me. But everything else I shall relate is exactly 
as it happened to me on that black Thursday of April 14th, 
1955. 

It was a pleasant morning in my city, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. I remember sniffing the spring air appreciatively 
as I drove from my home to the pharmacy owned by my 
brother, where I work. Since I have reached my middle 
years and have had a rather serious operation, I have 
learned to enjoy little things which most persons take for 
granted, like green lawns and shrubs in bloom. 

I had no inkling that this day would be any different from 
countless others. Living alone, working in a drugstore, and 
finding your amusement in books and music and television 
leads you to believe that strange and terrible things happen 
only in fiction stories, not on the streets you walk every day. 

I opened the store at 8 a.m. and waited on several cus- 
tomers who came in. About 10 o'clock, my brother and my 
mother arrived to take over. Mother and I discussed a little 
trip I would have to make to the wholesale drug house on 
Market Street, Chattanooga, and to the North Chattanooga 
branch of the American National Bank and Trust Company. 
I do not recall that anyone was in the store and overheard 
this conversation which could, conceivably, have put po- 
tential bandits on my trail. 

At about 1 p.m. I started blithely out, driving the black 
Ford business coupe which my brother owns, and it was 
when I stepped into that car that I made my first mistake. 
I did not lock the door. The right-hand door was locked 
but the one on my left, the driver's side, I left unlocked. 
If I had taken that one little precaution I might have saved 
myself terrible agony. Every woman who drives should re- 
member always to lock all car (Continued on page 78) 
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BY SEYMOUR ETTMAN 

"// you don't come home 
tonight, who's gonna 
miss you?" growled the 
gunman to the terrified 
woman. Thus began an 
incredible ten hours of 
terror, ending with a 
daring bank holdup 
that netted a patient 
bandit $188,000 



THE LONE RAIDER 



ON MOST NIGHTS of the week, Port Chester's 
store fronts are dark by 9 p.m. An occasional 
bar sign on Main Street or Westchester, Ave- 
nue sheds an island of neon glow on the almost de- 
serted pavement and an occasional car trundles up 
Route 119, headed for the Hutchinson River Park- 
way or the nearby Connecticut state line. There are 
periodic flurries of activity when a northbound train 
from Manhattan strikes sparks from the switch- 
block at the railroad station. Then covies of cabs 
flush from the sidestreets to gather at the depot. But 
when the train moves on, the cabs disappear and 
Port Chester seems a deserted village once again. 

It's different on Thursday nights. The stores stay open 
late on Thursdays. Traffic pulses along the avenues until 
well past 11 o'clock. The pavements are crowded. 



March 1st, 1956, was a Thursday. At 5:30, Mrs. Mary Kos- 
tolos drove from the County Trust Company's branch bank 
to keep a dinner date at the home of her sister. Miss Angel- 
ina Fasolino, on Regent Street. When the dishes were washed 
and put away, the two women decided to go shopping. They 
drove downtown in Mrs. Kostolos' car and looked at hats. 
At 10 o'clock, Mary dropped her sister off at her corner and 
headed south to her apartment at 391 Irving Avenue. 

The headlamps of the 1950 Hudson cut a sweeping arc in 
the darkness as Mrs. Kostolos turned into the driveway. 
One of the double garage doors was closed. Leaving the en- 
gine running, she got out to prop it open. The night air was 
spiced with a peppermint aroma from the candy factory six 
short blocks away. In the eastern distance, the muffled wail 
of a tugboat drifted between Calf Island and Byram Point. 
It was a peaceful sound. 

Mary opened the garage door and went back to the car. 

Workmen building bank addition (r.) were unaware of holdup 



Carefully watching the white guide line painted on the con- 
crete floor, she piloted the car into the garage. She slipped 
on the dome light to gather up her packages, unaware that 
the car door at her side had slowly swung open. The unex- 
pected voice was harsh, but cautiously quiet. It spoke almost 
in her ear. "Douse the light. Quick!" 

Mary Kostolos almost jumped out of her skin. The fright- 
ened cry that welled from her lips was wordless. She had a 
brief glimpse of a hulking shape, of a brown felt hat, 
hornrimmed glasses, and unshaven jowls. Something hard 
prodded her midriff. She lowered her terror-filled eyes to 
the gun that the stranger had jammed against her abdomen. 
He moved his free hand to the switch and the dome light 
flicked off. 

From the other side of the car, Mary heard a second man 
whisper as he opened the rear door. "Don't turn around, 
lady. Slide over on the seat. We're going for a ride." 

The man with the gun shoved himself in beside her and 
turned on the ignition. He backed the sedan out to the street 
and turned north into Elmont Avenue. The man in the back 
seat spoke to his companion in a hoarse and worried whis- 
per: "Anybody see us?" 

"No. There was no one on the street." 

"You sure?" 

"Shut up. I'm telling you nobody was out there." 

Mary Kostolos fought breath into her lungs. She bit her 
lips and pressed her hands against her knees to keep them 
from shaking. The driver began to talk to her. 

"You did the smart thing not to holler, lady. I wouldn't 
want to hurt you." 

Frenzied thoughts clawed through Mary Kostolos' brain. 
They evoked a series of images which wavered before her 
eyes as on the screen of a badly focused TV set. She saw 
herself screaming in pain while two faceless brutes beat her 
with hamlike fists. She saw herself struggling in the iron 
grip of a sadist whose fingers tore at her clothes. She saw 
herself lying dead in the leafless brush by the side of a 
country road. 

"I don't like this riding through town," the man in the 
back said. "Better head west." 

"It's all right," the driver said. He turned to the woman 
and studied her face. "I'm gonna ask you questions and you 
give me straight answers. But straight, see. Any lies, you're 
gonna pay for them the hard way. Understand?" 

Mary forced herself to speak. "Yes," she said tightly. 

"You got an apartment in that joint. Live there alone?" 



"Yes, I do." Mary wondered what he was driving at. 
"If you don't come home tonight, who's gonna miss 
you?" 

Mary thought desperately. Who would miss her? Who? 
"Nobody," she said. "Maybe the girl next door. Sometimes 
I bring her the papers. Sometimes neighbors drop in." 

"After 10?" 

"Sometimes." 

The man in the back seat was worried again. "I don't like 
this," he said. "Maybe they'll miss her." 

"Shut up," the driver said. "They ain't gonna miss her. 
If I think they'll miss her, I might drive her back so it'll 
look like she came in. But if we do that, I'll be right up there 
with her to make sure she don't tip nobody off." 

"You're nuts," the man in the back seat said. "You know 
where that would get you." 

Mary parted her lips and pushed the words out. Despera- 
tion honed an edge of hysteria to what she said. "Look. I've 
got my purse with money in it. Take it and let me get out. 
Please. Please. Take the money. Take the car. Just let me 
get out." 

"She's gonna scream," the man in the back seat said "I'll 
cover her head." 

From behind, a soiled woolen muffler suddenly draped 
itself over Mary Kostolos' head. It served as a blindfold and 
a gag. Mary tried to claw it away from her face, but the 
gun in the driver's hand suddenly prodded her ribs again. 
She lowered her hands. 

The car drove on, well out of the city by this time. Mary 
trembling under the improvised hood, listened for the sound 
of other cars. They were few and far between. After about 
40 minutes the muffler was removed from her head. Mary 
studied the road, trying to recognize the location, but it was 
impossible to tell where she was. Connecticut, maybe. Pos- 
sibly one of the dirt roads north of Greenwich, 

"You want a cigarette?" the driver asked her. 

"No," Mary Kostolos said. "I don't smoke." 

Why had they driven her out to this isolated area? She 
listened to the pounding of her heart, certain that her cap- 
tors must hear it, too. "Please," she began. "I'm 52 years 
old. I'm a widow. Please don't — " 

The driver laughed, but there was little humor in the 
sound. "You think we're looking tor a girl?" he demanded. 

Mary moved her wooden lips. No sound came from them. 

"There's only one reason we're interested in you, lady," 
the man in the back seat said. 
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"That's right," the driver said. "You're here for one rea- 
son and nothing else." 

"What do you want from me?" Mary Kostolos ground out. 

"You work in the County Trust Company," tJie driver 
said. "You carry the keys." 

A new surge of terror rippled through Mary's veins. It 
was a different kind of fear. "The bank?" she echoed faintly. 

"That's right," the driver said. "We're knocking over the 
bank." 

The woman stiffened. Her blood ran cold. Her captors 
seemed more sinister than before. They had picked her out 
not as a random victim, but because she was a teller at the 
drive-in branch of the County Trust Company on Irving 
Street. 

"Let's park some place," the man in the back seat said. 
"We don't want to take no chances running out of gas." 

"Full tank," the driver said. "No fear of that." 

"Park it, anyway," the second man said. 

The Hudson drew up to the shoulder of the road. The 
driver cut the lights and turned off the ignition. 

"You open up the bank this week, right?" the driver 
began. 

Mary nodded. "That's right," she said. 

"Other weeks, Ernest Marino alternates with Mr. Unge- 
mack, right?" 

Marino was a teller, also. J. Purdy Ungemack was the as- 
sistant cashier. "Yes," Mary Kostolos said. "That's the way 
it works." 

"But this week, you've got the key?" 

"Yes," she admitted 

"All right, lady," the driver said. "Just give it here." 
Mary's fingers were as cold as ice. She fumbled with the 



clasp of her pocketbook and fished for her key ring. She 
drew it out. 

"Which is the key?" 

Mary fingered the keys in the dark and selected the one 
which opened the front door of the bank. "This one," she 
said. 

The driver took the key ring and manipulated the snap. 
He slid off the bank key and returned the others. 
"Thanks," Mary Kostolos murmured. 
"Thank you," the driver said. 

"Are you sure it's the right key?" the man in the back 
seat demanded. 

"Simmer down," the driver ordered him "What you need 
is a cup of coffee. Your nerves are jangled." 

"I don't need no coffee," the man said. 

The driver prodded the woman with his elbow. "Maybe 
you'd like some coffee," he suggested. 

She shook her head quickly. "No," she said. "I couldn't 
swallow it." 

For a long time no one spoke. "Okay," the driver said. 
"I'm just going over in my mind the way it works. You 
open up. Then Marino comes in. Then Ungemack. Right?" 

"That's right." 

"And you lay out the cash for the morning. You start get- 
ting things ready, is that it?" 

Mary began to breathe a little easier. A sudden glimmer 
of a hope perked up her spirits. "Mister," she said, "let me 
tell you something. I'm a teller in the bank, as you know. 
I've been working in County Trust for 33 years, but I never 
once laid out the cash in all that time. I'm not a bank officer, 
you see. I have no access to the cash. An officer has to get 
the money out of the vault." 
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The man in the back seat swore, the driver quieted him 
down. "So tonight it will be different," he said. "Tonight 
you vary the routine." 

Mary shook her head. "Can't be done. I don't know the 
vault combination. Only the bank officers know." 

"And all the cash is in the vault?" 

"All of it," Mary Kostolos said. A great deal of it indeed, 
she added to herself. The payrolls for dozens of Port Ches- 
ter companies, already broken down into 5s, 10s, and 20s. 
An awful lot of cash, nearly a quarter of a million dollars! 

"This ain't gonna work," the man in the back seat said. 
"She can't crack the vault." 

"You leveling?" the driver asked Mary harshly. 

"Cross my heart," she said. "I can't touch the vault. No- 
body can — except an officer. If you mess up the combination, 
it rings an alarm at police headquarters." 

The man in the back seat swore again. 

"Shaddup!" the driver bellowed at him. His voice when 
he spoke was raw and rasping. "We can still do it right. We 
got to get in the bank, see. We'll be waiting for an officer. 
When Ungemack comes in, we'll put him to work." His voice 
became ominous. "But maybe the babe isn't leveling," he 
said. 

"I swear I'm telling the truth," Mary Kostolos said. "I 
don't know the combination." 

"Start driving again," the man in the back seat said. "I get 
the jitters, sitting here in the dark." 

"Okay," the driver said. "We'll head back to town." 

Because they suspected Mary might try to cry out when 
they came to a populated area, the two desperados covered 
her head with the muffler again. They warned her that 
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should she betray them, it would mean her death. The car 
threaded its way through the night and finally cruised down 
Irving Avenue again. The men stared anxiously at Mary's 
apartment house. 

"No lights on in the whole joint," the driver said. "No- 
body's waiting up for her." 

Under her hood, Mary prayed with all of her might. "Let 
Angelina call me on the phone." she said to herself. "Or 
my brother Emil. Let a cop be standing in front of the 
bank." 

The kidnapers drove past the bank. "Nobody in sight," 
the driver said. "Should we go in now?" 

There was a whining quality to the other's voice. "Don't 
rush it," he said. "We got all night. Head out to the country 
again." 

The car maneuvered through the deserted streets of Port 
Chester and headed into the rural area once again. Mrs. 
Kostolos' hood was removed. She glanced at her watch. It 
was 12:45 a.m. 

"Tell me this," the driver said. "This Ernie Marino comes 
in after you. How does he get in the door?" 

"I open it up for him," Mary said. 

"And Ungemack, how about him?" 

"He has his own key." 

"Do you have any signals to tip them off that something's 
wrong?" 

The woman looked at him blankly and the driver ex- 
plained. He wanted to know whether, by prearrangement, 
the first employe who came into the bank in the morning 
manipulated the window shade or kicked aside the door mat 
or by any other means communicated the fact that all was 
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or was not in complete order on the inside. Mrs. Kostolos 
told him that this was not the case. It was, she realized be- 
latedly, a good idea. Unfortunately, no such signal system 
was employed at the branch. 

The car continued to tour aimlessly through a maze of 
Westchester back roads. The tension mounted, not only for 
the victim but for her captors. The driver had stronger 
nerves than his confederate but he, too, showed signs of 
strain. He headed back to town again, hooding the woman 
with the muffler as before. Once more the car stopped. The 
man in the back seat got out and slammed the door. Mrs. 
Kostolos did not hear him return. 

"We better head for the bank," the driver said. "It's 
nearly 3:30 a.m." He pulled off the muffler and stuffed it 
into his pocket. Mary saw that they were in Port Chester 
again, headed south on Irving Street. The streets were de- 
serted. Twenty yards from the brick colonial branch bank 
at 211 Irving Avenue, the driver pulled the car to the curb. 
He doused the lights and turned the key in the ignition lock. 
He put his right hand into his coat pocket and indicated the 
gun. "I'm after money," he said. "Nothing else. If you cross 
me up, I'll use the gun. Play it square and you won't get 
hurt." As Mary nodded, he continued. "Stick close beside 
me. I'll handle the key." 

He got out of the car and opened Mary's door. She had 
difficulty walking, but she managed to make her feet move. 
No one was in sight. The key turned in the lock and the door 
swung open. The gunman pushed her inside, followed 
quickly, and locked the door behind him. There was a 
cathedral-like silence in the interior of the small building. 
The desperado and the woman halted next to the door, both 



of them listening. There was no sound but their breathing. 

"You're sure you can't open that vault?" the gunman de- 
manded once more. 

"Honest," Mary said. "I swear it." 

"Stay away from the alarms and march straight to the 
men's room," the bandit said. "I'm going to have to tie 
you up." 

Mary Kostolos walked slowly, carefully, in the dark. She 
headed for the washrooms in the rear, careful to pick a 
course which led between the wall and the teller's cages. 
She had a sudden urge to rush to her teller's cage and tramp 
on the alarm button with her foot, but cold fear kept her 
moving to the rear. 

The bandit produced a roll of plastic covered wire from 
his pocket. It was a variety in common use as clothesline. 
"I've got to tie you up, lady," he said. "I can't take no 
chances." He looped the wire around the woman's wrists 
and secured the loose ends around the knob of the wash- 
room door. "I'll bring over a chair," he said. "You can sit 
down. We got a long wait ahead of us." 

He carried over a chair and Mary Kostolos seated herself. 
He asked more questions. When Marino was due? At 7:30. 
And Ungemack? Fifteen minutes later. Was there any loose 
cash that could be gathered up while they waited? No. All 
the bank's funds were locked up in the time vault. 

"Time vault?" the desperado asked sharply. "What do you 
mean — -time vault?" 

"It's got a time lock," Mary Kostolos said. "There are two 
safes, one inside the other. The first one is opened and 
you've got to wait 15 minutes before you open the other. If 
you don't wait, it rings a bell in headquarters." 



There came the sudden sound of an approaching auto- 
mobile, then footfalls on the pavement outside. The bandit 
whipped out his gun and stood rigid. Mary Kostolos prayed. 

Outside in the street, Patrolman Roland Patterson left his 
cruiser and walked across the sidewalk to the bank's front 
door. Routinely he rattled the doorknob and checked the 
lock. It was secure. He walked back to his patrol car and 
drove away. 

'■Does the cop always do that?" the gunman asked the 
captive teller. 

"I don't know," Mary answered. "I guess he does." 

The bandit asked a few more questions, but for the most 
part Vie was silent. Mary gave him the locations of most of 
the bank's alarms. She told him that the first customers 
were usually admitted by 8:30. She admitted that the gun- 
man had parked her car in a position which approximated 
its usual place on the days she drove to work. 

The darkness in the back was lifting somewhat, becoming 
gray shadow which shortened with the dawn. The gunman 
caught Mary Kostolos' eyes trained on his face. He took 
the muffler out of his pocket and hooded her face again. 

He's about 40, Mary Kostolos thought. He's wearing a 
short greenish coat. He weighs about 170. 

"I know what you're thinking," the gunman said harshly. 
"Don't try to remember what I look like. It might not be 
good for you." 

The street sounds outside increased in volume as the light 
brightened. Commuters drove to the station. Passersby 
chatted as they walked along the sidewalk. A diesel engine 
coughed into motion at a construction job some 30 yards 
down the street. 

The bandit stood behind Mrs. Kostolos and removed her 



hood. "They're building something on the bank, ain't they?" 
"An addition," Mary told him. 
"When do the workers get here?" 
"I think about 8." 
"Do they come in?" 
"No. They're working outside." 

The bandit glanced at the clock on the wall. It was ap- 
proaching 7:30. He undid the loop of wire from the door- 
knob. "Pretty soon Marino is coming here," he said. "You 
open the door and stand aside. Don't tip him off." 

He led the frightened woman to the door and the two 
waited nearly a half-hour for the second teller. The min- 
utes dragged by. From outside came the ring of hammers 
and the scraping of gravel as the construction workers took 
up their work on the exterior of the building. At 7:50 
Ernest Marino, 27, who had just driven up from Mamaron- 
eck, came to the bank door. He rattled the knob and called 
out, "Mary! Let me in." 

Mrs. Kostolos glanced apprehensively at the bandit. The 
gunman nodded. With icy fingers, Mary opened the door, 
Marino stepped inside and shut the door behind him. Only 
then did he see the bandit covering his every move. 

"Raise your hands," the gunman said. "Get over near the 
woman." 

Marino took a look at the gun. "Sure," he said. "Sure." 

With deft movements the desperado looped another length 
of wire around Marino's wrists. 

"Can you open the safe?" he grated. 

"No, sir. Don't know the combination." 

"The two of you march to the men's room," the bandit 
said. "I'm right behind you. I'm closing the door on you. If 
you make a move or a sound, I'll (Continued on page 80) 





The Girl 
Who Threatened 



BY GEORGE VEDDER JONES 




A mysteriously missing high school girl, 
a blizzard and finally murder were what 
Kaukauna, Wisconsin, police had to face 



POLICE CHIEF Harold Z. Engerson put down 
the telephone at his home in Kaukauna, Wis- 
consin, sighed wearily and got his coat and hat- 
It was a- -few minutes before midnight on Friday, 
March 9th, 1956, and he had been about to go to bed 
when the call had come from his night desk ser- 
geant. An 18-year-old high school girl was unac- 
countably missing from her home. The chief thought 
that the girl was, in all probability, at an ice cream 
parlor or at the home of a friend. Nine out of ten 
missing teenagers turned up safe and sound. Still 
he had always made it a point to investigate such- 
cases personally. 

He backed his car out of the garage and drove through 
streets that were still banked high with snow that had 
fallen early that week. The winter had been a severe one 
for Kaukauna and the other cities clustered around Lake 
Winnebago in east central Wisconsin. Auto accidents had 
risen sharply, more of his men were needed on traffic duty, 
and in addition his small police force had been called on to 
help clear snow from the streets. Now with spring less than 
two weeks away, Engerson hoped this work would slacken 
off. 

The chief pulled up before a roomy frame house on a 
quiet street and rang the bell. The door was opened by a 
mild-mannered middle-aged man in working clothes. He 
looked very worried. 
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"Chief Engerson? I'm George Van Der Horst," the man 
said. "Sorry to bother you so late, but I'm terribly worried 
about my daughter, Theresa. Please come in." 

As the chief entered the living room, he saw a teen-aged 
girl at the table in the dining room, apparently doing school 
work. From the kitchen came the voices of other young 
people. 

Engerson ask'ed Van Der Horst when he had last seen his 
daughter. 

"Well, I'm night watchman at a paper company, and I 
left for my job this afternoon before she got back from 
school. Her sister, Helen," Van Der Horst nodded toward 
the girl in the dining room, "says Theresa came home 
around 5 o'clock. They all had dinner together. Afterward 
Theresa went to her room to study. Then she went out 
again about 8. She told Helen she was just going to mail a 
letter and would be right back. That's the last Helen saw 
of her. 

"When Theresa wasn't home by 11, Helen began to 
worry. She telephoned all of Theresa's friends, thinking she 
might have dropped in to visit someone. But no one had 
seen her. She phoned me then, and I came home and went 
to the neighbors' houses. They'd seen nothing of her either, 
so I called the police. Theresa has never stayed out a whole 
evening before without letting us know where she was 
going." 

At this point. Van Der Horst explained that he was a 
widower, his wife having died nine years ago. 

"I was left with eight children to take care of," he went 
on. "I could never find another woman willing to tackle 



the job with me, so I've had to bring up the whole brood 
myself. I guess I have done all right, because none of them 
has ever given me any trouble — that is, until tonight. I just 
can't imagine where Theresa could have gone." 

Engerson asked whether the girl had acted worried or 
frightened recently. 

"Not that I've noticed," the watchman replied. "Every- 
body seems to like her at school — both girls and boys. And 
she gets along fine with her brothers and sisters at home. 
She's always been a good girl, quiet and modest and a will- 
ing worker around the house." 

"Did she have a steady boy friend?" the chief asked. 

"Yes. A nice young fellow named Mike McCormick. She 
says he's asked her to marry him after he's finished school 
and gets a job. Helen says she called Mike's house first 
when Theresa didn't come home. His father said Mike had 
gone to a basketball game with another boy." 

Engerson asked whether Theresa had other suitors be- 
sides McCormick. Van Der Horst said she had gone out 
several times with another young man the previous fall but 
that he did not remember his name or much about him. 

"When you've got five daughters all bringing their young 
men around, you get them all mixed up," the father said. 
"Her sister might know, though." He called Helen. 

The girl at the dining table, a pretty brunette of about 
17, entered the living room. Her father said Helen was a 
sophomore at Kaukauna High School, while Theresa was a 
senior. 

"I know the fellow you mean," Helen said in answer to 
the chief's question. "He's from (Continued on page 89) 
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CRIMINAL INVESTIGATORS don't like poison 
cases. They are too well aware that poisoners 
seldom strike on impulse. On the contrary, 
such crimes are by their very nature cruel and 
callous and deliberately planned over a period of 
time. They are tough to crack, and even when the 
culprit's identity becomes a practical certainty the 
evidence to clinch the case against him in court is 
difficult to obtain — so difficult that too often the 
poisoner goes free. Such thoughts may have been in 
the mind of McDonald Gallion, Alabama's chief as- 
sistant attorney general, when he set up that first 
conference in the Martin case early in January , 1956 
There was a frown on his face as he greeted Tom 
Carlisle, the state's chief criminal investigator, and 
Van Pruitt Jr., of the department of toxicology. 

The visitors settled themselves in chairs on either side 
of the lawyer's desk while he leafed through a sheaf of 
papers. He found the one he wanted and handed it to 
Pruitt. 

"Take a quick look at this," Gallion said briskly. "It's a 
report from the FBI lab in Washington on an analysis 
they made." 

"What's up?" Tom Carlisle asked. 

"About a month ago," the attorney began, "a young 
navy veteran, Ronald Martin from Mobile, was admitted 
to the vets' hospital at Biloxi. He was suffering from a 
severe stomach ailment — diarrhea, vomiting, terrible stom- 
ach pains. All the classic symptoms of stomach ulcers. Also 
the classic symptoms of certain types of poisoning. It's not 
usual for a fellow of 26 to get stomach ulcers, and Martin 
didn't have them, either. When the doctors couldn't make a 
diagnosis after eliminating every possible normal cause they 
could think of, they sent strands of his hair to Washington. 
The lab found arsenic." 

"On the guy's hair?" asked Carlisle. 

Pruitt looked up from the analysis report and nodded. 
"Arsenic in the body works its way to the hair and finger- 
nails." 

The chief investigator mulled this over. "Couldn't Martin 
have taken the stuff by mistake?" 

Pruitt shook his head. "According to this report the 
poisoning was no accident. Arsenic deposited at the roots 
of the hair keeps moving with the natural hair growth. In 
Martin's case, the stuff must have been ingested over a 
considerable period of time — two or three months, any- 
way. It looks like he was systematically fed poison in 
regular doses, not one of which was lethal. In time, though, 
the cumulative effect would have been fatal." 

"The boy's in pretty bad shape already." Gallion went 
on, "but at least he's alive and the doctors are doing what 
they can for him. We want to keep him alive and he's safe 
so long as he stays at the hospital. The only sure way to 
protect him is to nab the poisoner, so we'll have to act fast. 
I want a thorough investigation, but a quiet, discreet one, 
into every corner of young Martin's life — his family, his 
friends, his background. There's always the chance, of 
course, that the poisoner is a psycho, but usually in a cold- 
blooded crime of this kind there's a very sound, sane motive 
behind it. And of course the poisoner must be a person 
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close enough to the boy to have been in a position to slip him 
the arsenic." 

"Does Martin know that he's suffering from arsenic 
poisoning?" Carlisle asked. 

"No," Gallion answered. "When the doctors took samples 
of his hair, they told him they were going to test it for 
a nervous disorder. It's just as well he doesn't know until 
we have more facts. 

Ronald Martin had been living in Mobile and it was there 
he had taken sick. So it was in Mobile that the first phase 
of the investigation got under way. To Oscar F. Coley, the 
state investigator stationed in Mobile, went the assignment 
and his chief, Tom Carlisle, briefed him on the few known 
circumstances. 

To make inquiries in a criminal probe without arousing 
suspicion requires the tact of a diplomat and Oscar Coley 
was made to order for the job. First he drove across the 
Alabama state line into Mississippi and visited the Veterans 
Administration Hospital in Biloxi. Although he didn't ques- 
tion Ronald Martin he took a look at the young patient. 

The navy veteran was a good-looking young man, with 
blond hair, a thin face and slim but sturdily built. But he 
was a very sick guy. From the doctors Coley learned that 
Martin's illness had caused complete paralysis from the 
waist down. 

Coley spoke to the ward nurse. "Does young Martin have 
visitors?" he wanted to know. 

"Yes, indeed," the nurse answered. "His wife comes 
to see him almost every night. Drives all the way from 
Mobile. She never forgets to bring him some little gift, 
and she fusses over him. His sisters come to see him, too." 

"With his wife?" 

"No," the nurse said thoughtfully. "They never seem to 
come with Mrs. Martin," 

This might mean something, or nothing at all. Coley drew 
no conclusions but filed the tiny nugget of information 



away in his mind. The hospital records supplied other 
general data — the name of the paper mill in Mobile where 
the young man had worked before his seizure, the address 
where he lived with his wife Rhonda Bell Martin and 
the history of his illness. 

Apparently he had suffered his first attack in June of 
1955 and the symptoms were typical of a severe gastric 
disturbance. A Mobile physician had made a tentative 
diagnosis of stomach ulcers, but the ailment had not re- 
sponded to treatment. There had been X-ray pictures 
made on October 2nd, and in November young Martin 
made a brief stay in a Mobile hospital where he was kept 
under observation and his case studied. He grew worse and 
in December his doctor advised him to enter the veterans 
hospital. Unquestionably, this decision had saved his life. 

In the young man's file were other facts which Coley 
made a note of. While in the navy Martin had listed his 
home as Boylston, a suburb of Montgomery. The record 
also showed, that Ronald and Rhonda had been married in 
Prattville on December 7, 1951. In a case where it was so 
difficult to find the proper loose end that might unsnarl the 
tangle of mystery, the investigator could afford to overlook 
nothing, no matter how trivial it seemed. 

The next morning Coley parked his car a short way up 
the block from 304 North Conception Street in Mobile 
where Rhonda Bell Martin lived in a two-room furnished 
fiat. A few discreet questions in the neighborhood had 
elicited that information as well as identifying details of 
the woman's appearance. So, on that Wednesday morning 
of January 18th, Coley was not surprised to see a stockily 
built woman of middle age, wearing the white uniform 
of a waitress, step out of the house and walk to a battered 
1950 sedan parked at the curb. 

Coley would have been surprised, had he not known what 
to expect, for Rhonda Bell Martin was at least 20 years 
older than her young husband. Moreover, she was neither 
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Her junior by 20 years, last husband is paralyzed for life 



beautiful nor glamorous. Yes, in an unobtrusive way, she 
was attractive and pleasant looking. She had auburn hair, 
neatly coiffed. and blue eyes that smiled agreeably behind 
the panes of her heavy rimmed glasses. 

She drove along Conception Street with Coley cruising 
behind her, until she came to the Seabreeze Restaurant. She 
parked the sedan and went inside. A few minutes later, 
when Coley followed her, she was already busy, bustling 
from table to table and taking orders. 

Coley sat down at a table and caught her eye. It was only 
II o'clock and still too early for lunch, so Coley ordered 
coffee and doughnuts. He chatted sociably with his waitress 
and she answered in the usual bantering style of restau- 
rants.. x She was pleasant and cheerful and Coley. in sizing 
her uut, could see how a young man might find the feminine 
companionship he needed in marriage with a woman of 
such bright disposition, in spite of the difference in then- 
ages. 

Leaving the restaurant, Coley decided to drive to Pratt- 
ville, seat of Autauga County, to check on the Martins' 
marriage license. He had no reason to regret the 150-mile 
ride. On the way back he detoured lo nearby Montgomery 
and stopped off at the town of Boylston to make some 
inquiries. Then he went on to the Montgomery office of 
WilUarn B. Painter, the state investigator assigned to that 

*^ Coley telephoned Tom Carlisle and told him of his visit 
to Prattville "This may mean nothing at all," he said to 
his chief, "but there sure is a funny setup in the Martin 
family. In the marriage license application young Martin's 
address is listed as Fifth Street, Boylston. Now get this. The 
woman gave the same address and, what's more, gave her 
name as Rhonda Bell Martin— same last name as the 
boy's. The application said she'd been married before to 



a Claude Carroll Martin and that he died on April 27th, 
1951. 1 stopped off at Boylston and spoke with the neighbors. 
According to them, young Ronald Martin was Claude 
Martin's stepson!" 

"Then he's her stepson, too," Carlisle said slowly. "In 
Alabama such a marriage is illegal. The law doesn't allow a 
woman to marry her stepson." 

"Yeah, but they probably never gave it a thought since 
there was no blood relationship." 

Carlisle considered the new development. "As you say, 
the setup may have no bearing on the case, but we certainly 
ought to look into the father's death." 

"That's why I stopped off at Painter's office," Coley 
agreed. "I thought you'd want him to handle this end of 
the investigation." 

And that was the course ordered by Tom Carlisle. While 
Coley returned to his home base in Mobile to continue his 
inquiry there, William Painter began a parallel probe in 
the Montgomery area. No novice in tackling tough cases. 
Painter had hit the headlines on many occasions. Most 
recently he had been credited with brilliant assistance given 
to McDonald Gallion in the famed cleanup operation per- 
formed on notorious Phenix City. Painter had been a high- 
way patrolman before becoming a state investigator and 
had been a star pupil at the FBI National Academy. 

Deciding he could use some help, Painter called on the 
city police and Patrolman Thomas J. Ward, a plainclothes- 
man, was assigned to team up with the state investigator. 

For the next few days the two officials concentrated on 
Boylston, patiently making the rounds and talking with 
people who had been neighbors and friends of the Martins 
when they had lived in that community. It was a matter 
of dogged legwork, picking up a bit of information here, 
and a bit there, and fitting the pieces together into an 
emerging picture of the Martin domestic life. 

Claude Carroll Martin had been a hard working, home 
loving family man, earning $450 a month as a foreman at 
a large glass manufacturing plant. It was at the glass 
company, in fact, that he had met Rhonda Bell, a fellow 
worker. It had been a whirlwind courtship and their mar- 
riage was delayed only by the fact that the vivacious red- 
head was already a married woman. However, this prior 
marriage with Talmadge Gibson, an attendant at a veterans 
hospital, was already in the divorce court and was officially 
dissolved in October of 1949. On October 28th, Claude Mar- 
tin married Rhonda Bell in nearby Wetumpka and took his 
mature bride back to his home in Boylston. Undoubtedly 
Claude hoped that Rhonda would fill a tragic void in his 
household- His first wife Edith had been killed in an auto- 
mobile accident and had left him with three teen-age daugh- 
ters. 

For 16 months Claude Martin was a happy, contented 
man. The affection which his bride lavished on him was 
comforting and warming. Then Claude fell sick and no 
treatment seemed to help him. As far as the neighbors 
knew, from their fragmentary chats with Rhonda, her 
husband was suffering from some kind of "nervous dis- 
order." Rhonda was at his bedside constantly. She fed 
Jfim, and tended him, and gave him his medicines. 
f Claude grew worse. It was then that young Ronald 
entered the picture. Claude had contracted his illness 
while his stepson was in the navy. In February of 1951, 
Claude's condition became so grave that the Red Cross ar- 
ranged for Ronald to come home and help nurse his father. 
Together, he and Rhonda and the girls waited on the ail- 
ing man, but nothing helped. On April 27th, Claude Carroll 
Martin passed away in an agony of pain. 

Their common vigil at the sick man's bedside had ap- 
parently wrought a bond of deep affection between the 
young man and his stepmother. This attachment deepened 
in the dark days of mourning which followed Claude 
Martin's death. Finally, it ripened into love. Marriage 
between the two under such extraordinary circumstances 
did not go unopposed. The three girls were critical of the 
romance and moved from the house when Ronald and 
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Rhonda were wed in December of 1951. Since the breakup 
of the household, Romaine, the oldest of Claude's daughters, 
had moved on to New Iberia, Louisiana, where she was 
living with her husband. Lorraine, 22, was presently clerk- 
ing in a dime store and maintained an apartment in 
Montgomery for herself and Manalee, 17, who was still 
attending high school. 

Such was the story pieced together by the two investiga- 
tors. Obtaining the name of Claude Martin's physician from 
the death certificate on file. Painter and Ward visited the 
doctor and questioned him closely about Martin's symp- 
toms. Their eyes grew hard as they listened. Claude's fatal 
illness had been accompanied by diarrhea, vomiting, and 
excruciating stomach pains. 

"Just like young Martin," Painter commented grimly as 
they left the doctor's office. 

"Well, what do we do now?" Ward asked. 

Painter frowned. "We could recommend exhumation of 
the body, but it's too early. We ought to have a lot more 
to go on before we go that far. Right now, all we have is 
suspicion. Let's suppose that an autopsy shows that Martin 
died of arsenic poisoning. The trouble with arsenic is that 
it's so hard to trace. Anybody who wants to kill a rat or 
spray a fruit tree can buy the stuff over the counter and 
no questions asked. The family moved from Boylston long 
ago, so we can't even search there and hope to find any- 
thing. Then there's the matter of motive. We'll have to do 
a lot more checking before we can make out a case for 
exhumation." 

The next logical step was to investigate Claude Martin's 
estate, if any. Who had gained by his death? 

A search of the county court records disclosed that 
Claude Martin had been insured for at least $2,500. Such an 
amount had been paid by the life insurance company to 
Rhonda Martin as general guardian for Manalee, Martin's 
youngest daughter and the designated beneficiary. Ap- 
parently all this money had been drawn by Rhonda to pay 
for living expenses. As a general rule, life policies with 
a named beneficiary do not have to clear the probate courts. 
On the chance that Claude Martin had other policies, Painter 
and Ward communicated with the life insurance office. The 
information came back that the proceeds of a second 
policy on Martin's life in the amount of $2,000 had been 
paid directly to Rhonda Martin, the beneficiary. Thus, as 
a result of Claude Martin's death, $4,500 had come into 
Rhonda's possession. 

"Not a fortune, but nice to have," Painter observed. 

"That could have been the motive for Claude's murder — 
if he was murdered," Ward pointed out. "But what about 
the son Ronald?" 

"We'll have to find out," Painter promised somberly. 
"This case is beginning to make sense." 

The case made even more sense when the investigators 
checked Ronald Martin's insurance status and ascertained 
that his life was insured for $3,000. 

While motive in a poison case is often comparatively 
easy to establish, establishing the elements of means and 
opportunity presents a more difficult obstacle. The officials 
decided not to try to trace a rare poison, but one easily 
obtainable by almost anyone. They were convinced that the 
arsenic fed young Martin had been purchased in the form 
of some common household commodity. Painter and Ward 
made the rounds of grocers and druggists in Boylston, hop- 
ing to find some merchant who could recall selling an 
arsenic compound to someone close to young Martin and 
his stepfather. The officers had no success and widened their 
search to Montgomery. In Mobile, Coley was performing 
the same unrewarding chore. Law enforcement officers 
in nearby towns were asked to help in the search. 

By now, all the officials concerned realized that such 
leads as they had uncovered all pointed in one direction. 
Every person closely connected with the Martins had been 
thoroughly screened. The probe had revealed no secret 
enemies outside the family circle, no clandestine love 
affairs. It was agreed by all (Continued on page 88 1 




Carolyn drank single glass of milk. Hied. Ellyn Elizabeth 
(below) suffered whole year and lost the use of her limbs 
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"THEY CAN'T 
HANG ME ANY HIGHER 



Admitting two murders of which he stood accused, the nice, 
quiet young man then calmly added, "/ also killed another fellow/' 



BY D .L.CHAM PI ON 



BEFORE DAWN on the morning oj January 
23rd, 1956, Loren E. Tracy, sleeping soundly 
in his home outside North Las Vegas, Nevada, 
had never heard of Police Sergeant Dick Barber, on 
duty near Nellis Air Force Base. At 4:45 a.m. Barber 
and Tracy had unexpectedly acquired a mutual ac- 
quaintance who could have introduced them. The 
circumstances, however, were such that he did not. 
It was a bright, starry night and a crisp wind was 
blowing across the desert when Sergeant Barber 
saw the Buick. He noticed that it bore California 
license plates, but since it was traveling at 70 miles 
an hour he hadn't time to notice anything else. Bar- 
ber stepped on the accelerator of the police car and 
set out in pursuit. He succeeded in forcing the Buick 
to the side of the road 50 feet from the main gate of 
the Nellis Base. He got out of his car, approached 
the Buick and said, "Let's see your driver's license 
and car registration." 




Loren Tracy told of 4 hours he was held captive by killer 
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The man at the wheel was about 35 years old. His hair 
was brown and wavy. H : e eyes were small, dark and 
glittering. He shrugged. "I wasn't doing anything, Officer." 

"You were doing over 70 and that constitutes reckless 
driving in this state. Let me see your papers." 

The man behind the wheel produced them. They iden- 
tified him as Kenneth Short of Burbank, California. Barber 
examined them and said, "Okay. Turn your car around 
and follow mc to the police station." 

This appeared to disturb Kenneth Short. "Aren't you 
going to give me a summons?" 

"No. I'm arresting you for reckless driving." 

Barber returned to the police car. Short slowly made a 
U-turn with the Buick. Then suddenly his car picked up 
speed. It roared down the road before the police car had 
started. Barber jammed down on the gas and gave chase. 

The tires of the Buick whined as the car swung perilously 
into East College Street. As Barber made the same turn 
he saw the Buick spin out of control at the intersection 
of Betty Lane. It careened off the road into a ditch, 
toppled over onto its right side. 

Barber saw a man climb through the window and run off 
into the darkness. A moment later, he braked his own car 
at the side of the wrecked Buick. He communicated with 
the North Las Vegas police by radio, then set about exam- 
ining the smashed Buick. 

Less than half a mile away, Loren E. Tracy still sle'pt 
peacefully. Tracy, a 50-year-old bartender, was suddenly 
awakened by an odd sound which appeared to come from 
his living room. He slid out of bed, groped for his bathrobe 
and slippers and switched on the living room light. 

He saw a man rummaging in a closet. More surprised 
than alarmed, Tracy said, "Who the devil are you? What 
are you doing here?" 

And then he noticed the revolver in the man's hand. 




Viclim Kenneth Short. "I shot him in the hack of the head." 



The stranger, who was about 35 years old and had brown, 
wavy hair, faced his involuntary host and now Tracy 
noticed that there was blond on the man's shirt, a lacera- 
tion over his right eye. "My name," he said mildly, "is 
Kenneth Short — at least for the time being. And I'm hiding 
from the cops." 

Loren Tracy was a man not easily frightened. "Let's 
ease the pressure a little," he said. "Let's go into the 
kitchen and have a cup of coffee." 

"A pleasure," said the man who for the time being was 
Kenneth Short. "I wonder if I might have a slice of toast 
to go with it?" 

"By all means. Right this way." 

"You go first." 

Tracy led the way to the kitchen. He busied himself at 
the stove while his unexpected guest sat at the table. The 
conversation was amiable and pleasant, but the man who 
called himself Short kept the muzzle of his gun aimed in 
the general direction of Loren Tracy. They were sipping 
the coffee and munching the toast when the doorbell rang 
imperiously. The pressure which Tracy had sought to ease 
returned abruptly. 

Short stood up. He said tensely, "That's the cops. They'll 
be looking for me. Open the door and tell them you haven't 
seen me. I'll be right behind you. So will this gun." 

Tracy nodded. He went to the front door and opened it 
slightly. A North Las Vegas police officer stood on the 
threshold. 

"We're looking for a guy," the officer said. "Seen any 
strangers around here this morning?" 

Tracy shook his head. Then actuated by curiosity, he 
asked, "Who is he? What do you want him for?" 

"His name's Short. It's a reckless driving charge." 

The officer went away. Tracy closed the door. He re- 
turned to the kitchen, looked at his visitor and said, "Are 
you crazy?" 

Short lowered his gun a little and said, "Why?" 

"You run away from the police. You threaten me with 
a gun and all you're wanted for is a traffic charge." 

Short smiled faintly. "That's all they want me for now. 
After a while they'll want me for more than that. I guess 
I'm a kind of desperado. Now, let's sit down and finish 
our breakfast." 

At 8 o'clock, Short said, "Let's get your car out of the 
garage. I want you to drive me to Arrowhead Acres. I've 
got some friends out that way. They'll take care of me." 

"All right. You've got the gun." 

They went to the garage and climbed into Loren Tracy's 
car. A moment later they were headed toward the com- 
munity of Arrowhead Acres. 

At the corner of Statz and Collins Streets, Short ordered 
Tracy to stop the car. "My friend lives around here," he 
said. "Here, I'd like you to have a couple of souvenirs of 
my visit." He took a calling card with Kenneth Short's 
name engraved upon it and handed it to Tracy. He fished 
in his trousers pocket and withdrew a man's wrist watch. 
"You can have this, too. It might be valuable later today, 
when you learn it's a gift from a desperado." 

He nodded amiably, climbed out of the car and walked 
down Statz Street. Tracy drove over to Nellis Boulevard, 
then to the police station, where he told the story of the 
events of the early morning. 

The desk sergeant listened gravely to Tracy, asked him 
to sit down, then put through calls to Sheriff W. E. "Butch" 
Leypoldt of Clark County, the Sheriff's Lieutenant, William 
O'Reilly, and to the local office of the FBI. 

When he hung up, Tracy said, "This sounds important. 
I thought you only wanted that guy on a traffic rap." 

"That was at 4 o'clock this morning. Now we want him 
for kidnaping you, maybe for robbery, and possibly for 
murder. You'll hear all about it when the other officers 
get here." 

During the next hour, Loren Tracy heard a great deal. 
When the North Las Vegas officers, summoned by Sergeant 
Dick Barber, had aided him in his search they had come 



In home of man named as accessory in kidnaping and burglary police found Iwo guns stolen in Las Vegas and Short's billfold 



upon a number of incriminating documents. The man who 
had identified himself as Kenneth Short could just as easily 
have introduced himself as Donald Gilday of South 11th 
Street, Las Vegas, C. A. Heckethom of Yucca Street, or 
Ralph H. Rainey, a Los Angeles butcher. 

Identification papers of all three were in the glove de- 
partment of the Buick. The homes of Gilday and Hecket- 
hom had been recently robbed. The bloody bullet-ridden 
body of Ralph Rainey, 48, had been found on January 10th 
near the town of Budville, New Mexico. 

The sheriff's office had put through a call to Los Angeles 
to check the license plate of the Buick. It was registered 
in the name of Kenneth Short of Burbank. Short was an 
electrical engineer who had left his home some 10 days 
before. He had bought the new Buick in Michigan, then 
headed back west to meet his wife, Mira, in San Francisco, 
whence they planned to drive back to Burbank. He was 
due there on Saturday, January 21st, but he failed to arrive. 
The last communication Mrs. Short received from her hus- 
band was a post card from Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Sheriff Leypoldt had promptly informed the FBI, which 
entered the case on the presumption that the fugitive had 
crossed a state line to avoid prosecution for murder. Ley- 
poldt had also obtained a description of Short from his 
wife— a description which did not tally at all with that 
given by Loren Tracy of the man who had kidnaped him. 
Roadblocks were set up and Clark and neighboring county 
officials were alerted. A group of deputies was despatched 
to Arrowhead Acres in search of the friends the fugitive 
had told Tracy he had there. 

Early on the morning of Tuesday, January 24th, the man 
who temporarily was Kenneth Short strode into the main 
street of the town of Caliente, in Lincoln County, 120-odd 
miles north of Las Vegas. He was wearing a clean white 
shirt. There was a deep cut over his right eye. He ap- 
proached two men who were chatting on the sidewalk 
outside the Cornelius Hotel. They were Highway Patrol- 
man Duke Hill and City Marshal Claude Davis. 

"Say," he said, "can you fellows tell me where I can get 
this cut fixed?" 

Hill directed him to a doctor whose office was around the 



corner from the hotel. The man called on the doctor, had 
his wound bandaged, then checked into the Cornelius Hotel. 
A few minutes later, he entered a nearby cafe and ordered 
his breakfast. 

He had almost finished eating when Hill and Davis came 
into the restaurant. Hill said abruptly, "Is your name 
Kenneth Short?" 

Apparently, it wasn't any longer. The man who had 
been Kenneth Short looked up and said blandly, "Kenneth 
Short? I never heard of him. I'm Samuel Stuart." 

"Whoever you are," said Davis, "you answer the descrip- 
tion of a man wanted in Las Vegas." 

"Wanted? For what?" 

"Reckless driving, breaking and entering, and kidnaping. 
You'd better come along with us." 

The man who was now Samuel Stuart stood up. "I re- 
member that Las Vegas accident," he said. "But I can't 
recall anything that happened before last Saturday. I've 
got an attack of amnesia. I get it now and then." 

This statement didn't impress the officers. They took 
Stuart into custody and promptly informed Las Vegas that 
they had done so. Sheriff's Lieutenant William O'Reilly 
immediately drew up a warrant for Stuart's arrest on a 
charge of second-degree kidnaping. Shortly afterwards a 
carload of officers headed by Sheriff Leypoldt, District 
Attorney George Dickerson and three FBI agents raced out 
of Las Vegas and headed for Caliente. 

The man now calling himself Samuel Stuart was returned 
to Las Vegas at 9: 30 in the evening of January 24th. Ques- 
tioned by the federal agents, the sheriff and the district 
attorney, the prisoner said, "I got this darned amnesia. 
Now I recall finding this car of Short's parked in the hamlet 
of Santa Rosa in New Mexico. No one came along to claim 
it, so I took it. Any papers you found in it must have been 
there when I drove it off." 

"Do you recall kidnaping Tracy?" asked the sheriff. 

Stuart nodded. "I didn't really kidnap him. I just told 
him I had a gun. I didn't really." 

"Tracy saw the gun. He says you held it on him all the 
time." 

Stuart shrugged and said mildly, "He must be mistaken." 




Accomplice said suspect's gun forced him to assist escape 
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He added that he remembered stealing a clean shirt after 
leaving Tracy. Then he hitchhiked to Alamo and from 
Alamo to Caliente. In Caliente he bought a bus ticket to 
Ely. But he remembered nothing else. 

While booking him, Undersheriff W. Lloyd Bell asked 
his address, closest of kin, color of eyes, nationality, em- 
ployer, and occupation. To each of these questions Stuart 
answered "I don't know," or "I don't remember." 

He was fingerprinted and lodged in the county jail. The 
fingerprints were sent to the FBI offices in Washington in 
an effort to determine if Samuel Stuart actually was the 
suyect's name. 

j^^n January 26th, the FBI laboratory reported that 
•^Samuel Stuart was David Cooper Nelson, whose record was 
as long as an elephant's memory. He had been convicted 
for carrying concealed weapons, and for forgery. He had 
served six years in Montana State Prison for armed rob- 
bery. Moreover, his fingerprints matched those found on a 
box of tissues in the abandoned car of the murdered Ralph 
H. Rainey. Rainey's car had been discovered at Lowe, 
Utah, 70 miles west of Salt Lake City, several days after his 
body was found. Rainey had been killed in New Mexico. 

J. Arthur Cornelius Jr., special agent-in-charge of the 
Salt Lake City office of the FBI, immediately announced 
that a complaint was being filed before the United States 
Commissioner in Albuquerque, charging Nelson with two 
violations of the Dyer Act. He was accused of transporting 
Rainey's Pontiac from New Mexico to Utah on or about 
January 10th, and of driving Kenneth Short's Buick from 
New Mexico to Las Vegas on or about January 22nd. 

Nelson was intensively grilled by the sheriff, the district 
attorney and FBI agents. He still claimed that his memory 
was hazy. But he reluctantly identified the friend, to whose 
home he had gone on January 23rd, as Arthur L. Valde, of 
Belmont Avenue, in Arrowhead Acres. He also stated 
that his mother lived in Hurricane, Utah. 

Valde was arrested at Camp Mercury, where he was 
employed with an electrical engineering company, and the 
sheriff obtained a warrant to search his house. 

This search turned up silverware and several other items 
that recently had been stolen from the homes of Donald 
Gilday and C. A. Heckethorn, whose identity papers had 
been found in the wrecked Buick. In Valde's bedroom 
closet the sheriff found a wallet with Kenneth Short's name 
stamped into the leather. He also came upon a pair of 
shoes three sizes larger than those Valde was wearing, and 
bearing the name of a Los Angeles store. 

In the meantime, one of the federal agents noticed a hole 
in the plaster wall of Valde's living room. He reached 
inside, groped for a moment and fished out two loaded 
revolvers and a copy of a knitting-crochet magazine. 

Valde told the officers that Nelson had come to his home 
on Monday morning and offered him S50 to drive Nelson 
to Alamo. Valde, who had known Nelson for sometime, 
said that he didn't like the deal. 

Nelson replied, "I've got something here in my pocket 
that might persuade you." 

Valde knew that Nelson referred to a gun and permitted 
himself to be persuaded. They first drove to Glendale, 
where they bought a bottle of whiskey. They went on to 
Alamo, where Nelson hitched a ride to Caliente with a 
farmer. 

Valde was held on a charge of suspicion of burglary and 
as an accessory to the kidnaping of Tracy. 

On Tuesday, January 31st, Nelson and Valde were ar- 
raigned in the court of Justice of the Peace John Mendoza. 
Nelson kept up his pretense of amnesia. He replied to 
every question with the same three words: "I don't know." 

Although he was now strongly suspected of two murders 
in New Mexico he was, at this time, charged only with 
kidnaping. Judge Mendoza set his bail at $50,000 in cash, 
or $100,000 property bond. 

Valde waived the right to counsel at the arraignment 
and Mendoza set February 9th as the date for a preliminary 
hearing. Valde's bail was set at $75,000 in cash or double 



that in property bond. And the two suspects were detained. 

New Mexico authorities prepared to compare the signa- 
tures on one of Kenneth Short's travel checks, cashed in 
Santa Rosa, with Nelson's handwriting. The FBI went 
about doing the same thing with Short's checks which had 
been cashed in Utah. 

Nelson's mother was driven to Las Vegas from Hurri- 
cane, Utah. She faced her son in the sheriff's office. 
"David," she said, "what trouble are you in this time?" 

Nelson shook his head slowly. "Who are you? I don't 
know you." 

"I'm your mother," she protested. "You've known me all 
your life." 

"But with this amnesia I can't remember anything." 

The troubled mother left the jail sadly, promising to 
bring her son some books. 

Sheriff Arshal Lee of Lincoln County learned that Nelson 
had visited an old friend, Jay Patrick, of Kimberly, Nevada, 
early in January. Patrick volunteered to confront Nelson, 
on the chance that his amnesia story would break. Lee 
and Leypoldt were present at the confrontation. Nelson 
looked at Patrick, blinked, mumbled, then recovered. He 
said, "Who are you? I don't know you." 

A little later Sheriff Leypoldt, commenting on the fact 
that a local attorney, John Bonner, had visited Nelson sev- 
eral times, asked the prisoner who had engaged the lawyer. 

"He was sent by my brother," said Nelson. 

"I thought you couldn't remember anything." 

Nelson shrugged. "I guess I made a slip," he said. 

Later that same morning. Friday, February 3rd, Nelson 
was taken to the Clark County courthouse and officially 
handed over to Captain L. R. Scroggins, of the New Mexico 
state police, and Investigator Ed Bell. On the trip to 
Albuquerque they stopped at the spot alongside Highway 
66 where two Indians had found Ralph Rainey's body on 
January 10th. They observed no reaction from David 
Cooper Nelson. 

At Albuquerque Nelson was questioned by District Attor- 
ney John Murphy, Chief of State Police Joe Roche, and 
Valencia County Sheriff Madardo Sanchez. It was in 
neighboring Valencia County that Rainey's body was found. 
Nelson admitted cashing 7 travelers checks which, he said, 
he found in a billfold on the seat of Short's car. But beyond 
that he said nothing at all. His memory, he averred, was 
completely gone. He was lodged in the county jail at Las 
Lunes. 

The questioning of Nelson by Roche, Murphy and San- 
chez, continued all through Sunday, February 6th. It was 
Sheriff Sanchez's skillful questioning that was chiefly in- 
strumental in obtaining Nelson's admission that his amnesia 
story was a fake. Then, suddenly and garrulously, he con- 
fessed the murder of Ralph Rainey. 

He had hitched a ride with Rainey near Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona, on January 9th, he said. Later they argued because 
Nelson refused to drive. Rainey ordered Nelson from the 
car. Nelson got out. but as he did so he took the keys from 
the ignition. 

"Then I reached in the back seat and took my gun from 
my suitcase. Then I took over the wheel and put the gun 
between my legs. At one point Rainey reached over for 
the gun and I hit him in the wrist with a judo blow. I told 
him not to goof off again. 

"Later he reached for the gun again and I used a judo 
blow and hit him across the nose with the edge of my hand. 
Then I got a little mad and shot him in the head. I guess 
I had driven about 15 miles when Rainey moaned, 'Why 
did you do it?' It was then that I fired the second shot." 

Nelson stopped the car and dumped Rainey's body in an 
arroyo near Budville. He then drove Rainey's car to Utah, 
where he abandoned it. Nelson admitted that the .38 caliber 
revolver found in the wall of Valde's home was the weapon 
with which he had murdered Rainey. 

On Monday morning this confession was transcribed, 
signed and witnessed. It was reinforced when Rainey's 
widow arrived from Los Angeles and identified the out- 




"Death doesn't worry me cither." youth told Sheriff ljcypoMl 



sized pair of shoes found in Valde's home as those of her 
husband. But Nelson stuck to his story on Short. He had 
never known Short, had never seen Short, he insisted. 
He had only appropriated what he believed to be an aban- 
doned car. 

But a little later the same day Nelson had another change 
of heart. He announced to State Patrolman Ed Bel! that 
he had killed Kenneth Short somewhere east of Tucumcari. 
"I can't get hung any higher for two than I can for one," 
he said. "And I also killed a fellow named John Valente 
on January 4th." 

Bell summoned Roche, Murphy and Sanchez, who lis- 
tened intently as Nelson described the killing of Valente. 
Valente had been found in the bathroom of his home at 
Pioche, Nevada, on January 5th. He had been shot twice. 
There had been considerable controversy at the time as to 
whether Valente's death had been murder or suicide. 

"Valente was a good friend of mine," Nelson said, "but 
he caught me searching his house for money I believed he 
had stashed away. We had a fight and I shot him. Then 
I got out of town." 

Kenneth Short had picked up Nelson at Sapulpa. Okla- 
homa. Some 25 miles west of Amarillo they parked the 
car at the side of the road. Then they slept. Short in the 
back seat, Nelson in the front. 

"The cold woke me about daylight," Nelson continued. 
"Short was still sleeping. I tied his hands in front of him. 
He opened his eyes and asked what I was doing. I told him 
I needed the car and if he did what I said nothing would 
happen to him." 

Nelson drove west for a distance he estimated at 10 or 15 
miles. Then, taking Short with him, he descended to the bot- 
tom of the gully at the side of the road. He ordered Short to 
lie down while he tied his legs. (Continued on page 84) 



URDER 
PAID 
FOR THE PARTY 



As police hunted the cat-like killer of Yetta Karp, 
he was inviting his friends to celebrate 




"I bad to keep busy and excited," he said 



BY ROBERT BENTON 

BEN KARP knew something 
was wrong the moment he 
pulled up in front of the 
store and saw that his mother was 
not standing in the doorway, wait- 
ing for him. During the decade 
since the death of his father, Ben 
had not once failed to find her 
there, decked out in her finest and 
with an anticipatory smile on her 
kindly, wrinkled face, when he 
dutifully arrived to take her to 
church each week. Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 26th of this year dawned 
crisp and clear in Vincennes, In- 
diana, and nothing short of serious 
illness could have prevented the 
74-year-old widow being ready 
and waiting when her son arrived 
at exactly 8:30 a.m. as usual. 

Karp glanced apprehensively toward 
the second-floor windows of the apart- 
ment where his mother lived alone 
above the clothing and jewelry store 



founded half a century before by his 
father at 15^ Second Street, in what 
is now the northern outskirts of the 
downtown business district. He saw 
that the curtains had not been drawn 
back and the anxiety in his dark eyes 
deepened. His mother was an early 
riser and the first thing she always did 
upon getting up was to throw open the 
windows in the front room. 

Leaping from behind the wheel. 
Karp took from his pocket the store 
keys. Two of these were required to 
open the stout locks on the heavy front 
door. The other two outsize keys on his 
ring fitted the double lock on the back 
door, leading to a narrow alleyway be- 
hind the building. 

A moment later Ben Karp was in- 
side the darkened building, hurrying 
toward the narrow stairway at the 
rear that ascended to his mother's liv- 
ing quarters. Running lightly up the 
stairs, Ben thought, as he often had 
thought before, that the single means 
of access to the apartment was any- 
thing but safe. If a fire started up 
there, anyone caught in the back rooms 
would not stand a chance unless they 
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were able to reach the bathroom and 
go out the window onto the roof of the 
one-story building next door. 

But that was the way Yetta Karp 
had wanted it. And it occurred to Ben 
that that was the way it would be un- 
til she moved from the apartment, or 
died. At the time she had remodeled 
the rooms, following her husband's 
death, there had been a wave of bur- 
glaries in the neighborhood. Mrs. Karp 
had been adamant in her demands that 
there be no other windows, and that 
the only means of entering be from 
the store below. It had been at her in- 
sistence, also, that the extra locks 
were added to both the front and rear 
doors to the store. 

Reaching the second-floor landing, 
Ben noted that the night light still 
glowed dimly in the short hallway 
leading to his mother's bedroom in the 
rear. "Mother!" he called. "Are you all 
right. Mother?" 

No answer came. A moment later he 
pushed through the half-opened door 
to his mother's room. Mrs. Karp lay on 
her big double bed, a heavy quilt 
pulled up completely over her head. 



Her son went hesitantly forward, ex- 
tended a trembling right hand and 
slowly drew back the quilt. 

The elderly woman lay on her right 
side, her face turned to the wall. Just 
above her left ear Ben saw a dark clot 
of blood. Her thin gray hair was caked 
with blood thai oozed from a gaping 
wound in the top of the skull. Stunned, 
Ben gently turned his mother's body 
on its back and saw that the shrunken 
breast rose and fell with a decreasing 
cadence as the lids slowly lowered 
over the unseeing eyes that stared up- 
ward toward him. 

Ben Karp turned from the bed and 
staggered to the telephone in the hall 
outside. He dialed the operator and 
cried in a voice of anguish, "Get a doc- 
tor — any doctor— to 15^ Second Street 
as soon as possible! Then call the po- 
lice! Something terrible's happened!" 

Minutes later an ambulance arrived 
from Good Samaritan Hospital. At- 
tendants were carrying the uncon- 
scious woman from the building as a 
police car pulled up with screaming 
siren. The interne in the ambulance, 
after a look at the injured woman, said 



there wouldn't be a chance for her to 
survive unless rushed immediately to 
the hospital, where an emergency op- 
eration might save her life. 

But Yetta Karp never reached the 
operating table. She died as a brain 
surgeon was speeding from his home 
toward the hospital less than half an 
hour later. 

After telephoning for help Karp re- 
turned to his mother's room. He saw 
there was nothing that he could do, 
then he went to the bathroom and 
threw open the window, to allow a 
draft of fresh air into the apartment. 
He was standing nervously at the 
front door to the building when the 
police car pulled up. 

Police Captain Carl Woodall and Pa- 
trolman Lester Wright, waited while 
the injured woman was being carried 
off, then followed her son up to the 
bedroom. They saw blood on the wall 
more than 15 feet from the bed. 

Woodall turned questioningly to the 
stricken son. "She was already uncon- 
scious when you found her?" he in- 
quired. 

"Yes. I think so. The quilt was up 
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Policeman remembered the damaged, stained ear he had seen parked in the schoolyard 
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Victim was attacked as she sat on her bed. Killer then covered her head with quill 



over her head, but when I pulled it 
down and turned her over I saw that 
her eyes were open. I don't think she 
recognized me, though. Gradually her 
eyes closed and her breathing became 
slower." 

"Have you touched anything else in 
the room, Mr. Karp? Either you or the 
ambulance attendants?" 

Karp shook his head. One of the 
ambulance men had taken a wet cloth 
from the bathroom and started to wipe 
the blood from the woman's face, he 
said. Nothing else had been done and 
nothing else in any of the rooms 
touched. 

Woodall turned to the patrolman 
and instructed him to call headquar- 
ters and have them send out finger- 
print men and a photographer. "Better 
tell 'em to inform the chief, too," the 
captain added. "Looks like we've a 
mur — " His voice trailed off as a sob 
rose in the throat of the man who still 
stood staring down at his mother's 
blood-soaked bed. 

The two uniformed men made a 
quick search of the apartment but 
could discover no weapon. Karp told 
them of finding both locks on the front 
door intact, and examination of the 
back door of the store showed the locks 
there had not been tampered with. 
The only other possible means of en- 
trance to the building would have been 
through one of the three windows on 
ihe second floor, he pointed out. 
f The two windows in the front room 
were locked from the inside and Karp 
recalled that he had had difficulty in 
raising the bathroom window when he 
rushed in there. 

"I remember Mother asked me about 
a week ago to fix that bathroom win- 
dow," he volunteered. "She said it had 
become so badly warped she was un- 
able to raise it herself." 

Examination of the sill inside the 
window showed a thin coating of dust 
and the outer sill was thick with 
grime. It was evident that if anyone 
had entered the apartment by that 
means, he must have taken extreme 
care not to step on or touch either sill, 
else there would have been fresh prints 
in evidence. Woodall doubted, too, 
whether anyone attempting to pry the 
window open from the outside, by 
placing his hands against the pane and 
pushing upward, could have done so 
without breaking the glass. 

Subsequent examination of the 
grimy rooftop of the one-story build- 
ing, which the bathroom window over- 
looked, revealed several clear foot- 
prints. But these were so small that 
the police immediately concluded they 
had been left by children who had 
played there recently. 

Karp told Chief of Police Marion 
Youngstafel, who arrived at the scene 
with State Police Detective Sergeant 
Wendolin Opel of the Jasper District 
that only four sets of keys to the front 
and back doors existed, insofar as he 
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knew, One set was found on top of the 
dead woman's dresser; he had used a 
second set to enter the store that morn- 
ing; and Mrs. Karp's son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Sheffield Feld- 
man — both of whom were employed 
in the store below the apartment — car- 
ried the other two sets. 

"Who was the last person in the 
store when it was closed yesterday?" 
Chief Youngstafel demanded when the 
Feldmans arrived in answer to a tele- 
phone call informing them of the trag- 
edy. 

"Ben and I closed up and left to- 
gether about 8:30 last night," Sheffield 
Feldman answered. "My mother-in- 
law had already gone up to her apart- 
ment. She wouldn't have come down 
again." 

"Not even in an emergency? If she 
had suddenly remembered something 
she had to get from outside?" 

"No, she would have called either 
Ben or me and asked one of us to 
bring it around to her." 

"Any chance of someone having hid- 
den in the store and waited until you 
closed? Then going upstairs to bur- 
glarize the apartment after he believed 
your mother to be asleep?" 

Karp shook his head. "Not a chance," 
he answered flatly. "We always look 
the place over thoroughly before leav- 
ing. Anyway, we empty the cash regis- 
ter every night and there's no indica- 
tion the apartment has been ran- 
sacked." 

Chief Youngstafel pointed out that 
four empty purses had been found in a 
half-opened dresser drawer in the 
slain woman's bedroom. Karp replied 
that his mother had used the purses 
for small change which she gave her 
four grandchildren from time to time. 
But he admitted that there had been 
rumors in the neighborhood hinting 
that his mother had a hoard of money 
hidden in her apartment. That had 
been one of the reasons why he had 
not objected to the extra precautions 
she had taken to make her living quar- 
ters secure. 

"I'm sure she really didn't keep any 
hoard of money up there, but with 
those stories going about I thought it 
just as well that she take no chances," 
the son explained. "In any case, there's 
nothing to show the place was broken 
into, or that a search of any kind was 
made." 

Ten minutes later, as the son and 
son-in-law accompanied the police in 
a search of the ground floor of the 
building, Karp changed his mind. Al- 
though none of the merchandise, in- 
cluding a quantity of jewelry, had 
been disturbed, it became quickly evi- 
dent that someone other than the fam- 
ily had been in the store since it was 
closed the night before. The cash reg- 
ister in the clothing department was 
found on the floor behind a counter, 
and deep scars on the bottom and front 
indicated that someone had used a 




Youth told Prosecutor Ramsey (/.), Chief Youngstafel, "I bought favors for friends." 



heavy, sharp-pointed instrument in an 
attempt to open it. 

The police were forced to return to 
their theory that someone had man- 
aged to remain hidden in the store 
after Karp and Feldman closed it the 
night before. As they prepared to re- 
turn to the second-floor apartment to 
learn what, if anything, the fingerprint 
men had found, a second telephone 
call came through from the hospital 
where Knox County Coroner Myron L. 
Curtner had been summoned to exam- 
ine the body. "Mrs. Karp died within 
an hour or two of being shot with a 
high-caliber weapon," Curtner report- 



ed to Sergeant Opel. "A single shof"* h «n*fl«gister? 



that morning. Karp did not remember. 

"Then the man who shot your moth- 
er, only an hour or two before you dis- 
covered her, might still have been here 
when you arrived," Youngstafel sug- 
gested. "If you did not re-lock the door 
when you came in, he could easily 
have slipped out while you were up- 
stairs." 

Karp pointed to the improbability of 
the killer remaining in the building 
for half the night. His mother, he said, 
usually retired about 10 p.m. So why 
would a burglar, if burglar it was, 
have waited until nearly daylight be- 
fore trying to break open the cash 



entered the left ear and emerged 
through the top of the head. How she 
lived as long as she did is a mystery." 

"Then you didn't find the bullet?" 

"No, it must still be there some- 
where." Sergeant Opel returned to the 
room where the woman was found. 
The absence of blood in any other part 
of the apartment or store below con- 
vinced him she had been attacked 
there, and he was resolved to find the 
slug that had ended her life. 

Meanwhile, Chief Youngstafel, per- 
sisting in his theory that the killer had 
managed to hide out in the building 
after it was locked up by Karp and 
Feldman, asked whether the former 
had re-locked the front door from the 
inside upon entering the store earlier 



"There's nothing to show what time 
the attempt was made to crack the 
cash register," corrected Youngstafel. 
Karp agreed, but pointed out that his 
mother would have been awakened by 
anyone prowling about downstairs, 
and possibly attacked when she called 
out. The coroner had definitely set the 
time of that attack at within two hours 
of 9:15, when she died. 

Before night the mystery of the 
murder in the locked apartment was 
heightened considerably after further 
reports from Coroner Curtner and of- 
ficers who spent almost the entire af- 
ternoon going over the building in 
which Yetta Karp had lived out the 
last lonely years of her life. 

Curtner (Continued on page 63) 
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"We'll have lo be cleverer than 
he is," the heroic voting 
John Herrington (r.) decided. 
"If you're smart and you 
got guts, you don't have to 
worry in this world," claimed 
the killer (Mow) 





ON MONDAY NIGHT, February 27th, 1956, 11- 
year-old John Gordon Herrington 3rd pre- 
pared to go to bed in his home in Millen, 
Georgia. At the same hour, but 1,000 miles away, 
Gerald P. Beaucaire of Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
prepared to hold up a gasoline station. There was 
jar more difference between young Herrington and 
Beaucaire than the 15 years' spread in their ages. 
John Gordon Herrington 3rd was an upright, honest 
and courageous lad with all the virtues of a Boy 
Scout, all the potentialities of a future solid citizen. 

Gerald Beaucaire, then 24, was dark, rather good-looking, 
unscrupulous as a tomcat and possessed of a magpie's sense 
of property. He didn't like work and managed to avoid it, 
pointedly and with a certain degree of skill. He was a good 
mechanic and a skillful automobile driver. Utilizing these 
talents he began to steal cars at an early age. He swiftly 
learned that he did not have the gift for eluding the police. 
He was twice arrested for car theft, once in Boston, once in 
Higham. In 1951, he served a six-month term in the Norfolk 
County House of Correction. 

On this chill February evening in 1956, Gerald Beaucaire 
and John Herrington were unacquainted. However, in less 
than a week they were destined to meet — with a gun barrel 
performing the introduction. 



The Plucky Kid 
and the 
Cop-Killer 

Their meeting was as unexpected as it was violent, a gun barrel 
performing the introduction. Only one of them survived 

BY JACK D'ARCY 



Gerald Beaucaire took the 8 o'clock bus from Dorchester 
to South Braintree, Massachusetts. He needed money. As a 
matter of fact, he was so broke he had no ammunition for 
the gun concealed in his overcoat pocket. That was one 
reason why he carried a hammer thrust into his belt. Since 
he lived in Dorchester and was fairly well known there he 
decided it was safer to commit robbery in South Braintree 
than in his own home bailiwick. And since his gun was 
empty the hammer was a form of insurance. 

It was slightly before midnight when Beaucaire arrived 
at the South Braintree filling station operated by James 
Cambria of Quincy. At that moment, John Gordon Herring- 
ton 3rd was comfortably asleep in his bedroom in northern 
Georgia. 

The street which ran past the filling station was deserted. 
Only an occasional car sped down the highway. James 
Cambria stood over the cash register, totaling the day's 
receipts. He looked up as the office door opened and a blast 
of cold air and a stranger entered. The stranger was carry- 
ing a gun in one hand, a hammer in the other. 

Cambria remained calm. He said evenly, "I suppose this 
is a holdup." 

"You are a very sharp fellow," said Beaucaire. "How 
much dough is there?" 
"About $100." 
"Hand it over." 

Cambria regarded the gun and the hammer and decided 
that he had no choice. He handed over the money. Beaucaire 



stuffed the bills in his pocket. He glanced through the 
window and noticed a high-powered, dark-colored Buick 
sedan. "Nice car," he observed. "Is it yours?" 

Cambria nodded. 

"Give me the keys." 

Again Cambria decided, quite logically, that he had no 
choice in the matter. He handed the car keys to the 
stranger. Beaucaire said an unnecessary, "Thanks," and 
took a wire cutter from his pocket. With this he cut the 
wire of the coin-box phone on the wall and that of the 
instrument on Cambria's desk. "I want a little headway 
on the cops you're going to call," he said by way of 
explanation. 

He placed the wire cutter, the hammer and the gun in 
his pocket. He walked out of the office and climbed into 
Cambria's Buick. The motor roared to life. The car pulled 
out of the filling station, turned into the highway and 
headed south. 

It was a good half-hour before Cambria reached a 
telephone and summoned the state police. Captain Robert 
A. Lynch of the Mattapan division immediately wondered 
if the holdup man was the same thug who had murdered 
Robert H. Himrnler on the night of January 15th. Himmler's 
bullet ridden body had been found in a Georgetown ceme- 
tery and a few hours later, Daniel O'Meara, a Dorchester 
gasoline station operator, had been held up by a gunman 
who had been driving Robert Himmler's automobile. 

O'Meara's description of the thug tallied generally with 
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Possemen (X. to r.) Nor s worth, Brynglcson and Moore at the spot where kidnap-killer was finally felled by 20 well-aimed bullets 



that of the holdup man given to the state police by James 
Cambria. A three-state alarm carrying the bandit's de- 
scription and that of Cambria's Buick was promptly broad- 
cast and half a dozen roadblocks were set up. 

The officers manning the roadblocks stopped at least 
100 cars. None of them, however, was driven by Gerald 
P. Beaucaire. He was headed south at a great rate of speed 
to keep a rendezvous with John Gordon Herrington 3rd 
and death. 

What odd compulsion directed Beaucaire to Georgia the 
record doesn't show. If he himself knew, he died without 
divulging the reason to anyone. Heretofore he had invari- 
ably confined his illegal activities to his home state. Never 
before had he felt the urge to travel. But now with $100 
in his pocket and a powerful new car at his command he 
was aware of a powerful desire to go somewhere. It was 
March and the southern sun was shining. He was without 
either job or obligation. Gerald P. Beaucaire evidently 
decided to take a vacation from nothing. He drove rapidly, 
stopping for food but not for rest. Outside Alexandria, 
Virginia, he picked up rn attractive hitchhiker. She was a 
brunette in her early 20s. traveling to Jacksonville, 
Florida, where she had a waitress' job lined up, she said. 

During the trip, Beaucaire talked a great deal. His prime 
topic of conversation was himself and his exploits. He 
hinted darkly that he was a very tough fellow, indeed, 
and added that the girl should not let his diminutive 
proportions fool her. He let it be known that he had 
engaged in many illegal activities and announced that, at 
this very moment, the authorities were looking for him. 

"Not that it worries me," he said. "I'm a real smart guy. 
[f you're smart and you got guts, you don't have to worry 



in this world." He continued to review his past history. 

The girl was bored and mere than a little skeptical. She 
wasn't very impressed with Beaucaire and considered most 
of his conversation idle boasting. She changed her mind 
shortly after they crossed the South Carolina border. In 
a small town near Columbia, Beaucaire stopped the stolen 
Buick before a hardware store. 

"I have to buy something," he told the girl. "I'll be right 
out." He entered the store, emerged a moment later car- 
rying a package. He got into the car, opened the package 
to reveal a box of revolver ammunition. He took a gun from 
his coat pocket and proceeded to load it. 

The girl blinked and said, "What's this for? Why are 
you carrying that gun?" 

"I told you the cops are after me. What's the matter'.' 
Don't you believe me?" 

If she hadn't before, she did now. She reached for her 
suitcase in the rear seat, said some hasty goodbyes and 
got out of the car before he could start it. She reported 
the matter to the local police, but before any serious 
action could be taken Gerald Beaucaire was safely across 
the Georgia border. He arrived in the small town of 
Louisville at about 9 o'clock on Wednesday evening, March 
1st. And a half-hour later he met a Louisville police officer. 
James H. Landrum. 

Landrum was 55 years old, the father of two sons and 
two daughters and one of the most popular men in his 
community. He was extremely fond of children and had 
a reputation for being most courteous to strangers driving 
through the area. It was 9:30 p.m. when Landrum observed 
a Buick with out-of-state license plates proceeding un- 
certainly through a quiet residential area. Moreover, he 
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noted that the driver seemed so small that he could be 
a child. Landrum, whose sole motive was to be helpful, 
held up his hand and waved the car to the curb. Gerald 
P. Beaucaire stepped on the brake, steered to the edge of 
the pavement and stopped. 

Officer Landrum approached the car. "Is there anything 
wrong?" he asked amiably. "You look as if you've lost 
your way." 

Gerald Beaucaire thrust his hand into his coat pocket. 
He said in a razor-edged voice, "There is nothing wrong 
with me." His hand came out of his pocket and there was 
a gun in it. 

Landrum had no chance to reach for his own weapon. 
For that matter, he had no chance to utter a final prayer. 
Beaucaire's finger tightened on the trigger. It remained 
that way until his gun was empty. 

Officer Landrum was shot three times in the arm, twice 
in the stomach and once in the head. Covered with blood, 
he fell to the pavement. But this, evidently, was not 
enough for Gerald Beaucaire. He sprang from the car, 
seized the policeman by the collar of his uniform and 
dragged him to the other side of the road, which was bor- 
dered by a ditch. He flung the dying man into the ditch, 
scrambled down after him and proceeded to pistol whip him 
about the head and face. A few minutes later Beaucaire 
climbed, panting, from the ditch and got into the Buick. 
He was hitting a good 70 miles an hour when he left the 
Louisville city limits. 

The body of Officer James Landrum was found some 15 
minutes later by an insurance man on his way home from 
a lodge meeting. Within a half-hour the search for the 
policeman's murderer was being directed by Major C. C. 
Underwood, commander of the Georgia state patrol. Road- 
blocks were set up in three counties. Local officers, county 
authorities and members of the Georgia Bureau of In- 
vestigation were dispatched in more than 25 cars to hunt 
down the killer. 



*By that time Gerald Beaucaire was speeding toward the 
^wvh of Millen, some 40 miles southeast of Louisville. A 
few miles outside Millen, Beaucaire spotted a state police 
roadblock. His eyes narrowed. He took one hand from 
the wheel, rested it for a moment on the butt of the gun 
in his pocket. 

Exactly what peculiar transformation had taken place in 
the mind and psyche of Gerald Beaucaire in the past few 
hours no one will ever know. If such understanding ever 
came to Beaucaire himself, he died without revealing it. 
True, he was an incipient hoodlum, a bandit and a thief. 
But he never had killed anyone before. He never had 
committed any act of violence. There had been little for 
Beaucaire to fear from James Landrum. It was most un- 
likely that a small-town Georgia officer was aware of a 
minor holdup committed 1000 miles away. 

Yet Beaucaire had not attempted to talk his way out of 
any trouble. He had fired 6 shots, then brutally attacked a 
dying or already dead man. Some wild ferocity had 
stirred within him, perhaps for the first time. Now that 
he perceived the roadblock it stirred again. 

Some 200 yards ahead of the roaring Buick three state 
patrol cars were parking on Highway 25. Between two 
of them was a space not quite wide enough for a car to 
pass through. At the moment this was not a consideration 
which bothered Gerald Beaucaire. His foot pressed down 
harder on the accelerator. Ahead, four officers frantically 
waved him down. But it was not Beaucaire's day for 
being waved down. Faster and faster the Buick bore 
down on the roadblock. 

The Buick got through. Not because there was room 
but because of its tremendous velocity. It sideswiped one 
police car with a vibrating clatter. It spun the patrol car 
around, injuring the two troopers within so that they 
required hospital attention. By the time the other police 
cars were manned and turned about, the Buick's tail- 
lights flickered in the distance. (Continued on page 74) 




Still calm after ordeal, boy shows bullet holes in mother's ear. Massachusetts police photo identified gunman as robbery suspect 
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UP FOR MURDER 
AT 15 

"/ thought of reading the papers to see how 
he was, but I've been pretty busy. Murder! Imagine that!" 



LOADED was the word for the 
red-haired little floozie who 
flounced along Western Ave- 
nue on the far Southwest Side of 
Chicago. She teetered on spike 
heels, her lipstick was smeared 
and she looked like the fag end 
of a cocktail party that had lasted 
too long. In some sections of Chi- 
cago, she wouldn't have attracted 
a second glance, but in this sedate, 
semi-suburban neighborhood peo- 
ple looked at her with curiosity as 
they passed. She stared back im- 
pudently. 

At 103rd Street, she glanced around 
uncertainly, as if lost. Then she turned 
into a little restaurant with a sign that 
said "The Chanticleer." It was a place 
that specialized in fried chicken, 
French fries and, the menu boasted, 
"the best coffee in Chicago." 

As she walked toward the coin-box 
telephone, fumbling in her purse for a 
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dime to make a call, her brown wool 
coat came open. Customers in the res- 
taurant booths and at the counter tit- 
tered. Her peasant -style blouse was 
torn at the neck, and she wasn't wear- 
ing a bra. 

The restaurant owner, Carl Nord- 
meyer, had a worried expression. He 
was a deeply moral, and at the same 
time a tolerant and kindly man of 62. 
It shocked him to see a woman in her 
cups, and this girl didn't appear to be 
more than 18 or 20. 

Coming away from the phone after 
making her call, she swayed toward 
the counter and said, "How about a 
bottle of beer, Grandpa?" 

Nordmeyer shook his head. He 
didn't serve anything alcoholic in his 
place. He smiled placatingly at the 
redhead and suggested that she have a 
cup of coffee, instead. "It'll be on the 
house," he said, hoping to sober her up 
and send her on her way. 

A string of vile abuse was the re- 
ward for his courtesy. That was too 
much for the kindly proprietor. He 
pointed to the door. "Close it from the 



outside, young lady," he said, "and 
please don't come back." The girl 
obeyed, but she flung a parting remark 
at him, "I'll come back with my boy 
friend and take care of you, Grandpa!" 

A taxicab, for which she evidently 
had telephoned, pulled up outside. 
The redhead lurched into it and was 
driven away. Nordmeyer went back to 
frying chickens and making sandwich- 
es. He was a busy man, operating the 
restaurant alone, without employees. 

At 9:45 that Friday evening, March 
2nd, 1956, the Music Center, a school 
on South Western, across the street 
from The Chanticleer, closed for the 
night. The manager and his secretary 
came out together. As they walked 
toward their parked cars they saw a 
huddled figure on the sidewalk in front 
of the restaurant. It was Nordmeyer. 
He was still wearing his white apron, 
but now it was stained red with his 
blood. He clutched at his abdomen, 
moaning, moving his head weakly 
from side to side. There was no one in 
the restaurant at that hour. 

A police traffic car, driven by Pa- 
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Lt. McMahon (r.), homicide chief, questions youth after railroad man {below) reported seeing him display gun in hotel corridor 



trolman Richard Kimball, came along. 
The manager and his secretary waved 
frantically and called. Kimball stopped, 
looked at the stricken man and put out 
the word over his car radio. "Wound- 
ed man on the sidewalk at 103rd and 
Western," he said. "May be a stabbing 
or gunshot case." 

Police from the Morgan Park sta- 
tion were there quickly. Many of them 
knew Nordmeyer, both as a friend and 
as one who cooked delicious chicken. 
They loaded him onto a stretcher and 
took him in a squad car to Little Com- 
pany of Mary Hospital, where he was 
rushed to surgery. 

He muttered only a few words that 
could be understood: "Teenager — 
shot me— hot-rod car — he's gone." 
Nordmeyer had been shot four times. 
There were two bullet wounds in his 
chest, one in the abdomen and one in 
the right hand. He was bleeding in- 
ternally and transfusions were given 
him. Doctors prescribed absolute quiet 
for him, but they permitted a police- 
man with notebook to sit behind a 
screen in the (Continued on page 66) 
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"I BURIED THE 

IN MY GARDE 

His insane hatred of all women became a passion to kill. 

Two of his victims were girls whose names he never knew 

BY BRANDON WRIGHT 
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DAWN reddened the mists which hung between 
the snow-capped mountain peaks behind the 
sprawling metropolis of Mexico City that 
Thursday morning in September, 1942. But in the 
windows of a small adobe house on a hillside, yel- 
low lights still glowed from an all-night vigil. In- 
side the house, the elderly parents of Graciela Arias 
Davalos anxiously awaited their daughter's return. 
The pretty, 19-year-old chemistry student, whose 
glistening black hair and flashing eyes were the 
envy of her classmates, had been missing for more 
than 12 hours. 

During the morning and afternoon of the preceding day 
she had attended classes at a large technical high school. 
But she had failed to return home as usual on the 4 o'clock 
bus. Graciela, a disciplined girl, never before had been late. 
The gray-haired mother, although worried, at first con- 
cluded that her daughter had been unavoidably detained. 
But Graciela did not come home during the next hour, nor 
the next. 

Dinner time came and passed. Her father arrived home 
from his law office and he, too, became concerned over the 
absence of their only child. Deep furrows lined his brow 
above his horn-rimmed glasses and his lean face was grim 
as he paced the floor and watched the clock. 

As the evening wore on, the parents telephoned school 
authorities and the girl's classmates, but they could only 
report that Graciela attended school and departed as usual 
when classes were over. Now the fears of the Ariases knew 
no bounds. Well aware of what might befall an attractive 
young woman alone in the ancient city's dark streets, they 
nevertheless had a natural reluctance to call in the police, 



hoping against hope that Graciela would come home after 
all. The night was almost over when they finally called 
central headquarters and reported her missing. 

In the early morning light, a black squad car rolled up in 
front of the Arias house and Agent Jose Acosta Suarez, ace 
investigator of the Mexico City police department, stepped 
out. Accompanied by two uniformed officers, he hurried into 
the house. Quickly and efficiently, Acosta obtained from the 
parents of the missing girl the circumstances of her disap- 
pearance, a full description of the luscious Graciela, her 
habits and her background. A heavy-set man with im- 
pressive features and piercing dark eyes, he took down the 
details carefully in his notebook. 

"I only wish you had notified us sooner," he declared. "A 
number of young girls have vanished recently under mys- 
terious circumstances and we have found no trace of them 
whatever. If the worst has happened and your daughter has 
fallen into the hands of a criminal, we may be too late. But 
we shall do our best." 

The Arias girl, her parents said, was 5 feet, 2 inches tall 
and weighed 115 pounds. She had a stunning figure and 
had been offered jobs as a model, but had refused them in 
order to get her diploma. When she left for school the pre- 
vious morning, she was wearing a sheer green and white 
silk print dress, tan nylon stockings and white, high-heeled 
pumps. Her black hair was combed in a long bob. 

"Graciela is a good girl," her mother told Acosta earnest- 
ly. "Young men have been after her constantly for dates, but 
she has gone out only with two or three whom we know to 
be gentlemen, and then only with a chaperone. She does not 
drink or smoke, and she goes to church regularly. Her main 
interests are her home, her family and her education." 

Acosta studied the photograph of the girl which the tear- 
ful mother provided. Although he never relied on appear- 
ances, her face did seem to mirror the wide-eyed innocence 
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Last of gtrangler's victims was given wake by her killer 



described by her mother. But this was just the type of girl, 
he reflected, who would appeal alike to an artful seducer 
or a sex-crazed rapist. 

"Graciela has a good' head on her shoulders," her father 
said hopefully. "I'm sure she could handle herself in almost 
any situation — that is, unless someone has kidnaped her 
by force or has injured her. And that's what we fear." 

Acosta shook his head gravely. "We can only hope for the 
best," he replied. "Let us know immediately if you have any 
word from the girl." 

From the house, Acosta and the other officers drove to a 
nearby police station, where he relayed a full description 
of Graciela to headquarters with the request that a general 
alarm be broadcast at once. 

Then the investigators went to the technical high school 
where Graciela last had been seen. There they found only 
the night custodian on duty. But when they explained their 
mission, he readily led them to the Arias girl's locker, which 
he opened with a passkey. 

"This is terrible," muttered the custodian as he watched 
the police examine the contents. "It is the second time in a 
month one of the girls has disappeared from this school. I 
don't think the other one was ever found." 

Acosta searched the locker thoroughly. He found the girl's 
books, a woolen jacket, an extra pair of stockings, some cos- 
metics and several letters from an admirer who signed him- 
self "Jose." These last were intensely ardent romantic mis- 
sives and spoke of marriage. 

"These love letters are a possible lead," Acosta told his 
men. "While Graciela may not have been considering mar- 
riage, the fact that she kept them indicates she might have 
felt seriously about the writer. Her parents may know noth- 
ing at all about this fellow Jose. She might even have eloped 
with him. Maybe her teachers or classmates will be able to 
cast some light on that angle." 

Pending the opening of the school day, the officers re- 



turned to headquarters on Independencia, in the heart of 
the downtown section. There they checked the files of miss- 
ing persons on the chance that the circumstances under 
which the Arias girl vanished might be similar to those of 
other cases, including the one that the custodian had men- 
tioned. 

Their hunch proved correct. Of the five young girls who 
had disappeared within the month, one — Berta Gonzalez, 16 
— also had been a student at the same school. She had been 
missing since the evening of August 10th, a little less than 
a month earlier. 

Eagerly Acosta studied the information about Berta Gon- 
zalez, particularly the snapshot on the record card. In her 
dark, appealing beauty she was the equal of Graciela. There 
was even a striking resemblance in their features. Berta 
Gonzalez also had a young admirer, according to the record, 
another student at the school. His name was Alfredo Her- 
rera. Alfredo, it was noted, had been questioned at length 
at the time of Berta's disappearance, but vowed he knew 
nothing about it. 

Returning to the school some blocks away, where classes 
now had convened, Acosta and his men talked first to the 
principal, a bespectacled, soft-spoken man with a pencil- 
thin moustache. He readily described Graciela Arias Da- 
valos and her activities. 

"She was such a vivacious girl!" he exclaimed. "Every- 
body loved her. She was always smiling. Many boys admired 
her, but I do not believe she encouraged any of them. Above 
all, she was a good girl. I most certainly don't think she 
has gone away of her own will. She was devoted to her par- 
ents." 

Acosta inquired about the admirer who had written the 
letters signed Jose, but the principal could not identify him. 

"One more point," the investigator asked. "Did the two 
girls know each other or have any friends in common?" 

"I don't know," was the reply. "I hardly recall the Gon- 
zalez girl. She was a new student." 

From the principal, Acosta obtained permission to have 
Alfredo Herrera brought out of class for questioning. Her- 
rera was a thin, short youth with curly black hair, parted 
in the middle. His complexion was sallow and his eyes 
shifty. He did not look Acosta in the face as the investigator 
drew him aside in the corridor. 

"Do you know Graciela Arias Davalos?" Acosta asked. 

Herrera hesitated momentarily, "Yes, slightly," he replied. 
"She is quite popular. But why are you asking me?" 

"You do not know, then, that she has disappeared?" 

The youth's eyes widened, apparently in genuine surprise. 
Then he suddenly frowned, recalling something. "No, I did 
not know. But now I see. You come to me because my sweet- 
heart, Berta Gonzalez, is also missing. I assure you, I know 
nothing about either case." Tears welled in Herrera's eyes. 

Convinced for the moment, at least, that the young man 
was telling the truth, Acosta changed his line of question- 
ing. "Do you know," he inquired, "of any suitor the Arias 
girl had, named Jose?" 

Herrera thought a moment. "Why, yes," he replied. 
"There is a young clerk in a tobacco shop near the school 
by that name who has been friendly with Graciela. I've 
seen them together often. I don't know his full name, but I 
can tell you where to find him." 

Acting on Herrera's directions, Acosta and his men has- 
tened across the street to the tobacco shop on a corner less 
than a block from the school. Behind the counter stood a 
tall, handsome young man, smiling pleasantly. 

"What's your name?" Acosta demanded. 

The clerk's smile faded. "Jose Beltran," he replied. 

From his pocket, the officer produced a packet of letters 
he had found in the Arias girl's locker. Showing them to 
the clerk, he asked: "Did you write these?" 

Alarm visible on his face, Beltran scanned the missives 
and nodded quickly. "Yes. Yes, of course. But where did you 
find them? What's happened?" 

"Graciela Arias Davalos," the investigator said evenly, "is 
missing. She has not been home since early yesterday." 
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"But she went to school!" the clerk protested. 

"So?" inquired Acosta, his eyes narrowing, 
may have been the last person to see her. 
was it?" 

The color had faded from Beltran's cheeks and his lips 
quivered. "About 3 o'clock yesterday afternoon," he said. 
"She was on her way to her last class. I wanted her to let 
me take her home, but she said she was going to be busy. 
She was very mysterious. It wasn't like her." 

"What time did you leave the shop yesterday?" snapped 
Acosta. 

"Not until 6:30. I usually get off at 3:30, but when Gra- 
ciela would not let me take her home, I decided to stay and 
work on my book. You see, 1 am trying to become a writer. 
1 don't always want to be a clerk." 

The shop's short, rotund proprietor had stepped up 
during the interrogation. Acosta asked him if what the 
clerk said was true, and he nodded vigorously. 

"Where did you go after leaving the store?" the investi- 
gator asked Beltran. 

"To the cafe, three doors down the street," the clerk re- 
plied earnestly. "I had a light supper, then went directly 
home to my furnished room. There I 
sat up until midnight, writing, before I 
went to bed." 

"We will visit your landlady to con- 
firm this," Acosta declared. "Mean- 
while, be available at all times for fur- 
ther questioning. Now, where do you 
live?" 

Beltran gave them his address and 
the officers drove to the rooming house. 
Questioning the landlady carefully, 
they learned that Beltran's story was 
true. The woman, whose apartment was 
in the front of the house, reported she 
had seen the clerk come in early the 
previous evening and she had not seen 
him go out again until the next morn- 
ing. 

Acosta and his men already had es- 
tablished that Beltran had dined in the 
cafe alone just before returning home. 
With some reluctance, they now re- 
turned to headquarters to report to the 
inspectos^rti the meager progress they 
had made^k 

Both HerS^a and Beltran, Acosta 
told his superior, at first had seemed 
possible suspects, but the former had 
convinced them of his sincerity, while 
the latter had a sound alibi. This, how- 
ever, did not satisfy the inspector, who 
insisted they check immediately on 
Herrera's activities the previous after- 
noon and evening. 

"Of course we are not sure a crime 
has been committed," declared the 
square-jawed inspector. "But we must 
work on that assumption. If we wait 
until a body is found before we cover 
all the loopholes, our man may get 
away." 

Acosta and his men returned to the 
school. There they found Alfredo Her- 
rera coming out of his last morning 
class for the noon recess. Acosta de- 
manded that he account for his actions 
of the previous day. Frowning, Her- 
rera seemed confused as he tried to re- 
call just what he had done and where 
he had gone. 

"Think hard." Acosta pressed. "Two 
young girls are missing — one of them 
your sweetheart, the other a classmate. 



You better tell the truth and reveal all that you know." 

Finally the youth admitted he had gone to a pulque par- 
lor and passed three hours drinking the potent native brew 
before returning to his home. He had been reluctant to 
reveal this, he explained, because his parents objected to 
his drinking until he was of age. After going home, he had 
avoided them at the dinner table by pretending illness. 
Going up to his room, he remained there until the follow- 
ing morning. 

Taking Herrera with them, the officers went to the pul- 
queria, where he was identified by the manager as the youth 
who had spent three hours there late the previous day. 
Much against Herrera's wishes, they drove him to his home. 
There his parents, shocked by the appearance of the police, 
confirmed the rest of his aLibi. 

Disappointed by this turn of events, Acosta and his men 
once more reported back to headquarters. The inspector was 
still adamant. 

"These girls did not vanish into thin air," he said sharp- 
ly. "We must find out what happened to them before an- 
other one slips away. The disappearance of the Arias girl 
was reported much earlier than any of the others, so your 
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As the grim search continued, relatives of the dead girls gathered silently in the garden that had been turned into a cemetery 



chances of success should be better. Now, get out and dig!" 

Acosta and the others set out again in an effort to develop 
a fresh lead. From the parents of the missing girl, they had 
obtained the names and addresses of the three young men 
whom Graciela was known to have dated. All were located 
and questioned, and each proved to the satisfaction of the 
officers that he could have had no connection with her dis- 
appearance. 

During the rest of the day and evening, the investigators 
visited cafes, dance halls, night clubs and other public 
places, questioning patrons and employees on the chance 
that Graciela Arias might have been seen there. Her pic- 
ture and description meanwhile were published on the front 
pages of the evening newspapers. But no one recalled seeing 
her, and the papers received no calls from their readers. 
Other officers had checked the morgue, hospitals, emergency 
clinics and undertakers without success. The radio and tele- 
type alarm for the missing girl had brought no response 
whatever. 

Acosta also canvassed the hotels, particularly the cheaper 
ones. Only two days before Graciela's disappearance, a girl 
had been found strangled to death in such a place. Although 
the victim's morals in that case were questionable, the fact 
remained that she had been slain by a vicious killer who 
might murder others. In none of the hotels, however, had 
either of the missing girls been seen. 

Acosta and his men had been working nearly 24 hours 
without pause when they called a halt at 3 a.m. The date 
was now Friday, September 4th, 1942. A few hours later, 
they met again at headquarters and renewed the hunt for 
Graciela Arias and Berta Gonzalez. For the next three days 
and nights they worked unceasingly. The backgrounds of 
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the two missing chemistry students were investigated and 
checked thoroughly, for the officers were now convinced 
that their disappearances were somehow connected. 

Repeated and patient questioning of the girls' class- 
mates by Acosta finally turned up a possible lead on the 
afternoon of September 7th, five days after the Arias girl 
had vanished. A young man reported that he had seen 
Graciela, two days before she disappeared, getting into a 
light green convertible with an older man. This was 
within two blocks of the school, and the car sped away 
toward the Paseo de la Reforma. 

The informant did not know the man, although he had 
seen the car and its driver before around the school. He 
described the man as in his late 20s, tall, slim and dark, 
with a prominent nose and a high forehead. 

Armed with this information, Acosta lost no time in 
identifying the driver of the light green convertible. 
Through questioning other students at the school, he learned 
that the man undoubtedly was Gregorio Cardenas Hernan- 
dez, a 27-year-old graduate student of chemistry. 

Acosta hastened to the school's principal and inquired 
further about Cardenas. The graduate student, he learned, 
had inherited a sizable sum from his late parents and lived 
alone in a comfortable house in the fashionable Polanco dis- 
trict, just off the Reforma, west of Chapultepec Park. 

His teachers reported Cardenas as snobbish, unsociable 
and slightly eccentric. Although the girls liked him because 
of his good looks, expensive clothes and flashy car, he 
seemed to ignore them. Only on rare occasions did he ask 
a girl for a date. The principal added that he had heard 
Cardenas had been married and divorced, but of this he was 
not certain. 



With the address given by the principal, Acosta drove 
alone to the bachelor residence of young Cardenas. Park- 
ing some distance down the street, he went first to the 
homes of the student's neighbors to make inquiries. 

From these people the investigator learned some disturb- 
ing things about Cardenas. Strange lights and sounds came 
from his house, they reported. The lights would go on and 
off in various rooms at all hours of the night, while what 
appeared to be the glow of a lantern had often been seen 
bobbing about the enclosed patio at night. On several oc- 
casions, muffled screams had been heard against the back- 
ground of faint, weird music. 

Not until dusk did Acosta finally walk up the steps to 
the pink stucco house and lift the heavy wrought-iron 
knocker on the massive wooden door. He let it fall twice 
and waited. Footsteps sounded on the tile floor inside. Then 
the door creaked open and a tall, dark young man con- 
fronted the investigator. Long, wavy black hair grew far 
back on a high, receding forehead. His nose was prominent 
but his chin was weak. He wore an embroidered smoking 
jacket and purple slacks. 

"Are you Gregorio Cardenas Hernandez?" Acosta asked. 

The young man nodded quizzically. 

"I am of the police," the investigator told him. "I have 
come to ask you some questions." 

The sallow flesh around the young man's eyes crinkled as 
he smiled ingratiatingly. "I am at your disposal. Please 
enter." 

Lighting a long, imported cigarette, Cardenas escorted his 
visitor into the high-ceilinged studio living room and mo- 
tioned him to a seat on a luxurious, down-filled sofa. 



jjr nd what," inquired Cardenas, "can I tell you? 
&00tvosta, a case-hardened officer, was not distracted by the 
lush surroundings. "When did you last see Graciela Arias 
Davalos?" he demanded sternly. 

Cardenas' smile faded. "A week ago today," he replied 
quickly. "I drove her home from school." 

"Did you take her all the way to her door?" 

"No, she was afraid her parents would not approve. I let 
her out a block away." 

"Had you seen her before?" 

"In class. That was the first time I had been out with her," 
Cardenas said. Then he added: "I heard she is missing. I 
am sorry I cannot help you." 

Acosta studied his dapper host with narrowed eyes. "You 
don't have much to do with women, do you, Cardenas?" 

The suspect sucked in one cheek, and raised an eyebrow 
before replying, in a deliberate effort to be casual. "Not too 
much," he said. "You see, I had an unfortunate experience 
two years ago. My bride of a year divorced me." 

"On what grounds?" 

"Incompatibility." 

Acosta wanted to know more about this divorce, but that 
could wait. He deliberately changed the subject. "Did you 
know Bertha Gonzalez?" he asked abruptly. 

"The other girl who disappeared?" Cardenas replied. "I 
knew her by sight, but that was all." 

He made a gesture with his hands and Acosta noticed that 
his long, tapering fingers were wiry and strong. They were 
■the hands of an accomplished pianist. Acosta pointed to the 
piano in one corner of the big room and asked, "Is that 
where the music comes from that (Continued on page 76) 
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"It was kill or be killed," suspect 
calmly told slate police who surrounded him. 

"'1 did it. And I'm not sorry. 

I'd do it again." 
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IT WAS A LONG RIDE from De- 
troit, Michigan, to Princeton, 
Kentucky, and the Pontiac was 
a long way jrom new. Sometimes 
the driver, Joe Bryant, felt as if he 
were pushing it all the way. But 
he was taking his fiancee, Rita 
Matthew, to visit his father and 
mother over the July 4th holiday 
week end. That made it worth 
while. They'd started late, because 
they had to wait until Joe finished 
work at his job with the automo- 
bile factory. 

It was now past midnight, July 3rd, 
and they were approaching North Man- 



chester, Indiana. Suddenly Joe pulled 
to the side of the road, braked to a stop 
and leaned back wearily. The pretty girl 
beside him looked at him questioningly. 
In answer, Joe swept her into his arms 
and gave her a lingering kiss. "Now I 
feel rested," he said. 

Rita smiled at him warmly. "Now I 
feel better, too," she said. 

Joe started the car again, swung out 
into the road, and the old Pontiac 
hummed along with new energy. Then, 
with a startled exclamation, Joe braked 
it again. There in the road, in the glare 
of the headlights, stood two men. Hand- 
kerchief masks covered their faces. One 
of them held a gun. 

Joe released the brake, pressed the 
accelerator down, and tried to cut around 
the ominous masked figures. "Quick, 
Rita— crouch down!" he warned the girl. 

"Joe, look out! He'll shoot!" she cried. 
As she started to duck her head, the 



gun in the hand of the masked man 
spoke and a bullet drilled the door of the 
car. Luckily it missed both the girl and 
the driver. 

Before their attacker could fire again, 
Joe made his split-second decision. The 
gunman might kill Rita with his next 
shot. So there mustn't be any next. He 
slammed on his brakes. The car squealed 
to a stop. The two masked men leaped 
toward it. The tall, gaunt one, who 
seemed to have no gun, grabbed the door 
and jerked it open. Both men scrambled 
into the rear seat. 

"Get going, you!" the gunman ordered. 
He tapped Joe's skull with the gun 
muzzle. "Get going fast. You do what 
I tell you — unless the both of you feel 
like having your heads blown off." 

Joe and Rita sat close together in pet- 
rified silence. Joe drove the Pontiac at 
a fast clip, yet he drove carefully. The 
road they were on now wasn't a good 





one. If they hit a sudden bump at high 
speed that trigger-happy thug might 
let go with another shot. 

They had taken the unpaved road at 
the gunman's direction. From time to 
time his harsh voice would order some 
new turn. And he backed it up with that 
infuriating tap of the chill steel muzzle 
against Joe's head. 

Twenty minutes passed. Now they 
were on another scrubby stretch of back 
road. This appeared to be their chosen 
destination. 

"Get out — the both of you," snapped 
the masked man holding the gun.- 

"Here? What for?" 

"Don't argue. Do as I say, the both 
of you!" 

Uneasily Joe and Rita climbed out of 
the front seat of the car into the dark 
uncertainties of this lonely place. A 
sweeping gesture with the gun ordered 
them to stand in front of the car, in the 
illumination of its headlights. 

At this moment the other masked 
man, the taller, raw-boned and dour one, 
spoke for the first time. "What all's the 
big idea?" he demanded. 

His partner, unseen by Joe and Rita, 
who were blinded by the headlights, 
must have answered with some typical 
motion of his ready gun. For the gaunt 
one mumbled through his handkerchief 
mask, "Lookit, don't try none of that on 
me, buster. Not on me." 

"You don't like something?" 

The gaunt man said, "I don't like 



coming to stop here." And when his 
partner made a scoffing sound, he went 
on bluntly, "We take all they got and 
take the car. And no fangdoodle. Wasn't 
that how we agreed?" 

"Sure it was. But how do we take all 
they got unless we search 'em?" 

The tall man said, "Just tell 'em to 
hand over their dough and they will. 
Then we grab the car." 

"Maybe she has jewelry. I saw her 
hiding something while we drove along. 
So I take her over here a piece and 
search her good. You quiet her beau." 

"Lookit, don't fool with the girl. I'm 
telling you — " 

"With what? You ain't got a gun." 

"You think not?" The taller man, who 
looked a good deal older than the other, 
dropped a bony hand to the waistband 
of his worn corduroys. With the same 
swift gesture he whipped out a snub- 
nosed .32. 

Quick as he was, the younger man was 
quicker. He took two strides, cracked 
down sharply on the other's right wrist 
with his own revolver barrel. With a 
muffled oath, the gaunt man dropped his 
gun. The younger man kicked the .32 
off into some brush. Instantly he 
wheeled. 

Joe and Rita had instinctively started 
to move away as soon as the quarrel 
between the masked men began. Now 
they were close to the shadowy edge of 
the headlights' beam. A quick jump 
would carry them into deeper shadow. 



The same thought was in the minds of 
both. Maybe they could escape in the 
darkness. 

"Hey, you!" The younger gunman or- 
dered. "Come back here! Stand where 
I told you to— the both of you!" He fired 
a shot. He seemed to aim carelessly and 
yet right at the girl. Rita dropped to 
her knees. Joe, frantic and furious, 
crouched down beside her. 

"Never even nicked her," the gunman 
chuckled. "But I could have, you bet." 
With a glance, he reassured himself that 
his partner was not groping for his gun 
in the underbrush. Then he walked 
toward Joe and Rita. 

"Come along with me a piece, honey," 
he said to the frightened girl. "We'll 
see what all you got that's so precious 
you sneak and hide it." 

Young Bryant jumped up and stepped 
in front of Rita. "You've got the car. 
You can have our money," he said. "But 
I'm warning you, you lay one finger on 
my girl — " 

"Shut up, sonny! Go stand over there 
against that sapling. Turn 'round. Then 
what you don't see won't hurt you." 

Joe Bryant wasn't having any. Spurred 
by fury, he charged. The suddenness of 
his charge took the gunman by surprise 
and Joe's hard, clean right to the jaw 
staggered him. But the gunman quickly 
rallied. He coolly made sure that his 
mask hadn't pulled loose. Then he raised 
his .38 and took aim. 

"Don't fight him, Joe! He'll kill you," 
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Rita pleaded desperately. She fished a 
tight little roll of bills from inside her 
bra and tossed it at the masked man's 
feet. "There!" she cried, "There's $40. 
Take it. And here's my ring. I have no 
other jewelry. Take everything — only 
leave Joe alone. What does it get you to 
hurt somebody?" 

The man with the gun motioned to his 
partner to pick up the roll of money. 
As the gaunt man bent to do it, Joe 
Bryant thought he saw a chance and 
tried a second rush. The gunman fired. 
Joe tripped and stumbled. Rita screamed 
as she saw him crumple slowly with a 
bullet in his abdomen. 

"Why did you have to shoot him?" The 
gaunt man began to curse venomously. 

The other ignored it. He strolled over 
and crouched down beside the sobbing 
girl and Bryant. He glanced at the 
wound, then began systematically 
searching through his victim's pockets. 
He drew out a billfold, counted its con- 
tents. Then he glanced again at Bryant's 
wound. 

"Nothing to it. So stop bawling," he 
told the girl. "We'll get going, but I'll 
keep an eye peeled for a doctor's shingle. 
First one I see, I'll send him here to help 
the both of you." 

The girl said scornfully, "That's some- 
thing Joe and I will certainly count on." 

"You got spirit, kid," the gunman ap- 
proved. "Too bad I got to leave you 
here to look after the boy friend. Oughta 
aimed higher. Then there'd been no 
need." 

"I'll get him to a doctor myself," she 
declared. "Go on — take the car. Leave 
us alone. Joe would sure have given you 
a lesson, even at your weight. He's won 
prizes as an amateur in Michigan. But 
you didn't have the nerve to face him, 
even two to one, without a gun." 

The masked men listened to this bitter 
denunciation with astonishing meekness. 
But the girl heard them arguing angrily 
and abusively as they climbed into the 
Pontiac and started backing in order to 
make a turn in the tight little clearing. 

Once they were out of sight, Rita 
Matthew supported and encouraged Joe 
along the rutted, back road until at 
length they came to a more traveled 
highway. But at this late hour there 
was no travel on it. Rita strained her 
eyes in vain, hoping to see the distant 
headlights of an approaching car which 
she might flag down. 

Bryant, brave, but half the time only 
semi-conscious, kept begging the girl to 
leave him. She could, he urged, go on 
much faster alone. And when she reached 
a house she could telephone the sheriff, 
or the state police. They would know 
how to handle the situation. 

But Rita knew that she mustn't leave 
Joe and she didn't leave him, or allow 
him to lapse into total unconsciousness. 

It was well past two o'clock in the 
morning of Friday, July 3rd, when the 
girl found that they were close to an 
isolated farmhouse. She called and called 
until she aroused the sleeping farmer. 

He proved to be Leon Ribley, a com- 
petent man and a friend in need. Ribley 
looked gravely at Joe Bryant's wound, 
gave a tight-lipped nod and handed Rita 
some towels to stanch the no longer con- 
siderable bleeding. Then the farmer got 



out his car and drove them into the town 
of North Manchester, to the home of a 
physician, Dr. Perry. 

Joe completely lost consciousness even 
before the doctor finished dressing his 
wound. "There's been severe internal 
hemorrhage," Dr. Perry said. He then 
made three urgent phone calls. 

Calling the Wabash County Hospital, 
he described the emergency. An ambu- 
lance would have to be sent to take 
young Bryant to the hospital as quickly 
as possible. 

Next the doctor rang up Sheriff 
Charles M. Stephenson in the city of 
Wabash, the county seat. The sherifE 
asked for a detailed description of the 
criminals and the car they had stolen. 
By now Rita Matthew was too near to 
exhaustion and too worried about her 
fiance's wound to give this information 
coherently over the telephone. But the 
sheriff got it from Dr. Perry and Ribley, 
who had got it from Rita before her re- 
serves of fortitude had become utterly 
depleted. 

Stephenson said he would alert his 
deputies and also the Indiana State Po- 
lice. Dr. Perry told him that he was 
next going to ring Paul Hathaway, the 
young and aggressive town marshal of 
North Manchester. It was the doctor's 
hope that it still might be possible for the 
various police units to cooperate in 
establishing roadblocks and so bottle up 
the two hijackers who were making off 
in Bryant's Pontiac. 

The town marshal, Hathaway, when 
the doctor spoke with him, promised his 
immediate cooperation. Then Dr. Perry 
made a fourth call, this time talking at 
length with a noted surgeon of Wabash, 
Dr. F. N. Rhamy. Perry wanted the 
county hospital alerted for immediate 
use of its operating room, for it was his 



belief that the bullet was lodged dan- 
gerously close to Joe Bryant's spine. Only 
by X-ray could the slug's exact position 
be determined, but if the youth's condi- 
tion permitted it ought to be removed, 
lest it produce nerve damage resulting 
in paralysis. 

Rita Matthew didn't ride back to 
Wabash in the ambulance with her Joe. 
She refused Dr. Perry's offered sedative, 
asking instead for something to brace 
her nerves. Then she rode with Sheriff 
Stephenson and his deputy, Vear How- 
ell, in their fast car with siren and red 
spotlight. 

Stephenson had sped the 14 miles from 
the county seat to North Manchester 
after hearing the details from the Wa- 
bash surgeon who had got them by phone 
from Dr. Perry. The sheriff had hoped 
to have a few words with the critically 
wounded Joe Bryant before he was taken 
in the ambulance back to Wabash and 
went on the operating table. He might 
not survive, the Wabash surgeon feared, 
and in that case it would be imperative 
to obtain some kind of ante mortem 
statement. The girl's recollections of 
their appalling experience might be con- 
fused by hysteria. 

But no statement could be obtained 
from Joseph Bryant before his removal 
from the doctor's house in North Man- 
chester. He remained unconscious. How- 
ever, Stephenson found Rita Matthew 
more composed than he had expected. 
He and Howell questioned her during 
their drive to Wabash and again at the 
county hospital, while her young fiance's 
life hung in the balance. 

Rita reported it all, minute by minute 
and step by step. She described the en- 
counter on the highway, her first reaction 
of unbelief and bewilderment, then the 
quick rising tide of terror. Word for 





Farmhouse and kitchen (r.) where murderer's bullet shattered glass pane in door as he ambushed the man who befriended him 



word she could repeat the crude con- 
versation imprinted on her mind. She 
described the two masked men. The 
lanky, raw-boned one was the taller and, 
she suspected, the older. About how 
tall? Over 6 feet. And how much older? 
Why, old enough to be the young gun- 
man's father. 

That younger one, Rita said, was not 
short, just not so tall as his gaunt com- 
panion. And the younger one also was 
not only too quick on the trigger, but 
athletically swift and sure of himself, 
like a gymnast or an acrobat. 

"That's good, Miss Matthew. It was 
mighty keen of you to notice that," 
Stephenson said. 

"Could it be important?" 

"Your description of the gunman as a 
gymnast or acrobat could be. You're 
not familiar with these parts, I take it?" 

"No, I'm from Michigan. Joe's from 
Kentucky, where we were going. But 
he's been working in Detroit, in an auto 
plant. That's why the car has Michigan 
plates." 

Deputy Howell consulted his note- 
book. "U6332, Michigan license," he 
read. "The sheriff got that from a man 
named Ribley, who said he'd been told it 
by Bryant himself. We passed it right 
on to the state police." 
c Rita confirmed the license number and 
continued, "Joe hadn't been home to 
Kentucky for two whole years. So as 
soon as we got engaged, Joe began say- 
ing that now he'd have to make a trip 
down to Princeton, Kentucky, to see his 
folks. He wanted to drive me down with 
him, for over the Fourth. He was so 
proud of me, he said, and he knew his 
folks were sure to approve his choice — " 
The girl broke off, twisting a tight ball of 
handkerchief she held in her hand. 

The sheriff said gallantly, "I'd be proud 
of you, miss, if you were my daughter. 
The poise and grit you showed tonight, 
bringing that boy of yours out of those 
t woods on his feet and keeping him from 
o fainting — in strange country on a dark 
night and after what you'd been 
through." 



He saw her blue eyes commencing to 
shine with tears and went on in a 
brusque official tone, "There's a reason 
why that 'acrobat' impression he gave 
you might help us. In Peru, in the next 
county, Miami, there are famous circus 
winter quarters. Some big outfits shacked 
up there. Sells Brothers and Wallace and 
Barnes." 

Rita hastened to admit that she knew 
little about circuses or their performers. 
She had simply used the words, "gym- 
nast" and "acrobat," to picture the ter- 
rifying sureness and agility of the 
younger masked man's movements. 

And she added, she would never for- 
get seeing him strike and disarm in a 
flash his partner. "I spoke to Joe about 
it, trying to distract him and keep him 
going, as we stumbled along over ruts 
and through the scrub growth. We 
found we both had been praying those 
two would fight and give us our chance. 
And we both hoped the older one would 
get the drop and take over command. 
He didn't seem so much like a killer." 

Deputy Sheriff Howell made a note of 
this. The taller and older of the wanted 
pair must have an injured right wrist, if 
he had been struck with a revolver 
barrel. 

"And there was another thing about 
the younger one, Sheriff," Rita recalled. 
"Some words he kept using — 'the both 
of you' do this or do that. And the way 
he said it, it sounded as if he said 'de 
bote o' you.' " 

"Like a foreigner?" 

"Sort of, yes. But he wasn't a for- 
eigner, I'm sure. He called me 'honey' 
and 'kid.' Everything about him seemed 
American." 

At the Wabash County Hospital skilled 
physicians had agreed it would be un- 
wise to probe for the slug which, the 
X-ray had shown, was lodged perilously 
near to Bryant's spine. 

Joe had lost a great deal of blood, not 
so much externally, but from internal 
bleeding. He was given several blood 
transfusions. Unfortunately, said Dr. 
Rhamy, the young man had been driving 



for many hours. Thus, although he was 
in the robust health of his 20 years, he 
had become very tired and low in the 
vital reserves which counteract shock 
and hemorrhage. 

A telegram to the Kentucky town of 
Princeton brought Joe Bryant's father 
and mother in all haste to Wabash. And 
so these anxious parents had their first 
meeting with their prospective daughter- 
in-law in a hospital waiting room, where 
the atmosphere seemed charged with 
the unspoken thought, the odds are all 
against this marriage ever taking place. 

"I give the young fellow one chance in 
20," Dr. Rhamy had told Dr. Perry, when 
the North Manchester man phoned to 
inquire. 

During the afternoon of the 3rd Hatha- 
way and Deputy Howell combined to 
search for the shooting scene described 
by Rita Matthew. The officers found 
it exactly where the girl had said. Also 
Howell, kicking about in the underbrush, 
turned up the snub-nosed .32. It was 
found to hold one live cartridge, one 
blank and one discharged shell. The gun 
was promptly examined by technicians 
of the state police. But it provided no 
useful fingerprint; nor could its purchase 
be traced to anyone. 

"Even the tire tracks that Paul and I 
found up there," Veflr Howell told the 
sheriff, "show how accurately that girl 
described what happened." 

Joe Bryant rallied during the evening 
of the 3rd and recovered consciousness. 
He asked about Rita and, to allay his 
anxiety, his fiancee was permitted to 
come and sit at his bedside for a few 
minutes, to hold his hand but not to 
talk. It was thought too risky to allow 
Joe to see his parents. He was not told 
that they had come to Indiana, lest it 
should alarm him concerning his condi- 
tion. 

Late on Saturday afternoon, July 4th. 
Sheriff Stephenson received a telephone 
call from Sheriff George Burke of neigh- 
boring Miami County. Sheriff Burke re- 
ported that he had just notified the state 
police that a Pontiac with a Michigan 



license, U6332, had been found in his 
county. 

"One of my deputies happened to see 
it over in the gravel pit near the Missis- 
sinewa River, across from the circus 
winter quarters," said Burke. 

Stephenson and Howell, with officers 
of the state police, drove over at once to 
look at the automobile. It had obviously 
stood a lot of rough, back-country driv- 
ing and abuse since passing out of its 
owner's hands. 

Stephenson and Howell had it hauled 
out and checked for fingerprints. A few 
prints on the steering wheel turned out, 
on comparison, to be those of Bryant 
himself. 

The wounded youth hadn't asked 
about his car. In the hospital he was 
putting up a game fight. During the 
afternoon of Sunday, the 5th, he seemed 
to rally. He rallied again in the evening 
of the 6th. Sheriff Stephenson and a 
state police officer visited him briefly on 
both occasions, and heard Bryant con- 
firm virtually every word spoken by Rita 
Matthew. 

But during the early afternoon of the 
fourth day since the shooting, July 7th, 
the last moments of young Joe Bryant's 
life suddenly ebbed away. Stephenson, 
on being notified by the hospital, im- 
mediately telephoned Sheriff Burke in 
Peru. He also called Town Marshal 
Hathaway in North Manchester and De- 
tective Al Teusch of the Indiana state 
police, who lived in Wabash. 

"We've got to get together, for now 
we've got a murder case," Stephenson 
told them, breaking the news of young 
Bryant's death. 

The four men met in the Wabash 
County sheriff's office later that same 
day, while the coroner, Todd Bender, 
and Dr. Rhamy were performing an 
autopsy to determine the precise nature 
of Joseph Bryant's fatal bullet wound. 

Detective Teusch, together with an- 
other state police veteran, Detective 
Karl Burkhandt, had been working over 
the retrieved Pontiac. "Karl and I feel 
sure of one thing," Teusch declared. 
"This killer and his tall, gaunt pal are 
local men." 

"Because they could dodge our road- 
blocks the way they did last Friday 
morning?" Hathaway asked. 

"Yes. They knew all the old dirt roads 
and back-country trails. And evidently 
they used the stolen car for some hours 
after the roadblocks were set up. That 
could be lucky accident," Teusch con- 
ceded. "But there's something else that 
couldn't be. In these parts, as you know, 
there are several distinctive types of 
gravel and clay. Karl and I discovered 
some particles of gravel types and clay 
types imbedded in the tires of the car 
and tracked onto the floor of the car, 
both in front and back." 

"Meaning what, Al?" 

"Well, we know from the statements of 
the girl and Bryant, that they were never 
out of the car until compelled at gun 
point to get out." 

"And never back in the car thereafter." 

"Right. So neither of the victims could 
have tracked in the clay particles, espe- 
cially in the back of the car. This meant 
to Karl and me that the killer and his 
partner must have been traipsing over 



the countryside Thursday night, looking 
for a chance to hold up someone. They're 
a bad lot, yet obviously amateurs." 

Teusch went on, "The Matthew girl 
told us that neither of them seemed 
drunk or smelled of liquor. Something 
had made them desperate, though, and 
so they gave highway robbery a whirl. 
But they behaved like novices, so prob- 
ably neither one has a record." 

Coroner Bender's report was discussed. 
He and Dr. Rhamy had found that the 
.38 slug which had penetrated Joseph 
Bryant's abdomen had lost momentum 
in a curious way and traveled but six 
inches through soft tissue and mem- 
brane before stopping intact at the pelvic 
bone. The bullet had not flattened, and 
the bone was neither nicked nor splin- 
tered. This clearly indicated to both 
medical and police investigators that 
Bryant's slayer had been using defective 
ammunition or, at least, had fired one 
defective .38 cartridge. 

"Specifically, young Bryant died as a 
result of peritonitis induced by the bul- 
let's puncturing of the abdominal cav- 
ity," Coroner Bender's report concluded. 

On July 8th an undertaker came to 
Wabash from Princeton, Kentucky, to re- 
move the victim's body to his parents' 
home for interment. Joe's father and 
mother urged that Rita Matthew still 
come and pay them a visit. Now she did 
so, but only to be with them for the last 
sad services for the brave youth whose 
wife she had hoped to be. 

Before leaving Wabash, Joe Bryant's 
father sought out Sheriff Stephenson. 
"Those killers took $50 from my boy, 
and then took his life," he said. "I'm not 
too well off, but I can manage some- 
thing, and I'd like to have you offer a 
cash reward — " 

The sheriff interrupted "This has been 
a sad and terrible burden for you, sir," 
he said sympathetically. "But before you 
undertake any financial sacrifice, talk 
with Superintendent Don Stiver of the 
state police in Indianapolis. Or with 
Captain Matt Leach. I can promise you, 
and I'm sure they would, that our county 
deputies and the state police will never 
rest till they lay hold of the criminal who 
killed your son." 

This promise proved not to be merely 
empty words. Superintendent Stiver took 
a personal interest in the Bryant murder 
and, through Captain Leach, detailed a 
special team of officers, headed by Lieu- 
tenant Ray Fisher, whose orders were to 
concentrate on the Wabash County 
shooting. In Fisher's command, besides 
Teusch and Burkhandt already active in 
the investigation, were Sergeant Suther- 
lin and Detectives Fred Morley and Estil 
Bemenderfer. 

The ensuing weeks of July saw a great 
deal of detective activity, most of it with- 
out helpful results. The residents of Wa- 
bash and neighboring counties, particu- 
larly Miami and Fulton, had been 
aroused and alarmed by the roadside 
robbery and shooting of July 3rd. For 
this was no lawless region and the two 
ruthless criminals threatened the secu- 
rity of everybody. The authorities, there- 
fore, were deluged with suggestions. 

On Friday, the last day of July, a pros- 
perous farmer and farm owner named 
Emil Klemens drove into North Man- 



chester and asked where he could find 
the town marshal. When brought to the 
energetic Hathaway, he displayed both 
diffidence and public-spirited determina- 
tion. 

"I am a man who owns a few proper- 
ties," he began, "and this is well known, 
so I could be sued for slander, couldn't 
I?" 

"I expect you could," the town mar- 
shal said. "But it's my job to hear gos- 
sip and screen it for facts, not to give it 
wider circulation. So anything you tell 
me here and now will remain strictly be- 
tween us two." 

"Well, what I wish to tell you is not 
gossip but the truth. Ever hear of John 
Wesley? I mean a farmer who's a tenant 
of mine. Works that 173-acre farm I 
own, just west of Laketon." 

"What about Wesley? I can't place 
him." (Continued on page 70) 




Det. Teusch's theory led to grisly find 




"I got John last. I really had to laugh." 





Watch for -these -Fugitives 



As we go to press, the persons listed below are wanted by the police. The statements appearing below are based upon 
official information furnished by law enforcement agencies and are published by us in our endeavor to cooperate with them 



A REPORT that a murder had been committed brought 
several members of the homicide squad racing to an apart- 
ment located above a tavern in Evansville, Indiana, on the 
morning of December 16th, 1954. They found the bodies of 
a man and a woman who had met violent death. Detailed 
investigation by the authorities led them to conclude that 
it had been a crime of passion. 

The next day, December 17th. a complaint was filed before 
a United States Commissioner at Evansville charging one 
August Junior Gerbitz with unlawful flight from Indiana to 
avoid prosecution for the crime of murder. 

Gerbitz has formerly worked as an electrician's helper, 
millwright, taxicab and truck driver, and clerk. It is be- 
lieved that he may endeavor to obtain employment in one of 
these occupations. Reportedly an avid hunting and fishing 
enthusiast, this man is said to be an excellent marksman and 
highly proficient in the use of knives. In addition, he is de- 
scribed as limping slightly on his right leg and on occasion 
has been known to wear a moustache and glasses. 

Gerbitz is alleged to be armed with a .38 caliber revolver 
and a .22 caliber automatic rifle. As he has reportedly 
stated he will shoot anyone who gets in his way and claimed 
that he will not be taken alive, this fugitive should be 
considered extremely dangerous. 



THE FBI first inaugurated its listing of "10 Most Wanted" 
criminals on March 14th, 1950. In the years since its incep- 
tion, a great many fugitives whose names have subsequently 
appeared on the listings have been apprehended. However, 
one fugitive whose name was on the original 1950 list, Henry 
Randolph Mitchell, is still at large. His criminal record 
dates back to 1924 and during the course of his career, he 
has been convicted in Kentucky, Georgia, New York and 
Florida for grand larceny, violation of narcotics laws, break- 
ing and entering, and forgery. 

On December 21st, 1947, Mitchell was released from the 
Florida state penitentiary. Exactly one month later, on 
January 21st, 1948, at approximately 1 p.m., two men walked 
into a bank in Williston, Florida, and approached the teller's 
cages. Suddenly drawing pistols, they ordered the em- 
ployees to lie down on the floor. Keeping a wary eye on 
their startled victims, the two bandits forced open cash boxes 
and stuffed over $10,000 into what appeared to be a 
laundry bag. They then backed out of the bank, jumped 
into a sedan parked at the curb, and sped off. 

One of the bandits was apprehended shortly thereafter, 
but the other man, alleged to be Henry Randolph Mitchell, 
has not been caught. He was subsequently indicted by a 
federal grand jury on a charge of bank robbery. 




AARON GORDON. Charge: Unlawful Flight (Murder). 
T. D. Reward 8100. Age, 53; height, 5'5'/ 2 "; weight. 145; 
brown-gray hair; blue-green eyes. // located, notify 
Director J. Edgar Hoover, FBI, Washington 25, D. C. 



CHARLES O. DONNER. Charge: Unlawful Flight (Burglary). 
T. D. Reward 8100. Age, 27; height, 511"; weight, 190; 
brown hair; blue-gray eyes; medium complexion. // located, 
notify Director J. Edgar Hoover, FBI. Washington, D. C. 



LAW ENFORCEMENT authorities have been searching for 
Aaron Harry Gordon since September 17th, 1947, when he 
escaped from the Prison Farm at London, Ohio. He was 
serving a life term as a convicted murderer. 

Some years before Gordon had found himself beset with 
financial problems and decided he could solve them by steal- 
ing the diamond rings he had often noticed worn by one 
of his wife's friends, Mrs. Rose Becker. Late one spring 
morning, he forced his way into the unfortunate woman's 
apartment in Cleveland, Ohio, and had little difficulty in 
locating the jewelry in a bureau drawer. However, before 
he could get away, Mrs. Becker returned unexpectedly. 
When she found Gordon hiding in a clothes closet, the startled 
woman began to scream and tried to reach the telephone in 
a vain attempt to summon aid. Brutally Gordon struck her 
with the butt of the screwdriver he had used to gain en- 
trance to the apartment and strangled her with a necktie. 

After detailed investigation, police were led to Aaron 
Gordon by a report of a bloodstained suit he had brought 
to a local dry-cleaning company, and apprehended him 18 
days after the slaying. He confessed and was subsequently 
tried, convicted and sentenced to life imprisonment. Since 
his escape from the London Prison Farm all efforts have been 
made to locate this fugitive, but he is still at large. 



ON DECEMBER 26th, 1954, two men, one of whom is 
alleged to be Charles Otto Donner, entered a bank in Golden 
Valley, Minnesota. There they attempted to break into two 
safes by using a cutting torch which was later determined 
to have been stolen from a local gas station. Although the 
two safes were badly damaged in the process, the bandits 
failed in their attempt to open them and obtain the currency 
contained therein. In chagrin, they fled with only $36 in 
coin to compensate them for their efforts. 

Reports of a series of burglaries and car thefts that same 
day plagued local police. A deputy sheriff of Hennepin 
County attempted to apprehend a man alleged to be Don- 
ner in connection with a local burglary, only to have him 
escape. In trying to avoid being taken into custody, the 
fugitive was wounded in the groin and right leg and re- 
portedly the upper tip of one of his ears was shot off at this 
time. On December 27th, 1954, a complaint was filed before 
a U. S. Commissioner at St. Paul, Minnesota, charging Charles 
Otto Dormer with unlawful interstate flight to avoid prose- 
cution for the crime of burglary. 

This fugitive has previously been convicted for attempted 
breaking and entering in the nighttime. He has on occasion 
worn glasses and may have dyed his hair red as a means 
of changing his appearance and avoiding recognition. 



$400 REWARDS IN THIS ISSUE-JUNE 1956-212 CAPTURES TO DATE 

$21,100 Rewards Paid By True Detective — $20,070 Paid By Authorities 
Total Rewards Paid To True Detective Readers— $41,170 



THE LINE-UP IS A FREE PUBLIC SERVICE. All law-enforcement 

agencies are invited 1o make use of it. We pay five dollars for 
each photograph used. None will be accepted except those 
authenticated from official sources. Write Line-Up Editor True 
Detective, 206 East 43rd St., New York 17. N. Y., for instructions 
before submitting. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. Readers of True Detective possessing au- 
thentic information concerning anv fugitive pictured in our 
Line-Up are urgently requested to FIRST— Communicate with 
their local police or the police in the citv where the fugitive 
may be located. SECOND— Advise us IMMEDIATELY upon 
identification of fugitive through the Line-Up. Where authori- 
ties are notified by letter or wire, send copy of same to Line-Up 
Editor. .Application for reward must be postmarked within 24 
hours after the hour fugitive has been positively tdenti^ed 



through the Line-Up. (Police officers who effect the capture of 
fugitives wanted by their own departments are not eligible for 
Line-Up rewards, t 

True Detective reward offers are effective up to six months 
after the publication of photo and the reward is payable to the 
person who first identifies the fugitive, prior to his arrest, from 
the photograph of the wanted subject appearing in the Line-Up 
and gives the tip which leads to his capture. 

True Detective reserves the right of final decision in determin- 
ing whether or not the evidence submitted by the claimant to 
the reward is sufficiently clear and conclusive. 

Currently True Detective Mysteries and the Mutual Broad- 
casting System are offering a $1000 fugitive-reward every Mon- 
day evening over the Mutual network. Tune in and get all the 
details. 

Identity of Readers Who Furnish Information Leading to Captures Will Be Held Confidential Upon Request 
More Than 1,500,000 Persons Will Read This Issue 



DO YOU KNOW THIS BOY? 



FOLLOWING his usual routine, 
Arden Heap, 17-year-old son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Heap of North 
Cedar City, Utah, rose at 4 a.m. on 
Wednesday, January 25th, 1956, to 
start his milk route which took four 
hours. At B a.m. he returned home 
for breakfast, then went to his 9 
o'clock class at Cedar City High 
School, where he was a senior. At 
noon he came home for dinner, then 
returned to school. At 4 p.m. he took 
his two little sisters with him while 
he bought a shirt and jeans, then to a 
candy shop where he treated the girls. 

His parents had to take a 50-mile 
trip to St. George, Utah, that after- 
noon. Arden cheerfully offered to do 
the milking and chores before going 
to the service station where he worked 
as attendant from 7 to 9 p.m. when 
the station closed for the night. At 
7:15 his boss left. At 7:40 a passer- 
by saw Arden servicing a car. No one 
saw Arden after that. 

When his parents reached home at 
1 a.m. Arden was missing. A check 
with friends failed to locate him and 
at 4 a.m. they notified the police. 
His car was at the service station 
where he parked it, the keys in the 
ignition. The station had been rou- 
tinely taken care of, except for an oil 
can and a water can which were not 
in their usual places. The money till 



was open and empty except for some 
nickels and pennies. 

"It has been determined that Arden 
was kidnaped," Iron County Sheriff 
Arthur Nelson stated. "He has al- 
ways been a responsible boy, one of 
the finest one could meet anywhere." 

Arden is 5 feet 8, of medium build, 
weighing 160 pounds. He has hazel 
eyes, light brown hair and fair com- 
plexion. Has seed warts inside his 
right hand. He was wearing blue 
denim jeans, light sport shirt, navy 
blue jacket and brown wedgie ox- 
fords with metal caps on soles. 

Arden was active in church and 
scout work and in the F.F.A. He 
raised Purebred hogs, liked to do me- 
chanical repairs on cars and farm 
machinery and liked to hunt game. 

Under Sheriff Nelson's direction an 
exhaustive search has been made in a 
3-county area, posses of men on foot, 
on horseback and in cars assisting. 
Not a single clue as to the fate of the 
youth has been discovered. 

Iron County, Utah, has offered a 
reward of $2000 for any information 
leading to the recovery of Arden 
Heap and his heartbroken family pray 
devoutly for his safe return. 

If you have any information with 
regard to this missing youth, please 
write to: The Editor, True Detective, 
206 East 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 



Reward $2,000.00 
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TD 


public 


service 



TD is proud of the success it 
has had in locating missing 
members of anxious families. 
This is a public service for 
which there is no charge. 

When you ask for help in 
such a case, please send us the 
following information: 

Complete description of the 
missing person. 

Full details concerning em- 
ployment, habits, characteris- 
tic traits, educational and fam- 
ily background. 

Complete circumstances of 
disappearance, dates and places 
when and where last seen. 

Letters from state, national 
or service organizations, po- 
lice, FBI and employers whom 
you have contacted. 

A good photograph which 
can be reproduced. 

All this material will be re- 
turned to you. 



Murder Paid 
for the Party 



(Continued from page 41) 



reported that an autopsy confirmed the time 
at which he had set the fatal attack, and 
also the fact that a bullet must have gone 
through the top of the skull and on into the 
room where the shooting took place. But 
an inch-by-inch search of that room — and 
every other room in the building — failed 
to either turn up the bullet or locate a 
hole where it could have entered a wall or 
ceiling. 

Because of the absence of powder burns, 
the autopsy report added, it was probable 
the slayer had stood at least 6 feet from 
his victim at the time he fired. 

Fingerprint men and others, who thor- 
oughly searched the building for clues, 
said no prints other than those of the vic- 
tim had been found in the upstairs apart- 
ment or on the battered cash register in 
the store below. If anyone had managed 
to gain entrance through the bathroom 
window, he must have been wearing 
gloves at the time. 

j J^anwhile, Feldman was able to throw 
nDftie light on the means employed by the 
slayer in his vain attempt to crack the 
cash register. A small cobbler's hammer, 
kept beneath the counter near the register 
and used to nail up crates, was missing 
from its accustomed place, he reported. 
Feldman was positive he had seen it there 
the day before. 

By this time both the city and state in- 
vestigators were beginning to wonder if 
simple burglary, after all, had motivated 
the killing. For even the most experienced 
burglar usually leaves some clue — a clue 
at least as to the manner in which he 
gained entrance. And experienced crimi- 
nals avoid bloodshed and murder when- 
ever possible. Any man of normal strength, 
they knew, could have silenced the little 
old woman who lived over the store, with- 
out resorting to the use of a high-caliber 
pistol. 

After hours of intensive investigation 
the authorities came to the conclusion that 
their only hope in solving the mystery lay 
in modern scientific procedures. Some- 
where, if the killer had made a mistake, 
the laboratory men would turn it up. 

Ironically, had they relied more heavily 
on old-fashioned police methods, and the 
legend that "a killer always returns to the 
scene of his crime" they might have 
cracked the case within the next few 
hours. For that Sunday night two other 
Second Street business establishments had 
been entered by a cat burglar who gained 
entrance by climbing to windows high 
above the ground. Both breaks were re- 
ported on Monday morning. 

In both instances the cash registers in- 
side the buildings were cracked open and 
their contents taken. The burglar managed 
to get in and out of the buildings without 
leaving a single clue to his identity. 

At an appliance company, two doors 
from the Karp store, the thief took $40 
after gaining entrance through a rear win- 
dow left unlocked by employees. The glass 
in a toilet window looking out over the 
alleyway behind Second Street had been 
broken during the entrance into the office 
of a lumber company nearby, and a quan- 
tity of tools taken after the empty cash 
register was cracked open with a hammer 
or some similar object. 

Early on Tuesday morning, the police 
received a belated report that someone 
had entered the warehouse of a beverage 
company on South 15th Street over the 



week end and had taken 7 cases of beer. 
An employe, checking stock after reading 
of the other burglaries in the neighbor- 
hood, had discovered the cases missing 
and, on further investigation, found that 
the lock on a small window at the back of 
the warehouse was broken. He remem- 
bered having closed and locked that win- 
dow on the previous Saturday evening. 

During the day still other reports of sus- 
pected break-ins over the previous week 
end came in. From a market, $5 in cash 
and a quantity of cold cuts were missing; 
a grocery company reported several cases 
of packaged foods missing from their 
racks. In both cases the victims were un- 
able to determine how entrance had been 
gained, but believed someone had broken 
in either Saturday or Sunday night. 

Aware that whoever was responsible for 
the thefts must have used an automobile 
in carrying off his loot, Chief Youngstafel 
and two of his men spent Tuesday night 
cruising the 12-block area where the bur- 
glaries had occurred, and questioning shop- 
keepers and others. The officers were par- 
ticularly anxious to learn if any strangers 
had been seen loitering in the neighbor- 
hood, casing the stores later burglarized. 

Eli Miley, a merchant policeman em- 
ployed by several business establishments 
in the area, told the city officers he had 
been on the alert for just such a suspect 
since the discovery of Yetta Karp's mur- 
der three days before. "But there've been 
nothing but commercial cars, people who 
work around here and a lot of police ve- 
hicles running back and forth since last 
Sunday," he told Chief Youngstafel. 

The last time Miley had noticed a suspi- 
cious car on his beat had been late Satur- 
day night, he recalled. At the time, he had 
been passing the grounds of the Vigo 
School on 15th Street and observed a dark 
sedan, with lights extinguished, parked in 
the schoolyard. 

"I saw someone sitting in the front seat 
and thought at the time it was some pet- 
ters," Miley recalled. "Later I saw a 
stocky youth, about 20 years old, leave the 
car and wander off down 15th Street. I re- 
member he was wearing a yellow cordu- 
roy jacket and bright green hat. That was 
at about 2 a.m. Sunday morning." 

"Observe anything else unusual about 
the car or the youth who got out of it?" 
asked Youngstafel with sudden interest. 
Miley replied that he had noted the sedan 
bore a Michigan license plate, and that the 
front end appeared to have been recently 
smashed in. The fenders were crushed and 
the hood bore numerous scratches and 
stains. 

Asked to point out the exact spot where 
the car had stood, Miley led the city offi- 
cers to the schoolyard and pointed to a 
tree-shaded area a dozen paces back along 
the drive leading in from the street. 
Youngstafel's sharp eyes went instantly to 
half a dozen empty beer cans that lay 
there, and narrowed calculatingly as he 
realized they were of the same brand as 
those stolen over the week end from the 
beverage company down the street. 

Wednesday morning, with the assistance 
of state police working under the direc- 
tion of Sergeant Opel, the Vincennes chief 
checked garages, automobile repair shops 
and towing services in an effort to learn 
whether a damaged car of the description 
given by Officer Miley had been seen dur- 
ing the past week. Before noon he learned 
that a 1953 Studebaker sedan, bearing a 
Michigan registration and driven by a 
chunky youth who appeared to be under 
the influence of liquor, had been towed 
into town from beneath the Illinois side of 
the Memorial Bridge, spanning the Wa- 
bash River between Vincennes and West- 
port, Illinois, on Saturday afternoon. Al- 
though dressed in working clothes and 
hatless, the youth's description fitted that 



of the man in corduroy jacket and green 
hat seen by Officer Miley walking from 
the car in the schoolyard. 

"In pulling the car from where it was 
mired beneath the bridge, the front end 
got pushed in because the driver's faulty 
brakes failed to keep him from slamming 
into my tow truck," the service station 
operator informed Chief Youngstafel. "We 
brought it here to the station and the guy 
gave me a check for the towing job, but 
decided his car wasn't too bad to drive. 
The check came back from the bank to- 
day, marked 'No Account.* " 

The check, made out on a local bank 
and signed "Lawrence Nicholson," was 
turned over to Youngstafel and subsequent 
investigation showed that the name was 
fictitious. A few hours later the proprietor 
of the burglarized beverage company in- 
formed the police that an employe re- 
ported his locker had been opened and a 
new corduroy jacket and green Stetson 
hat taken from it over the past week end. 
The employe had discovered the theft only 
that day, having been on vacation since 
the Friday before. 

With the description of the man they 
believed to be the phantom killer gradual- 
ly taking shape, Chief Youngstafel and 
Sergeant Opel agreed that although the 
suspect drove a car bearing an out-of-state 
license, he probably was acquainted with 
Vincennes. They based their theory on the 
fact that he had shown familiarity with 
the neighborhood he victimized, and may 
even have remained in town, continuing to 
rob stores in the same neighborhood even 
after news of the murder spread. 

On Thursday afternoon, Knox County 
Sheriff Francis E. Thomas was called into 
the case when two more bogus checks 
signed "Lawrence Nicholson" turned up 
after being cashed by out-of-town service 
station operators. He communicated with 
the state motor vehicle department in 
Michigan after getting what he was later 
to term, "one of those hunches responsible 
for breaking the toughest cases." 

On the theory that the beer-drinking 
driver of the smashed-in sedan with the 
out-of-state license may have been in- 
volved in previous traffic difficulties, he 
asked Michigan authorities to check their 
records in an effort to learn whether a 
1953 Studebaker sedan belonging to a 
resident of Vincennes, Indiana, had during 
recent months been involved in a traffic 
violation or an accident in the adjacent 
state. 

A few hours later, word came back that 
a 21-year-old Vincennes youth, with a 
record of theft and a dishonorable dis- 
charge from the army, had been picked up 
during the preceding month on a minor 
charge at Wayne, Michigan, where he was 
employed at an automobile plant. The 
man had given his name as Charles Lee 
McColpin, and his home address as 218 
East Portland Avenue, Vincennes. He had 
been driving a 1953 Studebaker sedan 
bearing license plates issued at Wayne in 
November of 1955. 

Within an hour of receiving this in- 
formation, city, county and state police 
were questioning residents of the neigh- 
borhood where 21-year-old McColpin 
lived with his mother and stepfather. They 
learned that, on the Sunday night before, 
the youth had entertained a number of 
his young friends at a party in his home, 
furnishing them with several cases of 
canned beer and cold cuts he said had 
been given him by friends the previous 
day. They learned, too, that McColpin, un- 
employed since quitting a job in an auto 
assembly plant in Michigan on February 
1st, had made several recent attempts to 
borrow small sums of money from ac- 
quaintances in his home neighborhood. 
But the beer party had been a real ball, 
and McColpin must have spent a consider- 
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able amount on the refreshments and 
drinks, even after having smashed up his 
Studebaker sedan only the day before. 

It was enough for the investigators who. 
for the past 5 days, had been working al- 
most continuously in an effort to learn the 
identity of Yetta Karp's slayer. They 
found young McColpin sleeping off the 
effects of another party the night before 
and took him to headquarters for ques- 
tioning. 

The youth denied any knowledge of the 
recent series of burglaries and said he 
had never been inside the Karp building. 
While he was being questioned, the slain 
woman's son appeared in the office of 
Prosecutor Harvey K. Ramsey, took one 
look at the suspect, and positively iden- 
tified him as the man who had attempted 
to cash a personal check in his store the 
morning before the murder. 

Confronted with Karp's evidence, and 
told that stains found on the seat of his 
automobile were human blood, the chubby 
ex-soldier broke down and offered to 
give Ramsey and the police a complete 
account of his movements during the 
past week. 

"But I didn't shoot her," he whined as 
a police stenographer prepared to take his 
statement. "If she was shot, it must have 
been by someone else who went there to 
rob her after I left. All I did was slug 
her three or four times with the cobbler's 
hammer I had in my hand. I ran upstairs 
when she screamed. She must have heard 
me trying to crack the cash register." 

While McColpin sat telling the story of 
his week end of forgery, burglary and 
murder, Coroner Curtner studied a cob- 
bler's hammer similar to that with which 
the youth admitted having struck his vic- 
tim. Then he went again over the autopsy 
report and talked once more with hospi- 
tal physicians who had examined the 
wounds in Yetta Karp's head. He came to 
the conclusion that what he had believed 
to have been an "entrance hole" just over 
the victim's left ear, left by a high-caliber 
bullet, could just as easily have been 
caused by the blow of a sharp-pointed 
shoemaker's hammer. 

"If the first blow caught her above the 
ear, it could have left what we took to be 
an entrance hole." the coroner explained. 
"Subsequent blows to the top of the head 
could have broken the scalp, accounting 
for the 'explosion' fracture observed 
there. It was just one of those things that 
are run into in murder investigations- 
one of the things that make it harder for 
the police and pathologists when con- 
fronted with senseless and unpremeditated 
killings." 

By the time the coroner had reviewed 
the medical evidence and come to his new 
conclusions, police and the county prose- 
cutor had the details of a confession that 
bore him out fully. The suspect, accord- 
ing to his statement, had started out Sat- 
urday morning intending to raise money 
by cashing a series of checks to which he 
"sisned the first name that came to my 
mind." 

At the Karp store, his first call, he had 
been turned down when offering a check 
for $19 in payment for merchandise. He 
had bettter luck at his next stop, a gas 
station on the other side of town. With 
the money he gained, he bought a quanti- 
ty of beer and decided to take a ride 
across the river into Illinois. It was while 
returning that he ran into trouble when he 
stopped beneath the bridge to finish the 
rest of his beer. 

After successfully cashing a second 
check in payment for having his smashed 
car towed into Vincennes, the confession 
continued, McColpin had loitered along 
Second Street "looking for something to 
pick up." He had seen a revolver earlier 
in a hardware store window and decided 
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to break into the place that night and 
steal it. But, after gaining entrance 
through a rear window just after dusk, 
he found the weapon had been removed 
from the display window. 

The ease with which he committed his 
first break-in had given him confidence to 
go on. The effect of the beer was wearing 
off when he finally arrived at the school- 
yard near the beverage company on 15th 
Street, so he chose that place as his next 
stop. Then, back to the schoolyard where 
he sat in his smashed car drinking until 
he got the courage to continue his tour 
of crime. 

He remembered the Karp store where 
he had been refused in his attempt to 
cash a check earlier in the day. He re- 
membered, from his days as a student at 
the Decker Chapel School before going 
into the army in 1951. the rumors he had 
heard about a hoard of money old Mrs. 
Karp was supposed to have hidden in the 
store. 

At the one-story building next to the 
Karp store McColpin saw that a drain 
pipe ran from the roof to the ground. He 
removed the corduroy jacket and hat he 
had just stolen at the beverage company 
and, putting on a pair of leather gloves, 
shinnied up the pipe to the roof. It took 
him some time to lift the tight lower 
casing of the single window that looked 
out from the old lady's apartment, but he 
finally got it up and scrambled through, 
taking care to leave no fingerprints on 
the sill. He had taken off his gloves to 
lift the window, but put them on again as 
he went through the darkened apartment, 
passing the open door of the room where 
Yetta jgjfrp lay sleeping. 

Jtaaffiding to the ground floor, the 
j^PrTT located the cash register and. with 
the cobbler's hammer he found beneath 
the counter, he attempted to break it open. 
It was while he was pounding at the base 
of the stubborn register that he heard a 
cry above: "What's going on down there? 
Is that you, Ben?" Until that moment, he 
claimed, he was unaware that anyone 
lived over the store. 

It was nearly daylight. In panic the 
youth tried first the front and then the 
back door in an attempt to get out of the 
store. He realized that the only way out 
was the way he had come. The woman's 
voice was raised now, and he grasped the 
hammer in his right hand and rushed up 
the stairway to find her standing in his 
pathway. She turned, shocked at seeing i 
him, stumbled back into her room and 
was sitting on the edge of her bed when 
he struck the blows to silence her forever. 

"But I couldn't silence my conscience, 
and that's why I continued my nightly 
burglaries and threw the parties, where ; 
I entertained my old school friends with 
beer and food," the police quoted Mc- 
Colpin as saying. "I had to keep busy and ' 
excited, and had to have peode around 
me when I wasn't prowling through the 
neighborhood where I'd done the thing 
I knew was to catch up with me sooner , 
or later." 

After slugging Mrs. Karp, McColpin j 
said, he had laid her out on the bed and i 
pulled the quilt up over her head. He had i 
seen the opened dresser drawer and 
found four purses inside. With the few 
dollars in change he took from them, he 
"bought favors for the friends who came 
to my party that night." 

Leaving the house by the route he had 
come, McColpin drove to the bridge be- 
neath which his tour of violence had 
started the day before. There he threw 
the cobbler's hammer, the blood-splashed 
stolen corduroy jacket and the green 
Stetson hat into the swift flowing waters 
of the river before returning to his home 
to rest in preparation for his Sunday 
night celebration. + + 4 
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room and take down anything he might 

say. 

On duty at Morgan Park were two 
young detectives. Michael Rock and Rob- 
ert Johnson. They had been promoted to 
civilian dress only a month earlier and the 
shooting of Carl Nordmeyer became their 
first important case. Captain Ted P. Cre- 
gan assigned them to it. 

Evidence in the restaurant told part of 
the story. There were splotches of blood 
from near the rear of the place to the 
front door. In one of the booths was a cup 
holding dregs of coffee and beside it a pa- 
per cup in which a Coke had been served. 

Near the booth was the expended casing 
of a .25 caliber shell. Three other casings 
were scattered on the floor, along with 
two whole .25 shells, unfired but dented by 
a firing pin. All was neatness otherwise. 

It could be assumed the shooting was 
done with an automatic pistol, since a 
weapon of that type ejects expended cas- 
ings after firing, while a revolver retains 
them. But how about the two shells which 
had misfired? The killer would have had 
to eject them by hand. 

"Whoever did this job intended to make 
certain of a kill." Detective Rock said. "He 
must have stopped to eject those two duds 
and then fire some more." 

Detective Johnson agreed, but he wasn't 
certain of the "he" part. A .25 is known 
among police as a "lady's gun." tiny 
enough to fit into a small purse without 
showing a bulge. Robbers and professional 
killers carry heavier weapons, of big 
enough caliber to stop a victim perma- 
nently with one blast. 

Into the case came Detectives Martin J. 
Ryan and Martin Flynn of the downtown 
robbery detail, on the theory that robbery 
was the motive for the shooting. With them 
arrived fingerprint men from Lieutenant 
John Ascher's crime laboratory. 

Such a public place had a welter of 
prints, of course. The cash register was 
dusted first, on the theory that a robber 
would leave his loops and whorls there. 
Detective Johnson then punched the no- 
sale key, looked into the cash drawer and 
stepped back in surprise. There were coins 
and currency in the till, a total of S19.86. 
The investigators had learned that $2.50 
was found in the wounded man's pockets. 
It didn't look like a robbery case, after all. 
More like a revenge or heat-of-anger kill- 
ing, the detectives agreed. 

The lab men got one print which seemed 
promising. It was on the paper cup in 
which the Coke had been served. The 
theory was that one person had sat in the 
booth, since the coffee and Coke cups 
were on the same side of the table. That 
person probably did the shooting. 

Word of the shooting spread rapidly in 
the quiet neighborhood, particularly after 
Karin Walsh, city editor of the Chicago 
Sun-Times, mentioned it on his immensely 
popular radio program. "Night Desk." 
People gathered outside the restaurant, 
peering through the windows and wonder- 
ing who could be mean enough to shoot 
kindly, popular Carl Nordmeyer. 

From among them. Detective Rock got 
the names of 16 persons who had had din- 
ner that evening in The Chanticleer. Five 
t of them were in the place when the red- 
q head kicked up her fuss. A description of 
the girl was broadcast. It seemed likely 
that she had made good her boast to re- 
turn, with or without her boy friend. 



In the hospital Nordmeyer muttered, 
"Young boy — no reason to shoot me — didn't 
say a word — never saw him before. Who'll 
take care of the business? Where's Carl — 
need to see Carl — " 

The wounded man's son, Carl Jr.. was 
with the U.S. Marines in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. Arrangements were made through 
the Red Cross for him to return to Chi- 
cago by airplane. 

Detectives went through Nordmeyer's 
apartment on South Tallman Avenue. 
They found letters from Carl, receipted 
bills, an account ledger, old photographs 
and the like. Nothing to indicate that any- 
body had a grudge against the man. 

The robbery detail men. Flynn and Ry- 
an, recalled a coincidence. On the Tues- 
day night before the Friday gunplay, a 
burglar had broken into a motor sales 
agency on South Western, only a couple 
of blocks from the restaurant. The thief 
had stolen a 1955 tan-colored Buick sedan 
and $120 from the cash register. 

At about 1 o'clock on Wednesday morn- 
ing, two policemen in a squad car had 
spotted such a car. driven by a young boy. 
They curbed the sedan in the 6700 block 
of Western, then dropped behind it and 
halted. The youthful driver remained be- 
hind the wheel until the two policemen 
got out of their car to approach him. Then 
he stepped on the gas and roared away. It 
was hopeless for the officers to try to 
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catch him. Their well-worn police car, 
with 50,000 miles on the speedometer, was 
badly in need of a ring job. 

"I investigated that case," Detective 
Flynn said. "'Talked to a car salesman at 
the agency. He said a kid, maybe about 16 
or 18, with pimples on his face and fore- 
head, was hanging around the place Tues- 
day afternoon. 'This youngster wanted to 
talk about buying a $5,000 car,' the sales- 
man said. "I chased him out of the agency. 
I sort of figured that kid came back at 
night and stole the Buick and the $120.' " 

The stolen car was found abandoned the 
following morning. Wednesday, on Roose- 
velt Road near Wabash'Avenue. just south 
of the downtown district. "And," Flynn 
pointed out. "there was a .25 automatic, 
like the gun used to shoot Nordmeyer, 
shoved down under one of the seat cush- 
ions. Maybe we've got something." 

A fast check with the stolen auto detail 
and the crime lab proved rewarding. The 
.25 in the stolen car was a Czech made gun 
that never had been fired. It was empty of 
ammunition, but its oily surface was 
smeared with fingerprints. There were 
prints also on the rear-view mirror and on 



the dashboard. And they checked with the 
single fingerprint on the paper cup in The 
Chanticleer. It now could be assumed that 
the auto agency thief and the restaurant 
gunman were one and the same. 

The day following the shooting, Satur- 
day, Juvenile Officer Jerry O'Connor 
came into the case. He made a check of 
Morgan Park High School and the Mendel 
Parochial High School, both in the area. 
He presumed a neighborhood schoolboy 
might be responsible for the robbery of 
the garage and the shooting in the restau- 
rant. School officials gave him a list of 
about 100 chronic truants and trouble- 
makers. He began a painstaking check. 

Nordmeyer was putting up a courageous 
fight to live, but he still couldn't be ques- 
tioned. Policemen behind the screen, 
working in shifts, kept jotting down notes 
as he muttered. 

Rock and Johnson, now 24 hours with- 
out sleep but still going strong on their 
first big chance to make good as rookie 
detectives, set out on a hunt for the missing 
,25 automatic. The one found in the stolen 
car probably was taken in a robbery or 
burglary, they theorized. And another, of 
the same caliber, had been used to blast 
Nordmeyer. 

The payoff came at a gun shop on South 
Halsted Street. Two pistols had been stolen 
there. One was the Czech model found in 
the abandoned Buick. The other, a Beretta 
of Italian make, still was missing. A wom- 
an clerk recalled the theft. It had hap- 
pened on Tuesday. February 28th. two 
days before the shooting. 

"A young boy came into the store in the 
afternoon." the clerk said. '"I asked him 
what he wanted and he said he was sup- 
posed to meet his father here. He seemed 
like a nice, friendly youngster. About 16 
or 18. I'd guess, with acne scars on his face 
and forehead. He was dark and had wavy 
hair. I was busy at the moment, but I 
looked around after a few minutes and be 
was gone. So were two .25 automatics 
from a showcase. We notified the police at 
once, of course." 

Both the clerk and her employer were 
positive that the two pistols were unload- 
ed. And no .25 caliber ammunition was 
missing from the shop. Rock and Johnson 
reported to their superiors. Captain Cre- 
gan and Lieutenant James Mullen. They 
now had a sort of pattern of crime by a 
juvenile. 

A young boy had stolen two guns on 
Tuesday. That night he broke into the car 
agency, stealing S120 and a car. He aban- 
doned the car. probably because he feared 
the police who had curbed him on West- 
ern Avenue had the license numbers. In 
the car he left one of the stolen pistols. 
The other was the weapon that had been 
used to shoot Nordmeyer, in all probabil- 
ity. 

But who was the young thief and gun- 
man? Perhaps. Captain Cregan said, a 
member of one of the juvenile gangs 
which Chicago calls "wolf packs." Such 
mobs have plagued Chicago with street 
fights, terrorism, school vandalism and 
even murder. " The tipsy red-haired girl 
might be a moll in such a wolf pack. 

Flynn and Ryan of the robbery detail 
concentrated on the area near Roosevelt 
and Wabash Avenues, where the stolen 
Buick had been found. They checked first 
with shabby hotels and lodging houses, 
then with taverns and poolrooms where a 
boy on the lam might hide out. They even 
tried the class hotels along South Michi- 
gan Avenue. Nobody had seen a boy who 
might be carrying a .25 Beretta. 

The rookie detectives, Rock and John- 
son, thought up a new angle over Sunday. 
What was the source of the ammunition 
used to shoot Nordmeyer? The two auto- 
matic pistols had been unloaded when 
stolen. The boy — or perhaps it was a girl — 



who fired the shots had to get .25 caliber 
shells from somewhere. 

Police in every Chicago district station 
cooperated on that one. The answer was in 
by noon on Monday. It came from a sports 
goods store on 95th Street. A clerk there 
had a vivid memory of a boy — dark, wavy- 
haired, pimply-faced — who had been in 
the store on Wednesday morning. The boy 
first asked for a demonstration of a .25 
automatic, saying he wanted to know how- 
such a weapon worked. The clerk refused. 
Then the boy asked to buy a box of .25 
ammunition, and again he got a turndown. 

"He walked out the door and I followed 
him," the clerk said. '"I looked up arrd 
down the street for a policeman, but there 
wasn't one in sight. I didn't think much of 
it. Just another goofy kid, I thought, but I 
figured he ought to be in school, so I want- 
ed to tell a policeman." 

At Lieutenant Mullen's request, the 
store checked on sales of ammunition that 
day. Sure enough, a box of .25 caliber 
shells had been sold at 10 a.m.. a sales slip 
showed. That was about half an hour after 
the boy had left. A seedy looking man in a 
gray suit bought the ammunition, one of 
the clerks remembered. 

It was simple to figure out what had 
happened. The boy, upon being refused 
ammunition, had gone out on the street 
and found an adult, probably a booze 
fighter in need of quick money, and given 
him a couple of dollars to buy the shells 
for him. But who was the boy? And how 
about the red-haired girl? 

Juvenile Officer O'Connor and other in- 
vestigators spent Monday at the Mendel 
and Morgan Park schools. They were look- 
ing for a boy who was splashing around 
money — a boy who got $120 from the car 
agency only five days before. They found 
two kids who had broken open a candy 
vending machine for a total of $16, but 
that was all. 

Something that looked like a break in 
the case came on Tuesday morning, March 
6th. when the manager of a third-rate ho- 
tel on North State Street called police. He 
wanted to evict one of his guests, a red- 
haired girl. She owed a night's rent of $4 
and she had run up local teleohone calls 
of $1.20. The manager knew, from eaves- 
droDping at the teleDhone switchboard, 
that the pirl was out of money and fever- 
ishly trying to borrow from friends. 

Two detectives responded to the hotel 
manager's call. They found a plump red- 
head huddled on a bed in a third-floor 
room. She was weeping. Her mascara 
was a mess. Her red hair was in snarls. 
The manager had cut of! her telephone, 
electricity and water. 

Alice was her name, she said, and she 
had been in the hotel since Friday. She 
was working the oldest trade known since 
women learned that men will pay cash, 
and doing well at a $20 fee, Alice said. Her 
trouble was that she drank too much, and 
with the wrong people, she explained. 

"I had a nice little bank roll of about 
$300." she told the detectives. "And last 
night I decided to take the evening off. I 
went out for dinner on Rush Street and. 
like a chump, I got picked up on a charity 
date. We came back to my room with a 
bottle of bourbon. I woke up without a 
dime. The dirty rat robbed me while I 
was sleeping." 

One of the detectives looked into the 
clothes closet. He saw a cheap suitcase, a 
few dresses, a brown coat and a peasant- 
style blouse. The blouse was torn at the 
neck. That tied her to the Nordmeyer case. 

Alice conceded at once that she had 
been in The Chanticleer Friday night, al- 
though she was a bit dim about it. "I 
thought the old guy was going to preach at 
me for being stoned, so I told him off," she 
said. "It didn't mean anything. I certainly 
didn't shoot him." 
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The redhead had an alibi. She had gone 
in the cab from the restaurant to the home 
of an aunt and uncle, entirely respectable 
people. She was there before 8 o'clock and 
she hadn't left her relatives until the next 
morning. They confirmed her story, and 
Alice was out of the picture. 

On the evening of Tuesday, March 6th, 
Captain Cregan stopped at Little Company 
of Mary Hospital for a routine check. 
Nordmeyer was doing a little better, al- 
though still in danger, his doctor said. It 
might be okay for him to be asked a few 
questions. 

The 62-year-old man was gaunt, his 
eyes sunken. His breathing was rasping, 
uneven. A four-day stubble of white 
whiskers gave him a frosty look. He 
talked coherently, but with an obvious ef- 
fort as the captain gently questioned him. 

"Young boy, he was — pimples on his 
face — black, wavy hair— about 5 feet 6. He 
called me 'Pop." He stayed with me from 
8:30 to nearly 10 o'clock. I guess. I was 
worried— asked him if he shouldn't be 
home. I got a son of my own. He said 
friends were going to call for him — seemed 
like a friendly boy." 

The lad had spoken of having been in 
some sort of trouble in the past. Nord- 
meyer said, and of going to Mendel Paro- 
chial School until recently. He also talked 
about having been in Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana, the restaurant man recalled, but he 
hadn't mentioned his name. 

"Nobody else was in my place." Nord- 
meyer went on. "Boy seemed lonely. I felt 
sorry for him. He had coffee and Coke. I 
asked him if I could fix him a sandwich. He 
said he wasn't hungry. I started to the 
kitchen. The boy shot me — didn't say a 
word, just shot me — -kept on shooting — 
don't know why— senseless, crazy. I got to 
the door — heard a car— sounded like a hot 
rod." 

The elderly man's eyes closed and he 
seemed to sleep. The doctor motioned 
Captain Cregan out of the room. The po- 
liceman behind the screen had made notes 
of everything. Carl Nordmeyer did not 
speak again. He died the following day. 

It now was a murder case and Lieuten- 
ant James McMahon. brilliant homicide 
chief, came into the investigation with his 
men. The tempo stepped up. Somewhere 
in Chicago was a killer boy, presumably 
with a .25 automatic, and dangerous. 

From what Nordmeyer had told him 
Captain Cregan evolved a theory. The boy 
was a Chicagoan, but he had spoken of be- 
ing in trouble, of having been at Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and of recently leaving 
Mendel Parochial School. There was a 
boys' correctional school, Gibault, at Terre 
Haute, the captain recalled. William Heir- 
ens, killer of little Suzanne Degnan and 
two Chicago women in 1945-46, had spent 
some time there. 

Detectives Rock and Johnson went back 
to Mendel. Yes, a boy from Gibault had 
been a freshman student there. He had 
left by request. He was not expelled but 
simply asked not to return after the first 
semester. The lad had been a truant, a 
mischief-maker and a general nuisance, 
his teachers said. His name was David 
Smith. He was 15 years old and lived with 
his parents on Lawndale Avenue, a little 
more than a mile west of The Chanticleer 
Restaurant. He had transferred from Men- 
del to the Morgan Park school, the records 
showed. 

Young Smith had enrolled at the public 
school on Monday. February 27th. That 
was three days before the fatal shooting of 
Nordmeyer. The boy never had returned 
to the school- He was listed there as a 
truant. 

It was a simple matter to trace his 
record. The boy never had gotten along 
well anywhere. He was bright enough, but 
he wouldn't study. Other youngsters of 



his age didn't like him. He told outrageous 
lies and said nasty things to little girls. 
And he was a thief. 

David had been sent to the Gibault 
school in Indiana when he was 12, after 
he had broken into a neighborhood store. 
He stole $75, but was promptly caught. 
Back home again, his parents put him in 
Mendel, in September, 1955. Two months 
later he was in trouble again. This time 
it was for driving a car that had been re- 
ported stolen. Taken into Family Court, he 
was put on probation for 6 months. He 
had been reporting regularly to his pro- 
bation officer. 

Detectives Rock and Johnson went to 
the Smith home. They found a frantic 
mother. The father was at his work as 
an accountant. "We haven't seen David 
for 8 days," the mother said. "He left for 
school a week ago Tuesday, February 28th, 
and he never came home. We reported 
him missing, of course. Is he in serious 
trouble?" 

There was no need to alarm her unduly. 
The detectives told her only that they 
were looking for her son in connection 
with his truancy. They did not mention 
murder. 

"My poor David," Mrs. Smith said, 
weeping. "I hope you will find him and 




bring him back to us." She gave the de- 
tectives a snapshot of David and they 
arranged to have his room dusted for 
fingerprints as a further means of check- 
ing on him. 

They took the picture to the gun shop 
from which the two pistols had been 
stolen, to the salesman at the car sales 
agency and to the 95th Street store where 
the pimply-faced youngster had tried to 
buy .25 caliber ammunition. At each place 
they got the same response, "That is the 
boy." 

Captain Cregan had copies made of the 
snapshot. Detectives of the homicide and 
robbery details took them to the area 
near Roosevelt and Wabash where the 
stolen car had been abandoned. They left 
the pictures with hotel clerks, bartenders, 
rooming house keepers, poolroom man- 
agers, movie ticket takers. At each place 
they gave the warning: "This lad may be 
dangerous. If you see him, call us. Don't 
try to capture him." 

A cashier in a restaurant on South State 
Street, two blocks from police headquar- 
ters, thought she recognized the snapshot. 
So did an attendant in a penny arcade 
peep show place. But there was no line on 
David's whereabouts. The check for 
fingerprints in the boy's room had proved 



inconclusive. The walls and furnishings 
had been cleaned and dusted several times 
since the boy vanished. There was no 
basis for comparison of his prints with 
those on the paper cup, on the .25 auto- 
matic and the abandoned car. 

That pointed up what many legal 
authorities consider a flaw in the system 
of handling juvenile delinquents in 
Chicago and other large cities. David 
Smith had been arrested twice, but his 
prints were on file nowhere. That is 
standard Chicago policy on offenders un- 
der the age of 16, except in major criminal 
cases. This lack of prints has handicapped 
investigators on many cases involving 
juveniles. The policy is maintained be- 
cause of insistence by social workers and 
others that young boys and girls should 
not be given the stigma of police records. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith were bewildered 
and heartsick over the way David, their 
second-born, had turned out, although 
they did not know as yet that the boy was 
wanted for murder. Police kept the true 
facts hushed up for fear young Smith 
might flee from the city. 

David had grown up in an excellent 
home, with kind, deeply religious parents 
who wanted to do all they could for him. 
He had good clothing, plenty of pocket 
money and had been entered in fine 
schools. But he kicked away every oppor- 
tunity they gave him. An older son. 
Martin, 19 years old, always was a good, 
obedient son. in addition to being an 
athlete and student. A younger brother 
and sister never gave the parents, or any- 
one, any trouble. 

The vanished youngster's probation 
officer for the Family Court was Merrill 
Mungovan. He had done everything in 
his power for the boy and had had hopes 
of reforming bim. David was an expert at 
fooling people — but seldom for long. 

Young Smith had written his last pro- 
bation report letter to Mungovan on De- 
cember 28th. 1955. It read: "This is an 
account of my activity. I am attending 
church. My father drives me to the bus 
stop for school every morning. I come 
straight home from school. If I go out, I 
am home by 9 o'clock and when I go out 
I have my parents' permission. I am mak- 
ing every effort to stay out of trouble." 

The letter was a complete cover-up, of 
course. Young Smith didn't mention that 
he was skipping school, stealing and lying 
to his family and his teachers. 

Mungovan showed the detectives a 
later letter, written on January 30th. from 
David's father. In it Mr. Smith said the 
boy had taken up with bad company and 
wasn't getting along at all well. He was 
thinking, the father said, of taking David 
out of Mendel and putting him into an- 
other school. The letter ended with the 
unhappy words: "I hope that sometime 
we can all look back on these troubled 
times as a bad dream." 

Other social welfare experts said they 
believed David had a complex about cars. 
He was resentful because, on account of 
his past record, his parents wouldn't let 
' him drive and because his older brother, 
Martin, had a learner-driver's permit at 
the age of 15, while David had none. 

The first big break in the case came on 
March 8th, six days after the shooting of 
Carl Nordmeyer. Living at the Y.M.C.A. 
Hotel on South Wabash, was a young boy 
with dark, wavy hair. The location is only 
a short walk from where the stolen Buick 
was abandoned. The boy had registered 
as Donald Schmidt. He explained to the 
manager that he needed to stay at the Y. 
for a time because his parents had gone to 
the West Coast to attend the funeral of a 
grandparent. 

Another guest at the hotel was Charles 
R. Grubb, of Rock Island, niinois, a New 
York Central Railroad switchman. He saw 



the dark-haired boy showing a fiun to a | 
couple of men in a corridor. Grubb took 
thai information to the hotel manager. | 

In response to the manager's telephone 
call, Detectives Flynn and Hyan were at 
the Y.M.C.A. within 10 minutes. The boy 
was absent from his room, but a number 
of persons around the hotel recognized | 
his picture. 

The boy returned to the hotel at 6 
o'clock that evening. The detectives were i 
waiting for him. and he gave up without a 
protest. But when they told him he was . 
under arrest for murder, he exclaimed, 
' Murder? Say, did that old guy die? I \ 
thought I had just winged him. I thought i 
about reading the newspapers to see how r 
he was getting along, but I've been pretty 
busy. Murder! Imagine that!" 

Young Smith made a full confession of 
shooting Nordmeyer. His attitude was 
casual, indifferent. He grinned, clowned 
aad made jokes as he told the officers 
about his crimes. On that Friday night, the 
boy said, he had gone to his home but had 
not entered. He stood outside and looked | 
in a window at his parents, brothers and 
sister. "I sort of wondered how they were 1 
getting along, but I didn't really care 
much." he said. 

He dropped in at the restaurant to kill j 
time and have coffee, but with no idea of I 
robbery. "There were four customers in 
the joint, eating chicken." he said. "I had 
coffee and a Coke and the other people 
left. I said to the old guy. 'Hey Pop, how I 
about another cup of coffee?' I guess he 
thought I was getting smart with him. He 
called me a bad name and told me to get 
out." 

The youth grinned reflectively, as if 
savoring the experience of shooting a man. 
Then he continued, "I fired a shot at him. 
I figured just to scare him a little. He 
went for a butcher knife. I fired three 
more shots at him. Then I ran out of 
there." 

Smith said he didn't recall hand-ejecting 
the two misfired shells, which he must 
have done. He also denied having a car 
that night. He returned to the Y.M.C.A. by 
bus and elevated train. "A hot rod started 
up the street just as I ran out of the 
restaurant." he said. "Nordmeyer— that 
was his name, wasn't it?— must have 
thought I was driving it." 

The youngster signed the confession and 
repeated it in substance under oath at an 
inquest. His fingerprints matched those on 
the paper cup and on the recovered pistol 
and the stolen car. Also he was identified 
by the persons who saw him at the car 
agency, the gun shop and the sports goods 
store. 

The Cook County grand jury indicted 
David Smith for murder, for larceny in 
stealing the automatics and for burglary 
in entering the car agency. On the Sunday 
after his arrest he had his 16th birthday in 
the county jail, awaiting trial. 

The top penalty for murder in Illinois is 
death in the electric chair, but it seldom 
is asked when a defendant is under 18. 
Important evidence against young Smith 
will be the murder weapon, which was 
recovered from a saloon keeper who, 
David said, had promised to pay him $20 
for it. A ballistics check and the young 
gunman himself identified it as the fatal 
automatic. 

But whatever the final verdict against 
David Smith, he has made a sad story of 
his own young life, brought heartache to 
his parents, and brutally snuffed out the 
life of a gentle, elderly man. 4 4 4 
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"Maybe you know him as Kaufman — 
John Wesley Kaufman? Some folks know 
him by that name." 

Hathaway shook his head. "Why does this 
tenant worry you. Mr. Klemens? Does he 
owe you much?" 

"He does, but that doesn't worry me 
because John's a real good farmer. Grows 
the tallest corn this side of Iowa. And I'll 
get paid every cent after he harvests. No, 
it's not rightfully about money and yet it 
is. in a way — " 

"What are you talking about?" Hathaway 
asked. 

"That shooting and hijacking. The mur- 
der of that young Kentucky fellow. 
Bryant." 

"You connect this Wesley or Kaufman 
with that?" 

Emil Klemens lowered his husky voice. 
"It's a slander. I know, to connect an inno- 
cent man with crimes like robbery and 
killing. And yet. Marsha!, so help me. ever 
since I read those appeals put out by 
Charlie Stephenson and the state cops, in 
the papers and on the radio, describing 
the tough gunman and the taller, older, 
gaunt looking other one — well, my mind's 
been nagging at me. It's him, I keep think- 
ing. John Wesley is gaunt and tall and in 
his 50s and hard to get on with, and he 
has been acting sort of queer of late, even 
for him." 

Hathaway offered Klemens a cigarette, 
but the landowner took out a corncob pipe, 
puffed on i* for a few minutes, then put 
the pipe aside. This Wesley, he explained, 
was a strange man, a very hard worker, 
blessed with a green thumb. But no mat- 
ter how he labored or how bountiful his 
crops, Wesley was always either barely out 
of debt, or sliding back into debt again. 

Yet there was nothing known about the 
farmer, who had been Klemen's tenant for 
more than two years, that connected him 
with a criminal past or criminal practices. 
And, now that he had dared to denounce 
him. Klemens was shocked and remorseful. 

"You've not said anything about this, I 
hope?" Hathaway asked. 
^A"Not to anybody." 
jf "Or let Wesley suspect you suspect him?" 

The farm owner gulped. This was it. 
This, plainly, was what he had dreaded. 
Lamely he told Hathaway of having "just 
stopped by. very friendly like" on July the 
9th, the day after the newspaper reported 
Joseph Bryant's death. And he thought 
Wesley seemed stranger and drearier than 
usual, but he talked as usual about the 
weather and crop prospects. 

And on July 18th, Klemens said, he again 
dropped by the Laketon place and chatted 
for a few minutes with John Wesley, his 
wife, Viola Wesley, and their daughter, 
Marjorie, and with Fred Wesley, a son by 
an earlier marriage, whom he had not 
met before. 

"Then, again yesterday. I went there. I 
kept feeling this thing, trying to make up 
my mind if I ought to see the police. And 
I guess my last trip must have scared John 
off. For he's gone, Mr. Hathaway. Cleared 
out. With standing crops, the farm's 
deserted." 

Hathaway said, "This sounds serious, -but 
Laketon's outside my jurisdiction." He 
picked up the phone and called Al Teusch. 
Then he turned back to Klemens, "He'll be 
here as soon as he can make it. Al's a crack 
investigator for the state police, has juris- 
diction anywhere in Indiana. If you've 



some errands you planned to do and will 
stop back here — " 

"I'll stick right here," Klemens decided. 

When Teusch arrived Klemens went un- 
happily through the period of his gnaw- 
ing suspicions, his guarded attempts at 
playing detective and how he had seem- 
ingly bungled it, since the man had dis- 
appeared. 

"We'd better get right over there," Teusch 
said. He rejected the farm owner's offer 
to guide and accompany them. 

"You think I already done harm enough?" 
asked Klemens. 

"No," said Teusch. "but you're the owner 
and there's money due you. You couldn't 
bring officers onto the farm without 
stirring up gossip and speculation. Paul 
and I'll think up some excuse for our visit 
if we have to." 

There was, however, nobody around the 
173-acre farm owned by Klemens and ten- 
anted by Wesley or Kaufman. The place 
was as deserted and crying for attention 
as its mystified owner had reported. The 
doors of the farmhouse and the big barn 
were locked. "But." Teusch remarked, "no- 
body locks windows around these parts." 
The first window which the investigators 
tried gave them easy access. 

They found clothes in the various closets. 
They found food in the kitchen, perishables 
spoiling in the ice box which had no ice. 
Together the two officers moved slowly and 
methodically, examining every corner of 
the compact dwelling. Behind a miscellany 
of articles in a dresser drawer Hathaway 
came across a small box containing 7 re- 
volver cartridges. "Three blanks," he 
counted, "in addition to four live cartridges. 
All of them .32s." 

"It's not much but it's something." said 
Teusch. 

"You remember there was a blank 
cartridge with the live one and the dis- 
charged shell in that .32 that Howell and I 
picked out of the underbrush, right where 
the Matthew girl told us to look," Hath- 
away said. 

Their next find was a coarse pair of 
work gloves, dredged from a grubby pile 
of work clothes on the floor of a closet. 
Teusch peered into each, sniffed at the 
wrists. "There was a bottle of liniment I 
saw in the kitchen." he said. "This glove 
for the right hand smells strongly of it. 
Here, give a sniff — at the wrist." 

Hathaway sniffed and exulted. "The tall- 
er, gaunt guy dropped his snub-nosed .32 
when he got a hard crack on the wrist," 
he reminded Teusch. "The right wrist." 

They went back to the kitchen and found 
the partially used, new looking bottle of a 
household liniment. Teusch looked at its 
label. "Medicine labels usually get stained 
pretty fast." he observed. "It's my bet this 
bottle was on a store shelf as recent as a 
month ago." 
But they had to put the bottle back. They 
no search warrant. As yet there was 
charge standing against any occupant of 
is farm. Nothing ought to be disturbed 
and certainly nothing removed. 

After leaving by the same window that 
had permitted their entrance, the two offi- 
cers walked all around the farmhouse. On 
one side at the rear, underneath a kitchen 
window, were a scattered half a dozen beer 
bottles. And again Teusch scrutinized the 
labels. "Two nights ago it rained hard," he 
said. "These bottles weren't out here then." 

The detective went to his car and got his 
thin summer coat. Folding it, he transferred 
the beer bottles to it, so he could put 
them in the car without further handling. 
"Nobody will object to our taking these 
empty discards," he said to Hathaway by 
way of reassuring himself. 

"They may give us a useful fingerprint," 
Hathaway said hopefully. 

"I figure, this guy, in his 50s, who seems 
strange and is known both as Wesley and 



had 



as Kaufman, might have a record or have 
left a back trail some place." 

Hathaway said. "He's old enough to have 
been in the service in 1918. They'd have 
taken his prints." 

The next day, Saturday, the first of Au- 
gust, matters took a surprising twist and 
turn. So far only Emil Klemens had con- 
nected the lank, raw-boned Wesley with 
the hijacking homicide of July 3rd. And 
now Teusch and Hathaway were careful 
not to set any rumor in motion. Moreover, 
they had urged a similar gag on Klemens. 
If Wesley had taken alarm and fled the 
county, more substantial evidence linking 
him with so serious a crime must be found 
before he could be listed as a fugitive. 

Such evidence as the investigation began 
to unearth was odd and even conflicting. 
The unannounced departure of Kaufman, 
or Wesley, from the farm near Laketon 
had already been discovered by a creditor 
Before close of business on the 30th a lien 
had been slapped on all the farm products, 
livestock, chattels and personal property 
which remained on the 173 acres. The 
creditor was Ed Welland. who had made 
the mistake of granting Wesley a charge 
account. It had mounted to well above $300 
for purchases of oil, gas and machinery. 

"He's left crops worth a good deal more 
than even he's likely to owe," Welland told 
Teusch and Hathaway when they came to 
see him. "So I can't lose. But I had to take 
legal action because that younger brother 
of his has already sold off 11 head of cattle 
and over 100 bushels of oats. Traded in 
their old car, too. I understand. Next thing 
you know, he'd be taking bids on the corn 
and wheat and the rest of the oats." 

"Wesley's brother?" Teusch inquired. 

"Sure. Fred. Red-headed young guy. I'd 
seen him around, and somebody told me 
he was John's son. But I knew that couldn't 
be." 

"You did. eh." said Teusch. 

"Sure. Fred has that little moustache, but 
he's no more than 25 or 26. And he doesn't 
take after either of "em." 

"What about Wesley's wife? Is she ex- 
travagant? Helps him run up his debts?" 

"Never here in my place," Welland re- 
plied. "But I don't stock women's stuff 
She's young, too. and quite a looker. That's 
how I know she couldn't be Fred's mother 
She looks just turning 30. though it's some- 
times hard to tell with those wiry, out- 
doors women." 

"In that case," Hathaway suggested. 
"Fred could be John Wesley's son by an 
earlier marriage." 

"Then why did he tell my lawyer when 
we served him that he's John's brother?" 

The two investigators were still think- 
ing that one over as they thanked the 
dealer for sparing them his time on a 
busy Saturday in August and went to file 
their separate reports. Teusch telephoned 
his to Lieutenant Fisher, while Hathaway 
went to talk with Sheriff Stephenson. 

The latter immediately sent Howell and 
another deputy out to see what they 
could learn about the Wesleys and especial- 
ly this son or brother, the red-haired Fred. 
Fisher ordered Detective Morley to check 
on recent purchases of the liniment which 
Teusch had seen in the farmhouse and 
found strongly impregnating the coarse 
work glove. 

Morley located the proprietor of a gen- 
eral store, the second one in the vicinity 
of Laketon that the detective had tried, 
who was carrying a Wesley charge ac- 
count, although what was owed him was 
nowhere near the farmer's indebtedness to 
Ed Welland. It seemed that all the Wesleys 
had been dealing regularly in this store, 
buying articles of apparel, home remedies, 
groceries and such typical necessities, and 
charging them. The family's shopper was 
often the daughter, Marjorie. the store- 
keeper related. She was a cute kid. iull of 



bounce and well developed for a girl of 
14. The account showed that it was she 
who. on Monday. July 6th, had come for a 
bottle of liniment. 

"As I remember. Margie Wesley was 
waiting right out there when I opened for 
business. She came early she said because 
her pa wanted the liniment bad. John 
Wesley had a severe soreness and stiffness 
in his right arm." The storekeeper noted 
that (he last article charged by the girl 
had been a bathing suit, on July 18th. But 
on ihe 24th. Fred had brought the suit 
back, saying that their father wouldn't let 
Margie wear such a skimpy one. 

"Fred Wesley wanted me to take it hack 
and ;ive him the cash, i told him I couldn't 
do that — the bathing suit had been charged, 
in the first place, and what I'd do would 
be to credit it to their account. Well." 
declared the merchant, "he got real nasty. 
I looked the suit over closer and saw it had 
been worn, i told him I couldn't take it back 
or credit it. Fred gave me an ugly sneer 
and stomped out. I haven't seen any of 'em 
since." 

He asked the detective what was the 
purpose of his inquiry. Morley hastily im- 
provised, explaining that he was a credit 
mm required to check up John Wesley's 
rating on account of his buying a new car. 

"I know." the storekeeper agreed. "Fred 
told me. They're getting themselves a new 
Ford, a V-8." 

On Tuesday, August 4th. the mystery took 
another turn. Inquiries initiated by Sheriff 
Stephenson brought out the fact that the 
farmer they wanted for questioning in 
Wab?sh had been receiving mail under 
thre? different names: John Wesley, John 
Wesley Kaufman and Fielding Wesley 
Kaufman. 

The last of these was presumed to be his 
real name, or at least the one of oldest 
vintage, since he had used it when apply- 
ing to the government for the veteran's 
bonus to which he was entitled. It was 
the name under which he had enlisted in 
the United States Army shortly after the 
outbreak of the war with Germany, in 
April. 1917. At that time the records 
showed him to be a native of Kentucky. 
And there, when he was 38, he met and 
married a girl of 16. his present wife, 
Vio'a. That had been 15 years ago. 

While he had been mixed up in clashes 
with revenue agents and officers and owned 
something nf a turbulent past, he could 
not be classified as an habitual lawbreaker. 
He had never been sentenced to a term in 
prison and had no ascertainable connec- 
tions with the criminal underworld. 

His change of names, between Kauf- 
man and Wesley, were hard to account for, 
but he had been calling himself Wesley 9 
years ago when he moved into Indiana 
from Kentucky. First all alone, but there- 
after joined by his wife and their young 
daughter, Marjorie, he was known to have 
tried working several different farms. And 
he h?d not infrequently been deep in debt. 
The Tortile Klemens place near Laketon 
was the fourth 1 farm he had undertaken. 

It was there that Detective Teusch had 
gathered up the six empty beer bottles 
from underneath a kitchen window. They 
had been submitted to Karl Burkhandt and 
the report upon them which the fingerprint 
expert of the state police now conveyed to 
his fiuperior. Lieutenant Fisher, proved 
startling. It was at once communicated to 
Stephenson and to Burke and other in- 
terested sheriffs in counties adjacent to 
Wabash. 

Nearly a score of identifiable prints, ac- 
cording to Burkhandt. had been found on 
the bottles. And the same individual had 
left all these prints. But he was neither 
Wesley nor Kaufman and his first name 
was not John or Fred, but Harry. A fairly 
notorious young fellow whose name was 
Harry Singer was the one who had last 
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handled those beer bottles. There were no 
prints except his on any of them. 

Harry was only 25. but he had already 
amassed a record of felonies and misde- 
meanors over a rather wide area. Even in 
his teens he had been an incorrigible 
offender and at present was a likely candi- 
date for classification as an habitual 
criminal. 

It appeared to have begun 8 years ago 
when he drew a 60-day sentence for petit 
larceny. He had served his time at the 
Indiana State Farm and then went on to 
Chicago. These were the boisterous days of 
Prohibition and Harry had fallen in with 
racketeers, helping to steal automobiles. 

A charge of auto theft caught up with 
Harry Singer and he went to an Illinois re- 
formatory for two years. At the end of his 
sentence he had repaired to his own home 
grounds, around Rochester in Fulton 
County, Indiana. Here he lived off and on 
with his mother and a brother, Alonzo 
Singer, mostly living off the bounty of 
Alonzo. 

He was next picked up on a highway 
robbery charge. He was again convicted 
and shipped to the Indiana State Farm, a 
place he already knew so intimately that 
he made his escape from there just four 
days after they had checked him in. 

Some time later he was picked up in 
Peru, in Miami County, where the'prospect 
of joining the circus was said to have 
fascinated him. But county authorities now 
confined him to the safer keeping of the 
reformatory at Pendleton. 

A muscular and athletic type, with a 
pleasing personality when he chose to play 
a part, Harry Singer had really labored 
now to make a J,ood impression. He had 
soon got himself noticed as a worthy 
project of reform and had been paroled 
pfter serving the barest minimum of the 
pen"'iies for his crime and his escape. A 



year passed. Harry, now 22, put into prac- 
tice his earlier Chicago training and took 
up where he had left off as an auto thief. 
But he was nailed again and hit with a 
l-to-10-year sentence, to be served in that 
familiar haunt, the state reformatory. 

Once more the ingratiating Harry con- 
trived to earn a parole. A bit over 13 
months ago. said his record. Singer had 
been let out of Pendleton after having 
served less than two full years of the fifth 
sentence that the law had visited upon him 
since his 17th birthday. Right this minute, 
down in the capital, he was again a wanted 
man. Listed as a parole violator. And he 
had been for the past 6 months since early 
in February. 

Singer had red hair and was solidly built. 
His physical description tallied in every 
detail with the description of "Fred 
Wesley," the son or brother of the strangely 
absent. John Wesley. So the Wabash 
County officers now tried to smoke out 
Harry Singer, in the belief that he could 
lead them to John Wesley of the several 
aliases. 

And there was this question now: had 
Singer been Wesley's dominant young 
partner in their hijacking murder in the 
early hours of July 3rd? 

Teusch and Deputy Sheriff Howell head- 
ed for Rochester, which was the county 
seat up in Fulton County. For in this area 
there must be people who knew a great 
deal about Harry Singer, had known him 
for years and could tell things that the 
officials in Wabash ought to know. Harry, 
who had grown up hereabouts, must him- 
self know the countryside. He might now 
be hiding quite close to his former home. 

In a day Teusch and Howell were back 
in Wabash with some highly significant in- 
formation. Harry Singer's mother and 
brother, who had been thought of as resi- 
dents of the Rochester vicinity, weren't 



living there any more. Mrs. Singer and 
Alonzo weren't living anywhere. They had 
themselves been murder victims — viciously 
chopped to death with an axe. This murder 
had occurred during that earlier period 
when Harry, just turned 21, was out oi 
Pendleton on parole. He was then keeping 
in touch with his parole officer, who 
promptly produced him for questioning. 
Harry, with his record, was inevitably a 
murder suspect. 

"But get this, Sheriff,'* Howell told 
Stephenson. "Harry came up with an 
alibi. And one that he made stick. Who do 
you think turned up and took oath to prove 
where Harry had been the night of those 
axe slayings? I saw the sworn statement 
they've got on file, signed by Harry's al- 
leged employer, a farmer — Mr. John Wesley 
Kaufman." 

It seemed that the Fulton County people 
had since then succeeded in solving their 
murder mystery. A local character named 
Clarke had been caught and convicted of 
killing Alonzo Singer and his mother. 
Clarke was now doing life, having luckily 
evaded execution on appeal. 

Sheriff Stephenson reasoned bluntly that 
the basic problem confronting them here 
in Wabash County remained approximately 
the same. "What we know that's new is 
that Wesley or Kaufman and this Harry 
Singer have been thick as thieves for 
years. And," he went on, '"we see Wesley 
obligating Harry with the alibi. I take it, 
the brother or son 'Fred Wesley' imperson- 
ation has been a part of Harry's hiding 
out as a parole violator." 

"So now," said Howell, "we come to 
where Harry starts paying him back. That 
is, doing his bit to raise dough for the 
fugitive Wesley by selling off his live- 
stock and oats and stuff." 

"As we said before, once we find Singer 
we'll be on track of Wesley" 

"Yeah. But Wesley alive or dead?" 

The speaker who had broken in on the 
sheriff was Lieutenant Ray Fisher of the 
state police. And as the others stared, he 
amplified his grim interruption, "Morley 
and Bemenderfer and Sutherlin of my 
crew have done a good job on this disap- 
pearing Wesley family. It's pretty positive 
that nobody has seen John Wesley around, 
or Viola, his wife, or the girl, Marjorie, 
since a little past noon on Tuesday, the 21st 
of last month. If they all three went some 
place that afternoon, nobody saw them go. 

"They didn't catch a train, or buy tickets. 
Morley's made a thorough check on that. 
And they didn't go in their old heap be- 
cause it was seen right here in Wabash. 
Harry Singer drove it down alone from 
their farm up Laketon way, just as he'd 
already arranged to do, for the trade-in. 
Harry was mighty anxious about getting 
that new V-8. But, because of the trade-in, 
he had to order it in the name of John 
Wesley. And we now know that he posed, 
not as Fred, mind you, but as the suddenly 
absent John Wesley himself when he came 
in and signed up for the new car." 

"Good work, Ray!" the sheriff exclaimed. 
"And now we've got to lay hold of Singer." 

Next day was August 7th, a Friday, and 
Sheriff Burke called up from Peru. A 
Miami County grain dealer, he said, had 
received 'overtures by phone from a man 
who gave the name Kaufman and claimed 
that he had a quantity of oats and some 
other grain to sell at a sacrifice. Some of it 
would need harvesting, but he was obliged 
to sell everything at distress prices on 
account of his wife's health. The doc 
had ordered her into the Southwest without 
delay, so the man had said. 

Burke had heard from the dealer im- 
mediately and had urged him to enter into 
negotiations with Kaufman. As a conse- 
quence, late that afternoon of the 7th, 
three carloads of officers, including the 
sheriffs and deputies from two counties, 



state police and Hathaway from North 
Manchester, approached the Klemens farm 
near Laketon and threw a cordon around 
it. 

Harry Singer hadn't yet come into pos- 
session of his new Ford V-8 — Welland's 
lien was preventing its delivery — but 
Harry was in funds and had found other 
means of transportation. Discarded were 
the drab garments of the farmhand. Harry 
was dressed to kill, in a new summer- 
weight suit of gray check and new brown 
and white shoes. In the latter he strode 
right into the police trap, 

"Hello there. Singer," said one of the 
state officers, who knew him as an auto 
thief and frequent parolee. "Nice seeing 
you again, Harry." 

"Hello yourself," was the suspect's breezy 
retort. "But you got me all wrong. My 
name's Wesley — Fred Wesley." 

"And it was also John Wesley when you 
ordered the new Ford," said the grim 
Lieutenant Fisher. "We've got you right!" 

"You're nuts, you cops — the both of you," 
said Harry Singer, who. however, was sub- 
mitting tamely enough as Deputy Howell's 
handcuffs clicked on his wrists. 

Thus taken into custody within sight of 
the barn which held the grain that, with 
the standing crops, he was brazenly at- 
tempting to sell. Harry Singer was now 
driven back to Wabash. Here, during hours 
of questioning, he gave in rapid succession 
three different and conflicting versions of 
the departure of the trio of Wesleys. 

*+*******+*****★**★*******+* 
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John's motive for going, and their prob- 
able destination or present whereabouts. 

"You just don't know, is that it, Harry?" 

"Why, sure I know. I just told you, 
Sheriff." 

"But you can't seem to make up your 
mind." Stephenson baited him. "Let's go 
all over it again. When did you last see 
John and Viola and Margie Wesley? Where 
are they now?" 

"Their name's really Kaufman." 

"I know. I also know that John Wesley 
Kaufman didn't beat it away from here 
because of worry about what he owes Ed 
Welland. He's got a good enough crop to 
clean up his debts. If John's beat it of his 
own accord, and you've to convince me that 
he did, it was because he wanted no part 
of a murder charge, knowing you fatally 
wounded young Bryant." 

Singer vehemently denied having shot 
Joe Bryant, or having participated with the 
gaunt Wesley-Kaufman or anybody else 
in that fatal hijacking. 

Stephenson had telephoned Rita Matthew 
at her Michigan home and a deputy sheriff 
was already on his way up there to escort 
her back to Wabash. Rita arrived at noon 
on the 8th. The pretty. 19-year-old girl 
had been robbed of some of her youthful 
vivacity by the tragic events of July. But 
she brought the same tenacious spirit to 
this new ordeal that she had exerted in 
her effort to save her fiance's life. 

After her first reluctant glance at Harry 
Singer she asked to be allowed to see him 
wearing a handkerchief mask and a felt 
hat with the brim pulled low. She admit- 
ted «at she couldn't identify the red hair 
or #oustache; neither would have been 
visMle during the few tense moments of 
th*r roadside encounter. 

finally, having scrutinized the accused 
Hyrry long and steadily, the girl turned 
away to confide in the officers who, she 
knew, were counting so much on her identi- 
fication. "I just don't dare say I'm positive. 
He's the right size — that much I'm sure 
of, Sheriff. And he has the same quick 



movements and springy, athletic step. But 
his eyes, the little he let me look straight 
into them, are not as — as mean and hot 
and taking me apart, the way that killer's 
eyes did. And," Rita added, "when you 
made him speak he made his voice gentle 
and refined almost— completely different," 

"Oh, he's the actor, Harry is,' 1 Stephen- 
son snapped. "That's how he's kept the 
parole boards turning him loose." 

Rita Matthew, showing embarrassment, 
went on to say that there was something 
else, something which she had failed to 
think of before. It was only seeing Harry 
Singer ill slicked up and wearing new 
shoes that had reminded her. The night 
of the crime, the girl related, the gaunt, 
taller one who got struck on the wrist was 
wearing what looked like brand new 
shoes. High shoes, made of particularly 
light tan leather. Rita said that they had 
somehow caught her eyes when the gaunt 
man stooped to pick up the $40 which she 
had tossed at the masked gunman's feet. 

" I was terrified for Joe and for myself 
But. in all that panic, I remember thinking, 
why does he need my few dollars when 
he's wearing brand new shoes? You can 
tell I was frightened silly — ** 

Detective Teusch exclaimed. "Sheriff!" 

"Does it add up to something. Al?" 

"You bet. I saw those very shoes." 
"You did. Where?" ^. 

"In John Wesley's barn, early this morn- 
ing. I was poking around in there with 
Morley and Sutherlin. I noticed the shoes 
and I looked to see if there were any clay 
smears on 'em, of the same clay types 
found in Bryant's Pontiac. There weren't. 
The shoes looked too big to fit Harry. And 
I wondered why. if Wesley was beating it 
away some place, would he leave behind a 
good pair of shoes? When I showed them to 
the others, Morley said, 'One more item on 
Wesley's charge accounts.* " 

Stephenson turned to Rita. "Young lady," 
he said, "you seem to have put your stamp 
on these proceedings. And we all thank 
you." 

The sheriff. Teusch, and the other offi- 
cers now inclined to the opinion that John 
Wesley, and probably his wife and daugh- 
ter, had never left their farm. They must 
therefore have been slain and their bodies 
buried somewhere among its 173 acres. 

Word of this theory spread with un- 
canny rapidity and many Laketon residents 
offered assistance. The spade-in-hand co- 
operation of these people was heartily 
welcomed by the teams of officers dedi- 
cated to the task of locating the Wesleys. 
dead or alive. 

At the farm a systematic search was 
organized, with a county officer or state 
policeman in command of each group. 
After nearly an hour of sweating diligence 
a group from North Manchester decided to 
pay a return visit to that section of the 
barn which had been Wesley's cowshed. 

A newcomer, who hadn't been inside the 
barn before, began probing with a pick 
into the sodden layer of straw over in 
one corner. "I don't know," he murmured. 
"This looks sort of different to me." He was 
picking at a patch some 5 feet square which 
seemed a little sunken. The diggers in- 
creased in number, their digging acceler- 
ated. Lieutenant Fisher strode in and stood 
watching beside Paul Hathaway, who was 
in charge of this group. 

When a tattered and grimy old comforter 
was dragged loose and pulled out of the 
shallow, malodorous excavation, Fisher 
called to one of his men guarding the 
door. "Better find the coroner," he said. 
"This seems to be it." But Coroner Todd 
Bender had already arrived and now hur- 
ried in. 

"You couldn't put bodies in that small a 
hole," one of the group objected. 
"You could if it's dug deep enough." 
The spades and shovels were digging 



was forever talking about ambushing, and 
I ambushed him in the farmhouse kitchen 
when he came home. I'd busted the shotgun 
doing Margie, but for John the pump-gun 
was better, anyway. I'd have been smarter 
to decoy the old coot right out to the cow- 
shed. You can imagine, having to lug his 
body all the way from the house to the 
hole I had dug." 

The sheriff said, "They were treating 
you like a sultan and also helping you hide 
out. from the law. And you feel no remorse 
for killing them?" 

"Oh, it wasn't my notion of fun." Singer 
conceded, after thinking it over. "To be 
frank with you— what was worst of all was 
killing the girl." 

He had hitherto been held only as a 
parole violator. But now. on the day of the 
discovery of his three buried victims, Au- 
gust 8th. 1936, Harry Singer was arraigned 
in Wabash before Justice of the Peace 
Joseph Melvin, on a triple charge of homi- 
cide. His indictment for all three murders 
duly followed. And. since the whole 
Indiana countryside was aroused against 
this fiendish killer, he was brought to 
trial on Monday. September 14th. 1936, in j 
the Circuit Court of Wabash County, with 
Judge Byron Kennedy presiding. 

The accused, with no discernible defense, 
was found guilty on all counts and at once \ 
sentenced to death. Judge Kennedy set 
the date. December 26th. when Singer 
should die in the electric chair. 

While lodged in the death row at the 
state penitentiary in Michigan City, Indi- 
ana. Singer was persuaded to talk to the 
state police concerning the murder of Joe 
Bryant. He admitted having fired the fatal I 
shot, saying that he had afterward rid 
himself of the incriminating .38 revolver, 
whose identifiable slug, he had read in the 
paper, had been removed from Bryant's 
body at the autopsy. He dropped it into a 
deep part of Manitau Lake, he declared. 

He explained further that his employer, j 
John Wesley Kaufman, who was always 
short of cash, had been disposed to nag 
about how indulgently he and his wife 
were treating Singer. To meet this obli- 
gation, said Singer, he had proposed that 
they hijack and sell a passing automobile 
after having emptied the pockets of its oc- 
cupants. The often-arrested auto thief still 
considered himself an expert. So the crime 
had been arranged and attempted in the 
early morning of July 3rd. 

However, like so many of Singer's ex- 
ploits, this one misfired, yielding a mere 
$90. a ring they dared not try to peddle, an 
abandoned Pontiac. a damaged wrist for 
John and a first-degree homicide charge 
hanging over Harry. 

The appeals presented in the case of a 
self-confessed multiple murderer were 
purely perfunctory, to invite only such 
clemency as the laws of the state provided. | 
No mitigation of sentence could be expected i 
in Singer's case. At the prison. Warden t 
Louis Kunkel waited until after midnight 
of the 25th. But at 12:06 a.m. on December ! 
26th Singer set out to walk his last mile. 

"Happy New Year. Harry!" a cynic in a I 
cell called to him. 

Singer tried to grin but didn't quite make 
it. "Merry Christmas," he grumbled mock- I 
ingly, "and to all a good night." He went 
through the little door. The attending 
physician pronounced Harry Singer dead 
just 14 minutes after the close of Christ- 
mas Day. + # + 
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more cautiously now. lifting out soft earth. 
Hathaway commented. "It's no longer top- 
soil." 

He was right. It was soil over the three 
murdered Wesleys. 

A gasp of horror echoed in the big 
barn. The body of the daughter, Marjorie, 
was the first to be lifted out. The girl 
was entirely naked and had been savagely 
clubbed and beaten about the head. Under- 
neath lay the contorted body of John 
Wesley's wife. Viola Wesley was likewise 
naked, her fair head blasted from behind 
with a shotgun. 

Wesley's body, buried deepest, was un- 
covered last. He was clad in his under- 
wear and still wore a grimy bandage on 
his right hand and wrist. 

The Wesleys' landlord, Emil Klemens. 
was called upon by Coroner Bender to 
make the official identification. Then, 
wrapped in sheets brought from the farm- 
house, the bodies of the three murder 
victims were removed to a mortuary in 
North Manchester. Here autopsies were 
performed immediately. 

They established it was a certainty that 
Wesley had been slain with a rifle bullet. 
Viola with the shotgun discharge and 
Marjorie beaten to death. Back in the barn 
deeper probing into the cowshed grave had 
unearthed the murder weapons — a pump- 
gun j&d a shotgun, its stock broken and 
snU^rcred and showing thick stains. 
flPne physicians assisting Coroner Bender 
Tound other evidence in the case of Viola 
Wesley and her daughter. And when Sheriff 
Stephenson. Fisher and others conducted 
Harry Singer to the mortuary to stand 
before the bodies, this evidence was grimly 
revealed to him. 

"Molested them? Don't be crazy!" He 
sniggered. "I'm not the guy who has to 
molest women, or girls. I just whistle or 
crook a finger, see." 

"You admit you killed them?" 

"Why should I bother to deny it? That 
Kaufman, he gave me the dirtiest kind of 
deal. It was kill or be killed. I did it. And 
I'm not sorry. I'd do it again." 

The callous evil and indecency of the 
ensuing confession dictated and signed by 
the accused shocked even hardened officers. 
In substance Singer confessed as follows: 

Because John Wesley Kaufman had 
helped him on occasion and granted him 
refuge, the man from Kentucky had acted 
as though he owned him. John was always 
in need of money. He worked himself hard 
and expected to do the same with an al- 
leged hired hand. Whereas Singer had only 
considered occupying the role of star 
boarder and specially honored friend of the 
family. 

John, the killer leered, had readily dis- 
covered his relations with Viola and had 
done nothing about it. Didn't care, in fact. 
But there had been plenty of other friction, 
over work and back pay. Then the daugh- 
ter, Marjorie, had taken to spying on 
Singer and her mother. They had known 
of it and tried bribing her. The new bath- 
ing suit, for example, had been such a 
bribe. Margie, however, developed other 
ideas. And, during the afternoon of Tues- 
day. July 21st, when she caught them 
again, she declared that she was going to 
tell her father. 

"I could tell she meant it, too." Singer 
boasted. "And I knew John would go 
Kentucky feudist on me. He loved to brag 
how he'd once had to pick off a guy who'd 
squealed to the revenue men. And he 
couldn't pretend any more not to notice 
what was with me and Vi if the girl told 
him. 

"So, I had to decide. With Vi and Margie 
it was one-two, just like that— the both 
of them there in the barn. Later I saw 
I'd forgot their clothes. I burned 'em to 
ashes, there in back of the tool shed. John 
I got last, and I really had to laugh. He 



Editor's Note: 
The navies Emil Klemens, Rita Matthew 
and Ed Welland, as used in the fore- 
going story, are not the real names of 
the persons concerned. These persons 
have been given fictitious names to pro- 
tect their identities. 
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Plucky Kid and 
the Cop-Killer 

{Continued from page 45) 

Gerald Beaucaire turned, skidding into 
the first secondary side road he saw. He 
realized now that the body of the man he 
had killed probably had been found. He 
was quite certain that the block he had 
just crashed through had been set up for 
him personally. And, as every fugitive 
knows, where there is one roadblock there 
are several others. 

Beaucaire ran the Buick off the road, 
parked it beneath the darkness of a clump 
of trees. He lit a cigarette with fingers 
which were not too steady and considered 
the situation. It was obvious that he must 
get out of Georgia. It was equally obvious 
that it wasn't going to be easy. It figured to 
be a rugged situation. 

In that conclusion he was even more 
accurate than he knew. By now the FBI 
joined the hunt. There were more than a 
dozen roadblocks, more than 50 cars en- 
gaged in the search, in addition to a heli- 
copter and a forestry department plane, 
ordered into the area. 

Of course, Gerald Beaucaire was not 
aware of all this. Nevertheless, he knew 
that he was in the dead center of a trap. 
Certainly every exit from his present 
position was blocked. He wasn't going to 
be lucky enough to crash through every 
barricade. The cigarette burned his fingers 
and he lit another. 

A faint white light appeared in the east 
and as dawn came slowly into the south 
an idea oozed into Beaucaire's tortured 
mind. He decided that he needed a hostage. 
Moreover, he needed the right kind of 
hostage — one at whom the police would 
not dare shoot. A woman would, perhaps, 
be best. On second thought, a child might be 
even better. Roadblocks would open before 
him if the police knew he intended to kill 
his hostage. 

He threw away his cigarette, started the 
Buick and proceeded slowly down the road. 
It was 7:30 a.m. on Thursday morning when 
he saw the house on the outskirts of Millen. 
This was the home of John Gordon Her- 
rington. 

As the Buick turned into the Herrington 
property, 11-year-old John had completed 
dressing and was coming to breakfast. His 
father, John Jr., who was employed by a 
chemical company in Atlanta, was in that 
city on business. John's mother, a nurse in 
a nearby hospital, was preparing breakfast. 



Later in the day, Mrs. Herrington planned 
to drive her son over to Statesboro, where 
they would visit relatives of Mrs. Her- 
rington. 

Young John Herrington heard the knock 
on the back door and wondered idly who 
was calling at that hour in the morning. 
He left his own room and peered around 
the kitchen door. He saw his mother turn 
the doorknob, saw the door suddenly forced 
open. A stranger entered — a grim little 
man with snapping eyes and a monkey 
wrench in his right hand. The stranger 
slammed the door behind him, lifted the 
monkey wrench, and swung it at Mrs. Her- 
rington's head. Mrs. Herrington ducked and 
received the heavy, thudding blow on her 
shoulder. She cried out and fell to the 
kitchen floor. 

Young John Herrington behaved as if he 
were at least 10 years older than he was. 
He spun around, ran up the hall to his 
father's bedroom. He took a .22 rifle from 
the closet and a box of ammunition from 
the bureau drawer. He put a bullet in the 
rifle. 

By this time Mrs. Herrington had risen to 
her feet and staggered to the living room. 
There she fell again to the floor. When 
young John entered the stranger was 
standing over her with the wrench. John 
lifted the rifle and fired. His aim was not 
perfect, but it was good enough to hit the 
intruder's little finger, almost severing it 
from his hand. 

Beaucaire cursed loudly and charged 
the boy. They grappled and the Dorchester 
bandit wrenched the rifle from the hands 
of the heroic lad. He seized the boy by the 
nape of the neck and said, "Before we do 
anything else, let's see if you've got any 
more guns in this house." 

He dragged young John along with him 
as he searched the house. Blood from his 
shattered little finger dripped over John's 
clean shirt and down his neck. In a bed- 
room drawer Beaucaire found an automatic 
pistol of .25 caliber. It was loaded. 

"Now," said Beaucaire, "I need a little 
rest. Get me some water to wash my finger 
with and get your mother some water 
too. And if you try any more of this violent 
business, I'll kill you both." 

While young John was in the kitchen, 
Beaucaire managed to light a cigarette with 
his good hand, and he again considered the 
situation. He had been luckier than he 
deserved. He now had two hostages, a 
woman and a child. These should get him 
through any roadblock in Georgia. 

In the kitchen John Herrington 3rd was 
as calm as a rural Sunday afternoon. He 
was not frightened. He was angry at this 
hoodlum's treatment of his mother. But 
that anger did not prevent his brain from 
working. As he bathed his mother's bruised 



shoulder and reassured her. he was plan- 
ning how he could capture the thug who 
had usurped the bedroom of his parents. 

"I don't know what he's up to," he 
told his mother, "but whatever it is, he 
won't get away with it." 

"Perhaps we should phone the police," 
Mrs. Herrington suggested. "Or run out of 
the house through the back door." 

Young John shook his head. "That won't 
do," he said. "He'd hear us and shoot us 
before we could do anything. We'll have 
to be cleverer than that." 

John and his mother went to the bed- 
room, John carrying a bowl of hot water 
and a clean cloth. Beaucaire lay on the 
bed. a cigarette in his mouth, the auto- 
matic pistol in his hand. Obeying his in- 
structions, young John washed the 
wounded ringer and then crudely ban- 
daged it. 

"Now," the boy demanded, "what are 
you here for? If you're a robber, why 
don't you just take what you want and 
stop scaring my mother?" 

"Well," said Beaucaire, "I guess I am a 
kind of robber. But I don't want anything 
from this house except a ride to freedom. 
I want to go to South Carolina, through 
Augusta. I want your mother to drive me 
there. And you're coming with us." 

Young Herrington looked thoughtful. 
Mrs. Herrington said, "Are you going to 
kill us?" 

Beaucaire shrugged. "If you don't do as 
I tell you. One more won't matter, any- 
way." 

Beaucaire announced that before start- 
ing out he needed some rest. He locked 
Mrs. Herrington and John in the living 
room and lay down on the bed. He dozed 
for the better past of an hour, returned 
to the living room and said, "Let's get 
started." But before they got started, he 
decided to change his clothes. Some of 
the clean garments he put on belonged 
to Mr. Herrington, some to young John. 
For Beaucaire wasn't much bigger than 
the boy physically, and not as big at all 
in any other respect. 

The Buick was left parked in the Hcr- 
ringtons' yard. Beaucaire ordered Mrs. 
Herrington behind the wheel of her own 
car, and directed John to sit beside her. 
Beaucaire sat on the right of John. He 
slammed the door and said, "Now do 
exactly as I say. I've already killed one 
fellow and I sure don't mind killing an- 
other." 

At Beaucaire's instructions. Mrs. Her- 
rington drove slowly through the town of 
Millen until they reached a state patrol 
roadblock on the north side of town. 

"Stop the car," said Beaucaire. 

When a state trooper approached, Beau- 
caire announced that young John was his 
brother and Mrs. Herrington his mother. 
"Mom had an accident and hurt her 
shoulder." he said. "I'm taking her to a 
doctor in Waynesboro." 

The officer was not suspicious. This was 
not the Buick he was looking for. But as 
Mrs. Herrington started the car, she 
waved a frantic signal, which Beaucaire 
did not see from the side window. 

"Step on it," ordered Beaucaire. "Get 
going." 

The signal had been seen and inter- 
preted. As the car lurched forward, the 
officer fired a warning shot after it. 

"Move," shouted Beaucaire. "jam that 
accelerator to the floor or I'll kill the 
kid." 

Terrified for her sod's safety, Mrs. Her- 
rington did so. The car was speeding 
toward Waynesboro at a good 85 miles an 
hour by the time the state patrol had 
taken up the pursuit. The wild drive 
continued to the perimeter of Waynes- 
boro. At that point Beaucaire, his re- 
volver held menacingly in his hand, 
ordered Mrs. Herrington to turn on High- 
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way 25 and race to Augusta without 
diminishing speed. By now the patrolmen 
from Milieu were about 5 miles behind 
the fleeing Herrington car. They were 
joined by a dozen more officers at Waynes- 
boro. 

Mrs. Herrington gripped the wheel 
so tightly that her knuckles were white. 
It took all her strength to hold the car on 
the road. Beaucaire sat grim and silent, 
his gun balanced upon his knee. Young 
John Herrington was grave and silent. 
He was thinking. He was also alert. He 
was waiting for the moment which he 
firmly believed would come — that moment 
of inattention on the part of the kidnaper 
which would enable him to make his 
move. 

They were about 6 miles beyond 
Waynesboro when it became apparent 
that the patrol cars were gaining on 
them. The 5 mile gap bad narrowed to 
less than one mile. Beaucaire urged Mrs. 
Herrington to drive faster, but .there was 
no more speed in the car. 

Suddenly there was the sound of a 
single shot. Then there was a louder sound 
and the car swerved precariously, almost 
out of control. Beaucaire tugged at the 
wheel, along with Mrs. Herrington. A 
police bullet had pierced the right rear 
tire. 

The car slowed down but only to 70 
miles an hour. Beaucaire. his wounded 
hand on the wheel, helped Mrs. Herring- 
ton to keep the car on the road in spite 
of the speed, in spite of the flat. Half a 
mile ahead, a Ford sedan was moving at 
perhaps 40 miles an hour. Mrs. Herring- 
ton tried to pass it. She didn't quite 
succeed. She sideswiped it with a groat 
metallic clang and her own car spun off 
the road and into a ditch. 

It came to a thudding, jarring stop. Ex- 
hausted and unnerved, Mrs. Herrington 




fell across the steering wheel. Gerald 
Peter Beaucaire swore violently and 
realized that now he had no time to con- 
sider the situation. Sirens were howling 
like an enraged Nemesis in his ears. 
Police cars were roaring down upon him. 

Beaucaire flung open the door on the 
right side of the car. He put his right 
arm around young John Herrington's 
neck as if he were mugging him. He 
lifted the boy from the car. held the re- 
volver at his head, and backed away from 
the road, holding the boy before him. 

"Lay off me." he yelled to the officers 
as they sprang from their patrol cars. 
"Lay off me, or I'll kill this kid." 

Now, John Gordon Herrington 3rd was 
only 11 years old. And he was a 6th 
grade student at the Millen elementary 
school. According to the book— if there is 
a book dealing with such matters— he 
was quite justified in bursting into tears, 
begging for his life, and becoming in 
general as fearful as a young rabbit when 
the beagles are unleashed. But rabbit 
blood did not course through John Her- 
rington's veins. He was in that moment of 
peril as courageous as a lion, as crafty 
as a fox. as unruffled as a mirror. 

The officers, at the road's edge, with- 
held their fire for fear of inj uring the 
boy. But in that wild and desperate 
moment John Herrington, who evidently 



was much calmer than his captor, noticed 
something which the officers had not. The 
safety catch of the revolver in Gerald 
Beaucaire's hand was on. 
Beaucaire backed out of the ditch into 
field at the side of the road. The officers 
still stood uncertainly by the wrecked 
car. Beaucaire had advanced some 15 
yards into the field when John Herring- 
ton decided that this was Zero Hour. 

Since Beaucaire was not much taller 
than John, the boy's feet, were only a 
few inches off the ground as the kidnaper 
carried him. John suddenly hooked his 
right leg around that of Beaucaire. kicked 
him sharply in the left shin with his 
own left heel. Beauca ire stumbled and 
fell backwards, with John on top of him. 
John drove his elbow sharply into Beau- 
caire's stomach. He twisted around in the 
other's grip and seized the gun in Beau- 
caire 's right hand. John twisted with all 
his strength and succeeded in wrenching 
the weapon from Beaucaire's grip. 

A voice from the edge of the road 
cried, "Run, son. and hit the dirt!" 

Again. John jabbed Gerald Beaucaire in 
the stomach fiercely with his elbow. Then, 
with the gun in his hand, he rolled free 
and ran 20 yards at top speed. He turned 
his head to see Beaucaire come to a 
sitting position and thrust his right hand 
into his pocket. Then he heard the loud- 
<age he had ever heard in all of 
ybung life. 
The highway patrolmen were taking no 
further chances. They fired almost 20 
shots simultaneously and nearly every one 
of them found its mark. Beaucaire re- 
ceived six bullets in the chest, two in his 
right arm. two in his side, three in the 
shoulder, and several in his legs. 

A few minutes later another automobile, 
siren howling, rolled up to the scene. In it 
were Major C. C. Underwood, the state 
patrol commander, and Coroner John 
Ward, of Burke County, who had been 
apprised of the chase by radio. Coroner 
Ward examined the body and announced 
that the kidnap-killer had died instantly. 
In the dead man's wallet a draft registra- 
tion card and other documents identified 
the man as Gerald Peter Beaucaire. 24 
years old. of Dorchester. Massachusetts. 

At the edge of the ditch. Mrs. Herring- 
ton. her eyes dim with tears, clasped her 
gallant son in her arms. Young John was 
dry -eyed and completely self-possessed. 

"I had to do it." John said. "After all, he 
hit my mother with a monkey wrench. 
Besides, he frightened her." 

Asked by reporters if he had not been 
afraid himself, he replied, '"Maybe, a 
little. But I knew that sooner or later I 
would set a chance to take that gun away 
from him. I guess I was more afraid that 
we would wreck the car than I was of 
him. 

"The funny thing is." he went on. "that 
I knew all the time my father's pistol had 
the safety on. If he had pulled the trigger 
when he had that gun at my head nothing 
would have happened. But he was crazy 
and I didn't want him to hurt my mother." 

News of the violent death of Gerald 
Beaucaire was teletyped to the Dorchester 
police. A 5-year-old photograph was taken 
from the state police files by State Detec- 
tive Lieutenant Michael J. Cullinane and 
shown to the garageman Cambria. Cam- 
bria identified Beaucaire as the man who 
had held him up the previous Monday. 

The photograph was also shown to 
Daniel O'Meara, who had been robbed on 
January I5th by the driver of the mur- 
dered Robert Himmler's car. O'Meara 
shook his head and stated that he did not 
think the man in the photograph was the 
thug who had held him up. That adds up 
to one single point in the favor of 
Gerald Peter Beaucaire. It probably won't 
do him much good now. 444 
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the neighbors have complained about?" 

Cardenas was indignant. "I am an artist 
at the piano." Then, overcoming his anger, 
he smiled disarmingly and continued. "But 
perhaps they hear my guitar — or that." He 
pointed to an expensive automatic phono- 
graph in a carved cabinet. 

Acosta was tempted to ask permission 
to search the house, but the investigator 
first wanted to learn more about this 
strange, conceited young man. Taking his 
leave, he returned to headquarters and re- 
ported his interview to the inspector. 

"I have little on which to base suspicion," 
he admitted to his superior. "'Only that Car- 
denas was seen driving with Graciela Arias 
in his green convertible two days before 
she disappeared; the fact that he also knew 
Berta Gonzalez, and that neighbors report 
strange goings-on in his house. But, more 
than that, I sense something unstable in his 
personality. His attitude toward women in 
general is peculiar." 

"What do you mean — peculiar?" asked 
the inspector. 

"He is handsome, young and wealthy and 
should have no difficulty attracting any 
number of girls. But. instead of this, he is 
known to shun them in public — all except 
the missing Arias girl, for whom he seems 
to have made an exception." 

"What do you think is the reason?" 

"He told me that his wife had divorced 
him a couple of years ago. He gave the 
grounds as incompatibility. But I have a 
hunch it was something stronger than that. 
Tomorrow morning I shall find out just 
what it was," 

True to his word, Acosta appeared at the 
clerk's office in the civil court early the 
next day and asked to see the records in 
the 1940 divorce case of Cardenas vs. Car- 
denas. When these were produced, he found 
the grounds were not incompatibility, as 
Cardenas had declared, but extreme phys- 
ical and mental cruelty! His former wife 
had accused her suave husband of slapping, 
striking and berating her, and, on one oc- 
casion, of trying to strangle her. 

That was all Acosta wanted to know. He 
hastened to the criminal court and obtained 
a judicial warrant permitting him to enter 
and search the residence and grounds of 
the Cardenas home. With five picked offi- 
cers, Acosta drove at once to the house. 
Cardenas was not there. 

At the investigator's order, the officers 
forced the door and entered. For the rest 
of the morning and through the early after- 
noon, Acosta and his men searched every 
room thoroughly, taking care to overlook 
nothing. Special attention was given to a 
laboratory well-stocked with chemicals and 
equipment, but nothing suspicious was 
found. Then they turned their attention to 
the «£ll-kent grounds, surrounded by a 
^ipTwall, and the trellised garden. 

But, after six hours, they had found noth- 
ing incriminating — no woman's fingerprints, 
no feminine clothing, jewelry or letters 
that could be linked with the missing girls. 

Acosta, disappointed over the apparent 
failure of the search, was about to abandon 
it when he suddenly spied something in 
the garden which drew his attention. Be- 
hind a trellis, he noticed that the sod. al- 
though thick with grass, seemed unusually 
irregular and bumpy. Hurrying to the 
spot, he dropped to his knees and examined 
it closely. The turf, he saw, had been re- 
cently removed in large squares, then re- 
placed—but not quite carefully enough. 



"Get me spades!" Acosta shouted to his 
men. "Get shovels!" Minutes later, the offi- 
cers were digging into the black earth, from 
which they had first stripped the loosened 
sod. 

With startling suddenness they un- 
earthed a woman's stiffened right hand, fin- 
gers pointing upward, the nails painted a 
flaming red! After this came a slender 
wrist, a well-formed arm, then the naked 
torso, shoulders and blackened face of 
what had once been a beautiful youn, 
woman. 

Around her throat a rope noose had been 
tightly wound and knotted. From the dead 
girl's physical proportions and the photo- 
graph given him by the family, Acosta ten- 
tatively identified the body as that of the 
missing Graciela Arias. She was complete- 
ly nude. 

"Now," he told his men, "dig for the other 
girl!" 

Fifteen minutes later their spades struck 
something soft and yielding. The toenails 
of a woman's left foot protruded from the 
earth, and soon they had uncovered the 
corpse of another victim. Like the first girl, 
she had been stripped before burial, but 
her naked body was draped in a thin blan- 
ket. 

With the picture of Berta Gonzalez in 
one hand, Acosta studied the distorted fea- 
tures. Although decomposition had set in, 
the resemblance was obvious. This girl, 
whose slim throat had been pinched by a 
heavy cord, was apparently the missing 16- 
year-old. 

Acosta turned to two of his officers. "Go 
to the school." he commanded, "and bring 
back Cardenas." As the men departed, he 
turned to the others. "Keep digging." he 
directed. "This monster may have commit- 
ted even more murders." 

They were still digging when Cardenas, 
white and trembling, was led into the gar- 
den by the two officers who had picked him 
up at the school. The bodies of the Arias 
and Gonzalez girls lay stretched out on 
blankets a few yards from their shallow 
graves. Acosta strode over to Cardenas and 
stared at him accusingly. Pointing to the 
bodies, he demanded. '"Why did you kill 
these girls?" 

In the face of this incontrovertible evi- 
dence, the suspect did not deny his guilt. 
"I don't quite know," he said in a quaver- 
ing voice. "But I just couldn't help myself. 
1 had to do it." 

"Were there others?" Acosta pressed. 

Cardenas nodded. "Two more." Then he 
pointed, adding, "Over there." 

Acosta motioned for the diggers to con- 
tinue. Suddenly Cardenas cried out hys- 
terically and sank down, apparently in a 
faint. The gruesome sight of the bodies 
finally had broken his placid poise. 

"Shall we carry him inside?" asked one 
of the men. 

"No!" barked Acosta. "Revive him and 
make him face his criminal handiwork!" 

Groaning and wailing, Cardenas was held 
upright and forced to watch as two more 
bodies were dug out of the ground. Both 
were those of young women, and both had 
been strangled with cords still tightly 
drawn around their necks. Unlike the other 
two, both of these victims were fully clad 
and the hands and feet of one were trussed 
behind her back. 

"Who were they?" demanded Acosta. 

"I never knew!" Cardenas gasped. 

Scores of curious neighbors meanwhile 
had gathered at the scene and had to be 
kept back by reserve policemen, sum- 
moned at Acosta's order. Relatives of the 
missing girls joined the crowd, which 
quickly swelled to hundreds as the bodies 
were discovered. 

The medical examiner had arrived and 
made a careful examination of the four 
bodies. The Gonzalez girl, he reported, had 
been dead for about a month, the two un- 
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identified young women for more than ten 
days, and Graciela Arias about a week. 
Pending autopsies, he named strangulation 
as the cause of all four deaths. Although 
the bodies of the Arias and Gonzalez girls 
were naked, he found no clear evidence 
that they or the others had been raped. 
Neither had they been mutilated in any 
way ; 

'der close guard to protect him from 
irate mob. Cardenas was hurried out 
waiting police car and rushed down to 
headquarters. While a police stenographer 
took down his statement in shorthand, he 
made a full confession to all four mur- 
ders. 

"Three years ago." he began in a hollow 
voice, "I was married to a beautiful young 
woman. I loved her deeply, but we quar- 
reled constantly. A year later, she divorced 
me. It broke my heart. For weeks I could 
not eat, drink nor sleep. From that time on. 
I developed an uncontrollable hatred of all 
women. 

"Night after night I would have dreams 
—terrible dreams — in which I saw myself 
strangling young girls, digging into their 
soft throats with my strong fingers. I 
would awake in a cold sweat. But the 
strangely satisfying emotion I had felt in 
those dreams haunted me. day and night. 
I felt an overwhelming desire to kill." 

Cardenas sighed convulsively and con- 
tinued. "I tried to forget," he said, "by 
drowning my senses in liquor, in music, in 
chemical experiments upstairs in my home 
laboratory. But it was no use. I found 
myself plotting perfect crimes — crimes that 
would enable me to kill beautiful women 
without being discovered. I longed for re- 
venge because I had been so deeply hurt. 
Do you remember that movie about an in- 
visible man?" 

"Yes." The inspector nodded. "Go on." 

"Well," continued Cardenas, "I thought 
I might develop a compound in pill form 
which I could swallow and make myself 
invisible to others. Then I could kill unob- 
served. I have been working on it for 
months with no success." 

He had spotted his first victim. Berta 
Gonzalez, in class, Cardenas said. Because 
he was so much older than she, Berta 
had been flattered by his attentions. He 
had succeeded in persuading her to go out 
to dinner with him. 

Later he took her to his home, where he 
played romantic records on the phono- 
graph. While she was seated on the sofa, 
engrossed in the music, he crept up be- 
hind her and looped the cord around her 
throat before she had time to cry out. Then 
he carried her into the bedroom, stripped 
off her clothes and wrapped her in a blan- 
ket. Later that night he buried her in the 
garden by the light of a lantern. 

His second victim, later identified by po- 
lice as 18-year-old Maria de los Angeles 
Moreno, had been picked up in a cabaret. 
A week after the first murder, he brought 
her to his house and gave her a book to 
read against the background of soft phono- 
graph music. While she was reading, he 
strangled her. 

The third victim was also a casual ac- 
quaintance, he said. Police tentatively iden- 
tified her as Dolores Peral, 28. who had 
vanished late in August. A week after the 
second slaying, he brought her to his home, 
started the phonograph and gave her a test 
tube filled with a bright-colored substance 
from his laboratory. As she was studying 
it, he slipped a silken noose around her 
throat and twisted it tight. Like the first 
two victims, he had buried her within the 
hour. 

The fourth and last victim — Graciela 
Arias Davalos — he loved deeply, Cardenas 
swore. But despite his great love, he could 
not restrain his overpowering passion to 
kill. On the afternoon of her disappearance, 
instead of getting the 4 o'clock bus home. 



she had gone with Cardenas to his home. 
There he played the phonograph, guitar 
and piano for her, and showed her his 
laboratory. 

They had dinner at a small cafe nearby, 
then returned to his house. Graciela was 
firm in her refusal to go inside. She de- 
manded to be driven home. As they sat in 
the car, arguing, Cardenas suddenly 
grabbed a thin rope lying behind the seat 
and looped it around the girl's neck. Be- 
fore she could scream, she had been 
strangled into unconsciousness — and death. 

"I was sorry for what I had done," 
Cardenas continued. "So I carried her 
body into the house. I took her up to my 
bedroom, placed her on the bed and care- 
fully removed her clothing. Then I lighted 
candles and put them on both sides of her 
naked body. I wanted her to have a 
wake. All night I sat beside her. praying 
for her soul. Except for my former wife, 
whom I have forgotten, she was my only 
love. Shortly before dawn I carried her 
down into the garden and buried her 
with the others. I wept as I bundled up her 
clothes to burn them next day. 

Cardenas was booked on murder charges 
and remanded to a cell without bail. Next 
morning, after a sleepless night, the hag- 
gard prisoner was led back to the garden 
to reenact his grisly burials. Another mob 
gathered quickly and shouted vengeance. 
Women armed with brooms and men flour- 
ishing crowbars and axes surged forward 
against police lines in an attempt to reach 
the confessed slayer. 

"Better to kill him here and now!" they 
shouted. 

Cardenas once more was rushed under 
guard back to headquarters, where police 
questioned him further in an effort to 
learn if he had any connection with still 
other unsolved murders of young women 
in the Mexico City area. One case was 
the mysterious disappearance of dark- 
haired Angela Reyes Quiroz, 33. also known 
as Rosa Quiroz and Consuela Flores, who 
had been seen with a man in a green con- 
vertible before she vanished. 

But Cardenas insisted that he had slain 
only four. Likewise, he firmly denied that 
he had molested any of the girls sexually 
or that such an attack had motivated any 
of the killings. He could not explain why 
he had trussed up one of his victims. 

On September 11th, 1942, he was turned 
over to the public prosecutor to await trial. 
The death penalty had been abolished in 
the Federal District of Mexico, and when 
the killer's monstrous confession was pub- 
lished in the newspapers, there arose a fur- 
ious clamor for reinstatement of capital 
punishment in this case, But the authori- 
ties rejected the proposal. In any case, 
they pointed out, Cardenas would not be 
affected because no law could be made 
retroactive. 

In December. 1942, three months after 
his capture. Gregorio Cardenas Hernandez 
was convicted of the murder of Graciela 
Arias Davalos and sentenced to life impris- 
onment, the maximum penalty under the 
law. However, a medical commission ap- 
pointed to pass on his sanity meanwhile 
reported that he was not responsible for 
his actions. On the basis of this report. 
Cardenas was committed to the Federal 
Hospital for the Criminal Insane, in the 
State of Michoacan, where he remains to 
this day. ♦ ♦ ♦ 



Editor's Note: 
The names, Jose Beltran and Alfredo 
Herrera, as used in the foregoing story, 
are not the real names of the persons 
concerned. These persons have been 
given fictitious names to protect their 
identities. 
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"I Begged Them 
to Kill Me" 

(Continued from page 19) 



doors. Every husband should impress on 
his wife the importance of it. 

But unsuspecting, unprepared, I drove 
to the 1100 block of Market Street, arriving 
there at 1:15. The wholesale drug firm was 
on the other side of the street. In order to 
get over there, I drove past to the service 
station at 1143 Market Street. I swung into 
the station and waited for traffic to clear so 
that I could make a U-turn and go back on 
the proper side of the street. 

I did not even see him approach — the 
man I now know as George Krull. One 
moment I was watching the traffic, waiting 
for my chance to pull out. the next instant 
the door beside me was opened and a man 
was pushing his way in, shoving me across 
the seat before him. I looked at him in ab- 
solute amazement, first expecting to recog- 
nize some friend playing a joke on me. But 
I had never seen the hard eyes, the strange- 
ly shrunken cheeks before. The thought 
flashed into my mind, he's making a mis- 
take. He'll be embarrassed when he realizes 
that he doesn't know me. 

It was then that I saw the wicked-looking 
knife in his left hand. I couldn't believe 
this was happening. My heart began to 
pound madly. Now the knife was against 
my left side, the sharp point pricking 
through my dress, into my skin. 

"Be quiet," the man snarled menacingly. 
"If you scream, I'll kill you." 

I believed that he would do it and, at 
that moment, I wanted to live. How I was 
to wish later that I had just opened my 
mouth and screamed my lungs out. Then 
he might have killed me and I would have 
been better off. 

It's strange how alert your mind can be 
in a sudden emergency. I could see this 
stranger, feel his knife in my side, still hear 
his threat. Yet I was wondering what I 
could do, how I could escape. From the 
corner of my right eye, I saw another man 
at the right side door of the car. 

He took hold of the door handle, tried to 
open it, but it was locked. I thought, he's 
coming to help me! He's seen this man with 
the knife and he's trying to open the door 
so that I can jump out and he can fight him 
off. I reached up suddenly and pulled the 
handle so that the right door swung open. 
But I didn't have a chance to leap out of 
the car. Before I could move, this second 
man was pushing his way in, too! He was 
smaller than the other man, about 5 feet 
8, and lighter, but wiry and strong. 

I felt myself squeezed between the two 
of them and I saw that the second man also 
held a knife in his right hand. This, I later 
learned, was Michael Krull, 31, brother of 
the first man. George Krull was 33. 

I was too terrified to move. "What is it? 
What do you want?" I managed to ask. 

"We want money, lots of money," Mich- 
ael Krull said, "and we want the registra- 
tion papers for this car." 

I heaved an involuntary sigh of relief. 
If that was all they wanted, I might get 
off easily. "I don't have any money with 
me," I confessed, "or the car registration 
papers, cither." 

Did I think that they would simply take 
my word for it? I don't know. It was a plain 
statement of fact. I didn't have a penny or 
the registration. I almost expected them to 
get out of the car and walk away. 

"You're lying," Michael Krull snapped. 

George Krull had put the car into gear 
and was turning out into the street. I felt 
the hard bodies on either side of me, my 



arms were pressed very close to my sides. 
7. r c were going along the street so familiar 
to me, passing stores where I had traded, 
and yet it seemed weird and bizarre. I felt 
almost disembodied, as if this was happen- 
ing to someone else, not to me. 

But I was brought rudely back to reality. 
The moment we were at a place where not 
so many people could see us, Michael Krull 
tore at the neck of my dress and jammed 
his hand into my brassiere. "Where do you 
keep the money?" he snarled. "Give it to 
me, do you hear?" 

I pushed at his hand. "I haven't any 
money." I cried. "I told you the truth!" 

He turned suddenly in the seat and his 
hand flashed out, coming back as a fist. It 
exploded in my face, so sharp that it didn't 
really hurt at the moment. Lights danced 
in my eyes and I had the salty taste in my 
mouth that was blood." 

"Then you'll get some," he said, "or you'll 
be dead." 

It was the cruel force of that blow that 
made me realize that these men meant ex- 
actly what they said. They were not going 
to weaken, become sorry for me because I 
was a woman. Such fiends would only de- 
light in tormenting someone who could not 
defend herself. 

Michael Krull's fist thudded into my 
body, driving out my breath and I gasped 
in pain. Again and again he struck me. 
"Please," I said, "don't! Don't! I can get 
you some money." 

"Now you're talking," George Krull said. 
He kept his eyes on the road as he drove. 
"How much can you get?" 

I thought I would tempt them so that 
they would be sure to let me go. And I was 
willing to pay any sum and then save up to 
pay it back. "I'll get you $1000," I said. 
"Drive me to my brother's pharmacy and 
I'll get you the money and the papers for 
the car." 

"A grand," Michael Krull said. "That's 
better." 

All this time we were driving around the 
streets of South Chattanooga. When I told 
them the address of my brother's drugstore, 
George Krull drove to that neighborhood. 
We even drove directly past the store and 
I could have cried to see so close the place 
that represented security and protection to 
me. But with those men and their knives 
at each side of me, the store might just as 
well have been on the moon for all the 
good it could do me. 

They were talking across me. "You go 
in the store and tell them we have her and 
get the money," George Krull said. "I'll 
keep her out in the car in case they try 
any funny business." 

"Okay," Michael Krull said. 

"You're going past it," I said. I knew my 
brother and mother would be glad to pay 
them to win my release. My heart sank fur- 
ther when they kept on going. "Aren't you 
going in?" 

"I've changed my mind." George said. 
They were both nervous and excited. I 
think that, from one moment to the next, 
they did not know what they were going to 
do. "It's too risky. We'll have to think of 
something else," George added. 

Now we were heading down Market 
Street to Main Street, away from my last 
hope. We turned onto Rossville Boulevard. 
We keot on driving south and I knew that 
we had crossed the state line into Georgia. 
Cars were going past us in the opposite 
direction and I prayed that someone I 
knew would see us — someone who would 
know that there was something wrong if 
I were riding in a car like that with two 
strange men. 

People looked at us, but just as you look, 
unsuspecting, at anyone in a passing car. 
I didn't dare make a sound or sign, with 
those knives against me. But my mind was 
clear. I thought, there must be a way out of 
this. 



"Look," I said desperately. "Why don't 
you stop and telephone to my mother? 
She'll arrange to give you the money and 
the car papers, if you'll tell her how to 
do it." 

"That's a good idea," George Krull said. 
"We - ll do that." 

We were on the outskirts of the town 
of Rossville, Georgia. They pulled up near 
a restaurant or grill of some kind and 
George Krull stuck his knife back in my 
left side. "Bend your head way down so 
nobody will notice you," he commanded. 
Then he told his brother, "Go make that 
call." 

I sat there, my head down almost to my 
knees, barely daring to breathe. Michael 
Krull was gone an eternity. How I prayed 
that he would get the right answers. But 
something went wrong — just what it was 
I didn't learn. When he came back, he and 
his brother talked excitedly in a foreign 
language. It was the first time they had 
done that and 1 could not understand a 
word. 

George Krull put the car into gear and 
my heart almost stopped beating. He was 
not turning around, not taking me back to 
Chattanooga. We were going farther south 
into Georgia. The men were not planning 
to release me. They must have decided that 
what I would get was death — or worse. 

We had only gone three blocks when I 
knew that my most horrible fears were to 
be realized. Michael Krull looked at me and 
his mouth twisted in a ghastly grin. "I'm 
going to throw you in the back seat," he 
said. He grabbed my arms in a steel grip. 

I have a vertebra that becomes dislocated 
easily and causes excruciating pain. The 
force of his grip digging into my arms told 
me that he would do what he threatened — 
throw me back there so violently that I 
might be crippled for life. "Wait! Wait," 
I cried. "You don't have to do that." 

On legs that shook with fear, I half- 
crawled, was half-pushed to the rear of the 
car which had no seat. As I sank to the 
cold metal floor, numb with revulsion, I saw 
Michael Krull's face swimming before me 
and felt his foul breath in my face. The 
pain and anguish which I had suffered from 
their blows and knife thrusts were nothing 
compared with what I endured now. 

I don't know how long I was back there. 
Perhaps part of the time I lost conscious- 
ness. I seemed to be floating in a black 
night, shot through with lightning flashes of 
pain. Once I cried out and Michael Krull 
punched me with his fist. 

The car stopped but I could only lie 
there and moan. Michael Krull took the 
wheel and George came back and the whole 
nightmare started over. 

When I screamed, George Krull jabbed 
his knife at my throat until it broke 
through the skin and blood ran down my 
neck. "I'll kill you! I'll kill you!" he kept 
saying. 

"Kill me," I begged, and I meant it. 
Death would have been sweet deliverance 
from the horror that seemed to have no 
ending. "Go ahead — please. Kill me!" 

But even death was denied me. It was one 
threat that they apparently did not intend 
to carry out — yet. 

Again the car was rolling and I was at 
the mercy of this beast who knew no 
mercy. I had lost all track of time. Mo- 
ments and hours were one long-continued 
throbbing horror. At last, George Krull 
climbed back to the front seat. I lay there 
weeping, wondering why this had happened 
to me and praying that death would free 
me. 

I felt the car stop. George Krull looked 
back and said to me, "I'm taking you into 
the woods." Half-consciously I thought, 
now I am going to die. That will be best. 
It will be the only thing. He seized my 
wrist and dragged me from the car. I no- 
ticed that it was getting dark. Many hours 



must have elapsed since my captors forced 
their way into the car. Michael Krull re- 
mained in the car and it was the last time 
I was to see him for many weeks. 

I realized that we were in the Chicka- 
mauga-Chattanooga National Military Park. 
A vast stretch of woods and fields, it was 
deserted. Here was a place where a heart- 
less fiend could murder a woman at his 
leisure and bury her where a body might 
never be found to accuse him. George 
Krull walked rapidly, never letting go of 
my wrist. I stumbled along after him in 
the dusk, my unsteady legs barely able 
to hold me up. He pulled me up a steep 
embankment. Then we stumbled down the 
other side, where we were completely hid- 
den in a ravine. 

Roughly he threw me to the ground and 
again he assaulted me. Later he seemed 
to be scratching at the ground and bushes 
and he laughed harshly. "I'm digging your 
grave," he said. I hoped it would be over 
quickly. 

I did not even know what was happening 
when rescue suddenly and miraculously ap- 
peared in the person of Park Ranger Fred 
Vanous. But off some little distance in the 
dusk, a man's figure came into view. At 
first I thought that it was Michael Krull, 
coming to rejoin his brother. 

But George Krull started abruptly. He 
pressed his knife to my side again. "Be 
quiet," he said. "Don't say a word." 

The man stopped and looked over at us. 
I could hear his voice as if from a great 
distance. "What's going on over there?" he 
called. 

George Krull gave no answer. He pulled 
me to my feet and started along the ravine. 
We heard the shout again, 'Who are you?" 

We were moving away and the man re- 
mained standing where he was. A feeling 
of hopeless desolation overwhelmed me. 
He thought we were ordinary petters who 
sometimes come to the park. As long as we 
moved on. he probably would not bother 
us further. Help was within reach — and I 
was going away from it! 

I tried to call out, but my throat was 
closed with fear and exhaustion. I couldn't 
make a sound. The strong grip on my wrist 
was pulling me along. And then my very 
weakness saved me. My legs collapsed, un- 
able to carry me any farther. I fell to the 
rough ground and was pulled along, over 
stones and through brambles which tore 
at me. 

"Get up! Get up," George Krull snarled. 
I struggled to my feet, took a few more 
steps and fell again. 

"Hey. there! Wait!" I heard the ranger 
shout. He was running toward us. Krull 
let go of my wrist and I lay panting, my 
face against the dirt. "You're under arrest," 
the man called. 

"Like hell I am," Krull yelled back. He 
fled swiftly up the ravine and scrambled 
over the bank. Orange flames came from 
the hand of the running ranger and a shot 
crashed along the ravine. I heard his foot- 
steps thud past me. 

But in a few minutes, he came back. 
"Got away," he said. He was bending over 
me. What's this all about?" 

I looked up into that kind face, that won- 
derful face of my deliverer, and hot tears 
spilled out of my eyes and down my cheeks. 
I cried until I shook with relief and I felt 
gentle arms raising me and guiding me 
back to the road. 

I gasped out that I had been kidnaped 
and hurt and the ranger told me not to 
worry, that it was all over, and he would 
get me to a hospital. 

I shall never forget the wonderful bless- 
ing of those moments when nurses washed 
me clean and doctors soothed my injuries. 
And I loved the ominous look on the faces 
of the law officers as they took down my 
story and promised me that the men who 
had done this terrible thing to me would 



be caught and punished. I thank God. 

But it was not to be easy. George and 
Michael Krull, I learned, were hardened 
criminals with long records. They were 
adept at evading the law and they were 
able to fight like tigers when it looked as 
if they would be called to answer for their 
crimes. 

Officers of Chattanooga and Georgia and 
even the federal government took on the 
search for them. Because the Krull brothers 
had kidnaped me and taken me across a 
state line, I learned that they had violated 
the Lindbergh Law. Scott S. Alden, special 
FBI agent in charge of the Knoxville dis- 
trict, became head of the hunt for my ab- 
ductors. 

And now other facts came to light. I 
learned that Lieutenant Kelso Rice and Pa- 
trolman W. M. Mathis of the Chattanooga 
police actually had questioned the Krulls 
and another man on the night before my 
kidnaping. They had noticed three men in 
a car bearing Missouri license plates parked 
near Main and Market Streets. Because 
they looked tough. Lieutenant Rice ordered 
Patrolman Mathis to check them. 

One of the men, who was identified as 
Edward Rufus Bice, 33, said he had just 
arrived in Chattanooga after being gone 
7 years. He drove there from St. Louis. The 
other men in the car were George and 
Michael Krull. The Krulls, Rice said, were 
hitchhikers he had picked up on the road. 
They gave the address of Bice's mother, in 
whose home they said they planned to 
spend the night and they were allowed to 
go. When I told my story, the officers went 
to the Bice home, but the men had fled. 

I was told that my brother's car had been 
recovered in the park and would be held 
for a few days while fingerprint experts 
went over it 

Several days went past with no word of 
the fugitives and then one of the strangest 
incidents in this strange case occurred. A 
tiny, thin man named Paul Leroy Allen, 24, 
came up to a policeman at 4 o'clock in the 
morning at the bus terminal. Almost every- 
one in Chattanooga has seen Allen, an 
amputee and paralytic, he weighs only 80 
pounds and is 4 feet, 6 inches tall. Propel- 
ling himself in a wheel chair, he sells pen- 
cils and surgical dressings on the streets 
of the city. He rolled himself up to the 
policeman and said, "I want to tell the FBI 
about a crime." 

According to his story, a second car, in 
which Allen and Bice were riding, had been 
following the Krulls and me all of the time. 
They had even followed us into the park. 
Allen said that he had seen George Krull 
after his escape from the ranger and that 
Krull had told him what had happened. 

Allen said that when he "realized the 
enormity of the crime" he knew that he 
could not keep silent. Shortly after taking 
his statement, officers swooped down on a 
Peters Street house and arrested Edward 
Rufus Bice. He gave them the name of a 
hotel, where they arrested George Krull. 
For all his vaunted toughness, he was 
taken in custody without a fight. 

But no one knew or would tell where 
Michael Krull was. Weeks went by as FBI 
men hunted for him all over the country. 
Then, on July 28th, 1955, just as the FBI 
was getting ready to put him on its list 
of 10 Most Wanted criminals, Michael 
Krull tried another crime in New York City 
that was to prove his undoing. 

Despite the fact that he was being sought, 
Michael Krull and another man struck up 
a conversation in a New York bar with 
Bert Kagan, 22, of Astoria, Queens. After 
a few drinks, they induced Kagan to go 
with them "to meet some friends" and all 
three got into a taxicab. As they were 
riding, they suddenly seized Kagan and 
robbed him of a $30 wrist watch and $17 
in cash. Then they jumped from the cab, 
but Kagan's shouts caused two policemen 
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to take up the chase and the robbers were 
caught. 

Krull had barely been taken to police 
headquarters in New York, I learned, be- 
fore FBI men were there to identify him 
as the man they were seeking for the at- 
tack on me. 

All of this time, little Paul Allen had 
been held as a material witness in the U. S. 
Public Health Hospital at the Atlanta fed- 
eral penitentiary. I guess after telling what 
he did. the police were afraid to let him 
be at liberty as long as Michael Krull was 
still at large. 

I thought that the case would go swiftly 
to a conclusion now, but I underestimated 
the Krulls. Bice pleaded guilty to a charge 
of being an accessory after the fact in their 
crime, and was sentenced to a term of 5 
years. 

The Krulls were placed in Fulton Tower 
in Chattanooga and were charged with vio- 
lating the Lindbergh Law on the kidnaping 
charge, which carries a penalty of death. 
Court-appointed lawyers had entered not 
guilty pleas for them and were trying to 
get a change of venue. 

But in the quiet of their cells, George 
and Michael Krull were plotting. They took 
metal food plates and fashioned rough 
types of their favorite weapons — knives. 
Then, with two other prisoners, they made 
their bid for freedom on January 14th, 
1956. Suddenly flashing their knives, they 
overpowered two deputies, grabbed their 
keys and broke out of their cells. 

They got as far as the rear basement door 
the prison before the alarm rang and 
other deputies opened fire. Then they sur- 
rendered. I was frightened when I heard 
how close they had come to freedom. I 
would not have put it past them to come 
after me and try to kill me before the trial. 
Already threatened with the death penalty, 
they would hardly have hesitated at my 
murder. But this was the last chance they 
got because federal officers took the Krulls 
out of the local prison and moved them to 
the federal penitentiary for safekeeping. 

I still had one ordeal to endure. That was 
the trial which opened February 2nd. 1956, 
in Atlanta. Georgia, before a jury and U. S. 
Judge Frank A. Hooper. I had to live over 
again those long terrible hours when I was 
their prisoner. 

Little Paul Allen told what he had seen, 



and then I bad to take the witness stand 
and repeat everything that had happened 
to me. The Krulls sat staring at me all of 
the time, not a spark of remorse on their 
faces. 

In the two days of trial, a weak attempt 
to offer a defense for those men was made. 
Relatives testified that they had been wild 
from boyhood and they never thought 
George, especially, was "quite right." That 
was an understatement if I ever heard one. 

But the crudest and most unfair thing of 
all was when the Krulls tried to claim that 
I had consented to the terrible things they 
did to me. Of course, nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. I did beg them to kill 
me — that I admit — to release me from their 
tortures. But that was all. 

Twenty witnesses for the government 
backed up my story and piled up evidence 
against the Krulls. Psychiatrists said that 
they were legally sane, and Assistant U. S. 
Attorney Robert Sparks demanded the 
death penalty in the electric chair as the 
only proper penalty. 

Because of their viciousness. the Krulls 
came to court in handcuffs fastened to belts 
about their waists, but even so I was glad 
to know that officers were in the room 
when I had to be within four walls with 
them. 

Their crimes caught up with George and 
Michael Krull on Saturday morning. Feb- 
ruary 4th, 1956. They rose and faced the 
jury and heard the foreman declare them 
guilty without recommendation of mercy. 
That meant that they must die for what 
they did to me and the judge immediately 
sentenced them to the electric chair. They 
did not say a word, but as they were led 
from the courtroom to cells in death row, 
George Krull for the first time walked with 
his head low on his chest. 

I feel no satisfaction in the fact that they 
will die. The law must take its course and 
I only know that I was an innocent victim 
throughout. They selected me as the target 
for their savagery and I hope that no other 
woman will ever have to go through what 
I did. 

Yes, I begged them to kill me but I am 
alive with a memory that will never be 
blotted out and it is for the Krulls that 
death awaits. It is the way the Lord must 
have willed it., ♦ ♦ * 
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let you have it. I mean exactly what I say." 

Mary began to weep, but she tried to 
control the sound. The gunman prodded 
her in the back with his pistol. "Shut up," 
he said. '"I don't want no noise." 

The sounds became a muffled sobbing. 
The gunman ordered his victims to lie 
down on the washroom floor. He looped 
the wires into a lead which he fastened to 
the doorknob once again. 

At 7:57 a key scraped in the lock and 
the door opened. J. Purdy Ungemack, 45, 
the assistant treasurer of the bank, pulled 
his key out of the lock and stepped over 
the threshold. He frowned and looked 
around, wondering why there were no 
lights on in the tellers' cages. Suddenly he 
saw the desperado covering him with the 
gun. He froze in his tracks. 

"Let's close the door," the bandit said. 
"We got work to do." 

Ungemack let the door slam shut behind 



him. He listened to the lock click as if it 
were the last sound he would hear in the 
world. 

Open the vault," the gunman said. 
And give me a straight answer. Is it a 
time lock?" 

Ungemack flirted with the possibility of 
carrying off a lie. 

"I want it straight," the bandit growled. 
"Don't think about it. Talk." 
"It's a time lock." 

"What happens if you don't wait between 
doors?" 

"It rings the police." 

"How long a wait?" 

'"Fifteen minutes," Ungemack said. 

"Okay," the bandit said. "Let's get to 
the vault." 

The bandit jabbed his gun into the bank 
official's side. Ungemack moved forward 
to the paneling which concealed the cash 
vault. He started to swing it open, then 
he hesitated. 

"Do it," the gunman said. "Don't stall. 
And don't touch an alarm button or you 
won't live to regret it." 

Ungemack opened the paneled door and 
revealed the heavy 4 by 5 foot safe door. 
He bent down and turned the dial of the 
combination lock. Behind him, the bandit 
kicked over a cardboard carton and an 
office waste basket. "Fill them up," he said. 



"And work last. Don't try any stalling." 

The heavy door swung open, revealing a 
considerable amount of bundled currency 
and the vault's inner door. 

"I'm counting off 15 minutes," the ban- 
dit said. " When it's up you can open the 
inner door, right?" 

Ungemack nodded. 

"Start loading the cash," the bandit said. 

With nerveless fingers, the bank official 
transferred the bundled greenbacks from 
the safe to the wastepaper basket. He was 
about to dump in some rolls of coins when 
the gunman stopped him. "I don't want 
that stuff." the bandit said. "Just put in 
the long green." 

The coins were left and Ungemack wait- 
ed tensely for the rest of the 15 minutes to 
tick by. 

"Is it time?" the desperado asked, after 
what seemed a long time. 

"A minute to go," Ungemack said. "It 
clicks at the end of the period." 

They listened wordlessly for the click. 
Finally it came. Ungemack touched the 
inner dial and turned it to the correct 
numbers. The inner door swung open to 
reveal well over $100,000 in neatly stacked 
greenbacks. 

"Load the carton." the bandit ordered. 
"Make it fast." 

It took two minutes to fill the corrugated 
box. During this time, the bandit briefed 
his victim. "We're taking it out to the car," 
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he said. "Don't make a false move. You're 
helping me transfer money to another 
branch if anybody asks. It's a slug between 
the eyes if you act like a hero." 

Ungemack nodded. The bank's funds were 
packed into the paper box and the metal 
wastebasket. It only remained for the 
daring bandit to get them to his car. 

"I'll carry the basket and one end of the 
carton," the bandit said. "You take the 
other end. We're going out together. If 
anything happens, it happens to both of us." 

The official gripped one end of the 
carton. His captor took the other, as well 
as the basket. They headed for the door. 

Outside, the bank's first customers were 
starting to line up, ready to come in. 
Detective Jack Mulvaney, assigned to cover 
the opening of the bank, was parked in 
his cruiser three cars behind the Hudson. 
On the far corner, a uniformed patrolman 
was directing traffic. A Port Chester High 
School English teacher was waiting for 
a bus at the curb. A construction company 
truck driver was parked directly across the 
street. The driver watched the two men 
leave the bank's front door and transfer 
their load to the gray sedan. "Take a look 
at that," the truck driver joked to another 
worker. "They're cleaning out the bank." 



"Yeah, his companion answered. " They're 
getting rid of all that filthy green dirt, sure 
enough " 

At the car, the desperado took the carton 
from Ungemack. "I'm getting in," he said. 
"Stay here till I start the motor. Then go 
straight back inside. Don't talk to a soul 
or you'll get it between the shoulders." 

"All right," the bank official said. He 
waited while the bandit started the motor 
and shifted into gear. 

"Goodbye," the bandit called cheerily, 
and in a lower voice. "Get in the bank. I'm 
warning you. Keep quiet." 

Ungemack walked away. He managed to 
brush against the English teacher and 
whispered, "It's a holdup. Holdup! Under- 
stand? Get the cops! Quick!" 

The Hudson took off and rolled into the 
northbound lane of traffic. The teacher 
dashed across the street to a grocery store 
and blurted the news. Once inside the bank 
Ungemack dashed to the telephone, hitting 
the alarm buttons on the way. Detective 
Mulvaney leaped from his patro! car and 
rushed into the bank, his service revolver 
drawn. From police headquarters, a squad 
car of special officers took off flying. Seven 
burly policemen with machine guns and 
rifles burst through the bank door within 
four minutes of the alarm. They were too 
late. The Hudson had disappeared. 

hief Fred Ponty arrived at the bank 
Id he and deputies from Sheriff John E. 
ioy's department freed Mrs. Kostolos and 
Ernest Marino. With the first wave of in- 
formation, roadblocks sealed off the city 
of Port Chester. Connecticut State Police 
raced to the state line from Greenwich 
and Stamford. Check points went up at 
Rye, Harrison, and White Plains. All of 
Westchester County became an armed camp 
as peace officers bottled up road after 
road to throw an iron ring around the 
site of the daring robbery. 

Less than 20 minutes after the alarm, 
Mary Kostolos' gray Hudson was found 
abandoned in a parking lot behind the 
local A&P supermarket. The entire area 
was cordoned off and scientific detachments 
from the local and county police went to 
work on the car. A flying squad of opera- 
tives from the White Plains office of the 
FBI arrived to superintend the operation 
at this point. They cordoned off the park- 
ing lot and searched both the car and the 
grounds. 

It was obvious that the desperado had 
had a confederate waiting at the lot in 
a getaway car. Dozens of witnesses were 
rounded up and painstakingly questioned 
on this point. A grocery clerk recalled an 
Oldsmobile which had been parked at 
the lot when he reported to work in the 
morning. This car, which had also been 
observed the night before, was no longer 
around. 

A local police officer, searching the area 
where this second car had been parked, 
picked up a ring from which dangled 
five different keys. This was at once turned 
over to the FBI agents. To the investigators 
it was apparent that the robbery had been 
performed with a professional touch. Mary 
Kostolos' automobile was wiped almost 
completely clean of prints. Such surfaces 
as the driver or his companion might have 
touched were carefully polished, evidently 
with a cloth which had been dipped in 
lighter fluid or some other solvent. A num- 
ber of latent prints were nevertheless dis- 
cernible. These were dusted and photo- 
graphed. 

Just before noon the check points — now 
alerted for the suspicious Oldsmobile — 
were abandoned after Chief Ponty's men 
had come upon the car several blocks 
from the Port Chester supermarket. The 
scheme of the bandits had evidently 
clicked with the precision of a Swiss watch. 
The bespectacled desperado drove Mrs. 
Kostolos' Hudson to the Supermarket park- 
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popular Quiz programs? No such luck 
you say. But don't underestimate your 
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opportunity knocks (and the important 
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ONLY 50c — WHILE THEY LAST 

Be prepared to win as much money as 
possible. Read chapter headings listed 
above—and bear in mind that these are 
only a part of the contents of this helpful 
guide. Whether you attend Quiz shows or 
get called on the telephone — -this booklet 
is tops. While supply lasts only 50<?. Mail 
coupon today! 
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ing lot, there switched to the Oldsmobile. 
He drove this second car to where a third 
automobile was waiting, only a few blocks 
away. In this third car, he and his con- 
federate had made good their escape 
while the police hunted for the two other 
cars. 

The Oldsmobile was carefully examined 
by FBI technicians. Again there were no 
prints clear enough to be identified. A sol- 
vent soaked rag had been wiped across 
the steering wheel, the doorknobs and the 
instrument panel. One circumstance was 
immediately obvious, however. The key in 
the ignition lock was identical with a 
duplicate on the key ring which had been 
picked up outside the supermarket. Per- 
haps one of those five keys on the ring 
would unlock the mystery of the bank 
robbers' identities. 

Both automobiles were impounded for 
further examination and 28 G-men went 
to work at the scene along with the local 
officers. Both switches of cars had been 
made in broad daylight. Perhaps some wit- 
ness had observed the exchange. 

For the rest of the afternoon, the investi- 
gation centered around the bank and the 
neighborhood where Mary Kostolos made 
her home. James J. Kelly, special agent 
in charge of the New York FBI office, 
hammered at this end of the probe. By 
early afternoon, a full description of the 
bandit-kidnaper was ready for modus 
operandi checks of the New York criminal 
files. The clothesline bonds and the key 
ring were already in the hands of the 
laboratory detectives. Legmen from all 
police agencies involved had begun the 
gigantic task of tracking these items 
down. 

The local hot-car list yielded information 
about the Oldsmobile. This car, a 1951 
sedan, had been stolen from a resident 
of Larcbmont, who had parked it on 
December 2nd, 1955, at the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford railway station in 
his town. The car had been missing for 
Jjiree months! 

Scores of roughly clad men, picked up 
at random in the Port Chester area, were 
brought to the bank to be confronted by 
the three holdup victims. Among these 
were construction workers who were doing 
jobs outside the County Trust Company 
building. A search for persons missing from 
the Port Chester environs was not im- 
mediately feasible. The police, however, 
contacted all industrial firms in a wide 
radius and asked for a list of the day's 
absentees. The names provided were care- 
fully checked out. 

An audit of the County Trust Company's 
books revealed, by late afternoon, that up- 
wards of $188,000 had been taken from 
the vault. This staggering take made the 
Port Chester robbery the biggest all-cash 
bank haul in the history of Westchester. 
From the first, a muffling blanket of secrecy 
descended on the investigation. The FBI, 
notoriously close-mouthed, issued little in- 
formation to the press. The local police 
were equally untalkative. 

Because the loot consisted of unnumbered 
bills in small denominations, it was im- 
possible to frame an alert for the missing 
cash. The money was marked in one sense, 
however. It had been handled by bank 
employees and would yield identifying 
fingerprints if recovered in time. Time, 
then, became doubly important. 

The three victims were asked to examine 
photographs of Redmond Cribbin and 
Thomas Duke Connolly, long sought by 
the police for questioning in the robbery 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank in Woodside, 
Long Island, in April, 1955. The pictures 
bore no resemblance to the lone raider 
whom the Port Chester victims had seen. 

On a tip that an Oldsmobile with 
Florida plates had been observed in the 
vicinity of the supermarket on Wednesday, 



a 13-state alert went out for such a car. 
There had been three passengers in the 
car at the time it was seen and witnesses 
described their behavior as "suspicious." 

FBI agents, interviewing witnesses in 
the vicinity of Mrs. Kostolos' home learned 
that a roughly clad stranger had passed 
the house at least three times in the early 
morning hours. He had been on foot and 
had finally been observed entering a cab 
on the corner of Elmont Avenue. The taxi 
which picked up this man was located 
shortly before midnight. From the driver, 
and from two women who shared the 
cab, it was learned that this mysterious 
fare had been driven to the railroad depot, 
where he entrained for New York. A des- 
cription was at once put on the wire. 

~>t\ Saturday, there were few new an- 
fbuncements concerning the probe. The 
work of the police, however, had been 
going on with no letup. The keys were 
considered one of the best clues to the 
bandits. A veritable army of officers were 
assigned to the fantastic chore of tracking 
these keys to their owner. The day brought 
out the usual raft of telephone tips and 
misinformation. A theatre publicity man 
drove around town wearing a mask made 
out of a Federal Reserve cash bag, hoping 
to publicize a motion picture being ex- 
hibited in a local movie house. He was 
taken into custody. 

On Saturday night, New York City 
police stopped a green Oldsmobile bearing 
Florida plates. Three men were arrested 
when a search of their persons revealed 
two unregistered weapons. The men were 
quickly absolved of any connection with 
the Port Chester bank haul but, ironically, 
they were held in connection with the mur- 
der of an ex-convict which had occurred 
in Manhattan the day before. 

On Sunday night a collection of latent 
fingerprints collected from both cars used 
in the bank job was sent on to Washington 
to be processed by the central fingerprint 
file. Unfortunately, there were not suffi- 
cient characteristics to make their classi- 
fication a certainty. Such latent prints, 
when considered in addition to other clues, 
had some importance. Of themselves they 
could mean only little. Undaunted, the 
army of peace agents continued with its 
work, which was considerable. 

On Tuesday morning, the first of the 
keys was positively identified by its maker. 
It was a door-type key, a duplicate made 
to fit a Yale lock which secured the en- 
trance of a Larchmont garage. The lock 
itself had long since been replaced and no 
one in the garage could recall the circum- 
stances under whieh it had been removed. 
The garage owner was certain that there 
had been no Yale lock on the door in 
the two years during which he had 
owned the establishment. 

Larchmont police recalled that the 
garage in question had once been under 
observation as a possible bookie joint. Its 
former owner, a man known to them only 
as Yogi, had long since drifted out of 
sight. The FBI undertook to find this 
man. despite the fact that the trail was 
ancient and cold. 

An unexpected break on Tuesday after- 
noon provided new impetus to the investi- 
gation in Port Chester. G-men, checking 
out hundreds of passersby who might have 
seen the bandits switch cars, found the 
one man they wanted. The witness had 
noticed the second switch as he was driv- 
ing by. He had seen the stocky bandit 
transfer a wastepaper basket from the 
Oldsmobile to another car of identical make 
and year. More, he had thought to glance 
at the license tag of the second Oldsmobile 
and actually recalled part of what he had 
seen. He remembered two digits out of 
four, and the identifying letters WS of a 
New York registration. 

This was the break that the G-men had 



been praying for. They quickly determined 
that WS was a White Plains registration. 
With the pair of tag numbers known they 
reduced the possibilities to less than 100 
cars and began immediately to check each. 

Early on Wednesday the federal agents 
had further reduced their list to three cars. 
Prime among the lot was a car registered 
to one Arthur L. Paisner of 2019 Monterey 
Avenue in the Bronx. Paisner had been 
picked up in April and arrested on a con- 
cealed weapons charge. His fingerprints 
were on record. Checking, the officers 
discovered that the suspect worked as a 
racehorse trainer, and that he owned 
interests in two plugs of dubious ability, 
Centerpoise and Battle Over. And 
Paisner had once owned the Crown Auto 
Service Center on Palmer Avenue in 
Larchmont. He had been known then as 
Yogi Paisner! 

With the efficiency of a combat team, the 
G-men moved in. First they determined 
that Paisner garaged his car on Monterey 
Avenue in the Bronx. In a lightning raid, 
the federal men discovered the automobile 
and were amazed to find over $111,000 of 
the bank loot still packed and stashed away 
in the luggage compartment. But Paisner 
was not at home. Days before he had 
checked into the Westchester Square 
Hospital in the Bronx. Here he had sub- 
mitted to minor surgery and was listed as 
a recuperative patient. A small cyst had 
been removed from his back. 

G-men surprised Paisner in his hospital 
room and quickly placed him under ar- 
rest. In a bizarre line-up which featured 
other hospitalized patients, the suspect 
was positively identified by the three Port 
Chester bank employees. Paisner, 33, a 
bachelor, made no effort to deny his guilt. 

Paisner was now in custody, and $111,000 
of the loot had been recovered, but the 
investigation was by no means over. The 
bandit refused to name his confederate. 

"Listen." he told the G-man, according 
to U.S. Attorney Paul Williams, "I don't 
want to identify him. I will have to live 
with myself a long time and I imagine I'll 
get a long jail sentence. You'll get him 
fast enough without my help." 

Mjfle was right. Only a few hours later. 
BI agents picked up Angelo P. John, 32. 
f White Plains. Paisner's partner in the 
Belmar Stables. He failed to establish a 
salisfaetory alibi for his movements on 
the night before the robbery and was ar- 
raigned and jailed. He could not account 
for $7,500 in his possession. 

The FBI also picked up Paisner's girl 
friend at her home in the Bronx and in- 
formed her of the charges against him.i 
She was shocked and exclaimed. "I can'r 
believe he did such a thing. He's such a 
quiet fellow." She was quickly cleared and 
agreed to accompany the agents to their 
headquarters in an effort to pick out any 
acquaintances of Paisner's she could rec- 
ognize from the criminal files. 

Meanwhile. Paisner himself had become 
the focal point of a minor controversy 
between Westchester and federal authori- 
ties. Both insisted that he be arraigned 
and tried under their jurisdiction and it 
was the federal officials who finally pre- 
vailed, after pointing out that federal laws 
on kidnaping and bank robbery carried 
greater penalties than state laws. Ar- 
raigned before United States Commis- 
sioner Earle N. Bishop. Paisner stood 
quietly while United States Attorney Paul 
W. Williams read the charges against him. 

At the conclusion, the accused bandit 
astounded the courtroom listeners by 
blurting out, "Sir, I don't think I need a 
lawyer. I'm guilty of what — " He was 
swiftly interrupted by the commissioner, 
who warned him that whatever he said 
could be used against him at the trial. He 
was held in $100,000 bail. 

Meanwhile, the New York City police 



had been conducting an intensive investi- 
gation of Paisner's friends for possible ac- 
complices and soon discovered that one 
had disappeared from his home and ap- 
parently gone into hiding soon after the 
robbery. An unpublicized manhunt was 
begun for the missing man. 

On Saturday, at 6:30 a.m., heavily armed 
raiders smashed in the door of a hotel 
room at Broadway and 101st Street in 
New York City. Rocco Frank Tateo, a 
sometime cabbie and petty crook, was 
dragged out of bed and handcuffed to a 
pair of G-men, Tateo was registered in 
the hotel as E. Rodriguez, but lived on 
East 212th Street in the Bronx. At his 
home, $10,000 of the bank loot was re- 
covered in a strongbox. In a metal box 
buried in a vacant lot in the Gun Hill 
section of the Bronx $1000 was found. 

Tateo, with a record of 5 arrests, plus 
a conviction as a navy deserter in World 
War II. was picked up on a warrant 
signed by Federal Judge Weinfield and 
held in $100,000 bail as Paisner's accom- 
plice. 

According to the police, Rocco Tateo 
"chickened out" on his pal. He had no 
part in the robbery itself. Later, however, 
Tateo met his confederate at the site of 
the getaway car, Paisner got rid of him 
in short shrift without a payoff. Tateo, 
angered, tracked his pal to the hospital 
where Paisner bought his silence for a 
considerable sum. 

The last link in the government's case 
was forged on March 12th when kidnap- 
ing and robbery charges were also brought 
against Angelo John and bail for him was 
then increased to $100,000. 
I John«till refused to admit guilt, but As- 
si^rtf^ United States Attorney Arthur 
Christie disclosed at the arraignment that 
the FBI had found $20,000 of the stolen 
money in the home of one of John's rela- 
tives, in Byram, Connecticut. A cellophane 
bag that had contained clothesline of the 
same type used to tie the robbery victims 
was also found in John's home, which was 
equipped with an automatic dryer and re- 
quired no clothesline. 

Christie reported that John and Pais- 
ner had cased the Port Chester bank to- 
gether and that John had waited in 
Paisner's car while the bandit and Tateo 
kidnaped Mary Kostolos. After Tateo lost 
his nerve, said the prosecutor, Paisner 
had carried off the holdup alone and had 
been assisted by John in transferring the 
loot to his own car. 

In tying up the loose ends of the Port 
Chester robbery investigators called in 
three victims of a "Mutt and Jeff" holdup 
team which had knocked off Mt. Vernon's 
Fulton Avenue Branch of the County Trust 
Company on September 24th, 1954. The 
branch manager had been kidnaped under 
circumstances similar to those reported by 
Mary Kostolos. Two bandits, one short, the 
other tall, escaped with $97,564 after forc- 
ing three bank employees to open the vault. 

On March 18th Special Agent Kelly an- 
nounced that Paisner and Angelo John had 
been positively identified as the Mt. Vernon 
holdup team. Their bail was promptly 
raised to $200,000 each and they were 
charged with the earlier robbery. 

But the loot had been dissipated. With 
the money they had gone to Florida and 
New England racetracks and gambled it 
away. Each time they ran out of cash, they 
apparently had planned to knock off an- 
other bank. 

With the trial date still unannounced, 
federal agents are trying to trace approxi- 
mately $35,000 still missing from the 
Port Chester haul of $188,000. If they suc- 
ceeded in secreting it from the sensitive 
tentacles of the FBI, it is unlikely that the 
lone raider or his henchmen will get a 
chance to spend it — at least, not for many 
years. ♦ * ♦ 
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His purpose then was to leave Short help- 
less and to steal the car. 

"Then," Nelson said, "I thought, they 
can't hang me any higher for two than they 
can for one. So I shot him in the back of 
the head with a police positive .38. I got 
back in the Buick and drove it to Las 
Vegas." 

At the sheriff's request Nelson drew a de- 
tailed map which, he said, would lead 
them to Kenneth Short's body. He esti- 
mated that the gully in which the corpse 
lay was some 60 miles west of Amarillo. 10 
miles east of the New Mexico line, and a 
mile north of U. S. Highway 66. He also 
described the terrain in elaborate detail. 

Sheriff Day Thompson of Oldham 
County. New Mexico, and Sheriff Paul 
Gaither of Potter County, Texas, wherein 
Amarillo is situated, raced to Albuquerque 
and obtained the map. On Saturday, 
February 11th, a host of officers from 
Texas and New Mexico began the search 
for the slain man. This was complicated 
by snowdrifts from 2 to 8 feet deep, which 
covered the Texas-New Mexico plains. 

They failed to find the body at the point 
indicated on the map. But Sheriff Thomp- 
son recognized Nelson's description of the 
road and gully as a spot some 10 miles 
across the state line, in his own county of 
Oldham. He led the party to the spot and 
supervised the digging. They soon un- 
covered the body of Kenneth Short, be- 
neath 8 feet of snow. He was lying face 
down at the bottom of a small crevice, his 
hands tied in front of him. 

The body was uncovered by Newell R. 
Ramsey, deputy sheriff of Quay County, at 
2 o'clock Saturday afternoon. From a cur- 
sory examination it appeared that the bul- 
let which had entered the back of Short's 
head had emerged from his forehead. How- 
ever, the officers could not find it. The 15 
officers on the scene, which included 
sheriffs and deputies of both Texas and 
New Mexico and several Texas Rangers, 
carefully removed the body from the snow- 
bank and despatched it to an Amarillo 
mortuary. Sheriff Thompson ordered an 
autopsy. 

During the search Nelson had been held 
in solitary confinement in the Bernalillo 
County jail at Albuquerque. On Monday 
he was permitted to talk to the press. 
Of the first charge against him, that of 
the murder of Ralph Rainey, he said, "I 
honestly believe I can beat it. But if I 
can't, death doesn't worry me, either." 

Since the time of his Las Vegas arrest 
Nelson had been examined by psychia- 
trists, both in Las Vegas and in Albu- 
querque. The doctors agreed that a man 
who had led a life such as Nelson's must 
suffer from some serious psychosis. 

In an hour-long interview Nelson seemed 
anxious to justify himself. "When I was 
11 years old," he said, "I was in a reform 
school. Ever since then I have been in 
all kinds of jams which just seemed to 
happen to me. I guess I'm in the biggest 
jam of all right now." 

He spoke well and glibly. It appeared 
that he had read a great deal and that he 
considered himself a writer. He claimed 
he had written two books while in the 
Montana penitentiary, but the manuscripts 
had been accidentally burned. He an- 
nounced that he would now write his auto- 
biography which he would title, "Not For 
Society." 



A reporter pointed out that this title al- 
ready had been used by a motion picture 
company. 

"Well," said Nelson, "I'll think up an- 
other one. But it's what is in the book that 
counts." 

Asked why he hadn't yet started the 
book, he said, "I don't have a typewriter, 
but when I get to it. it will be facts, noth- 
ing, but facts." 
v He was then asked by a reporter if he 
"vwStmild prefer to be tried by Texas, rather 
than by New Mexico. 

"The choice is immaterial," he said. "I 
believe that, in either case, I would be 
declared mentally unbalanced and the 
charges against me dismissed. But it's so 
close, just a thin dividing line between 
normality and unbalance, the jury might 
miss it." 

The psychiatrists' examinations of Nelson 
are not yet completed. In regard to this. 
Nelson sighed and said, "Maybe it would 
be easier to die than to face life in a 
prison, or a mental institution." 

Nelson said he went to Las Vegas be- 
cause of a girl, whom he did not identify. 
"I didn't work, because there was some 
labor trouble, so I gambled. How else was 
a guy going to make a living?" he asked. 

Regarding his mother, he said. "Mom 
couldn't understand when I failed to recog- 
nize her at the Las Vegas jail. She told 
me she'd come back and bring me some 
of my books, but she didn't." 

On the following day Nelson was taken 
back to the Las Lunes jail, in Valencia 
County. It was in that county Ralph 
Rainey was murdered. 

When David Cooper Nelson was not 
engaged in murder, forgery or robbery he 
was, it would seem, a nice, quiet young 
fellow. At least that was the opinion of 
Justice of the Peace John Meyer on May 
30th, 1955. But Meyer presently had rea- 
son to change his mind. 

Nelson was brought into Meyer's court 
last spring by State Patrolman Steve Lago- 
marasino to face a charge of speeding and 
driving without a license. Nelson told the 
judge he was a hitchhiker and that the 
owner of the car, a woman, had asked him 
to drive just a few miles. He also said he 
was broke. 

Meyer was impressed with the story and 
let Nelson go. He left with the woman, 
who had waited for him. 

Judge Meyer ceased to be impressed a 
few days after Nelson confessed to the 
three killings. Then Nelson again saw Pa- 
trolman Lagomarasino. He remembered 
him and boasted that he had made a fool 
of Judge Meyer. There was more than 
$500 in his wallet when he pleaded pov- 
erty, the man admitted. 

At the same time. Nelson explained how 
the idea of faking amnesia had occurred to 
him. He had hitchhiked into Albuquerque 
on January 19th, and then hitched a ride 
east with three men whom he characterized 
as "hoodlums." An argument began and the 
unidentified trio threw him and his belong- 
ings out of the car somewhere near Santa 
Rosa. He was knocked out and regained 
consciousness at the edge of Highway 66. 
His memory was hazy and it took him 
several minutes to recall the circumstances 
of his being there. It was then that he 
decided to fake complete amnesia if he 
should get into future trouble with the 
police. 

David Cooper Nelson is now being held 
for Valencia County grand jury action. He 
will doubtless be indicted. He will doubt- 
less be tried. The result of that trial will 
determine if he must write his autobiog- 
raphy at a tremendous rate of speed in 
order that the work be executed before 
he is, or if he has the rest of his life for 
rewriting and polishing it in the peni- 
tentiary. + + + 
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returned to the house as the car's owner 
was giving the other detectives a descrip- 
tion of Mary Alice's alleged suitor from 
Watertown. 

"He was about my age, but only around 
5 feet 6 or 8 inches tall, with straight 
dark hair, heavy eyebrows and a fat face," 
French related. "Heavy dark pouches 
under bulging dark eyes." 

While detectives talked with French at 
the Broderick home, Shraeder and Maul 
interviewed the slain girl's former room- 
mate at the apartment on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

"Mary Alice was soft-hearted. She hated 
to say no to anyone, but the one thing 
she never would do was go steady with 
any man." Miss Barry related. "She often 
went out for coffee with men she met at 
her office, or those she used to wait on in 
the restaurant, but that was as far as it 
ever went." 

While Miss Barry was being questioned, 
the telephone in her apartment rang and 
Shraeder answered. "Ask her about a 
stocky, dark-haired man supposed to come 
from Watertown," Klenk instructed his 
aide. 

Asked about the suspect named by 
French, Ann Barry answered quickly, 
"That's the man who is really responsible 
for the little spat I had with Mary Alice 
at the time she left a week ago. Name is 
Walt. He's a nervous, moody man and 
I guess Mary Alice felt sorry for him. Any- 
way, she used to let him take her out for 
coffee. And he kept calling here at the 
apartment, had the telephone ringing at all 
hours of the night." 

"Call tonight, by any chance?" 

"No, he hasn't called since Mary Alice 
left last Sunday. But he probably found 
out where she lived and tried to get her 
there. I remember she once told me not 
to give her mother's address, if he asked 
for it when he called. She didn't want her 
folks to know that he was chasing after 
her, I guess." 

"You don't know his last name?" 
♦No, Mary Alice never mentioned it and 
she never introduced us, although he often 
walked her home from the office." 

Ann Barry said her friend had admitted 
to her that the man named Walt was be- 
coming a nuisance in his effort to get the 
pretty brunette to go out on evening dates 
with him. But she had vowed to continue 
seeing him during the daytime, and that 
had led to an argument between them 
when Ann accused her friend of being 
too soft and easy-going. 

"Do you think the real reason for her 
leaving was because she was afraid of this 
man?" Shraeder inquired. 

"It could have been, although Mary 
Alice wasn't the kind of girl to be afraid 
of anything. She never cared much about 
fellows and, when she did go out, she al- 
ways seemed to pick those she felt sorry 
for or thought she could help. 

"Mary Alice was a very beautiful girl 
and a very kind one," Ann Barry concluded. 
"Although she lived here with me for a 
year, she never missed a single day in 
calling her mother, or going to see her. 
I felt sure she would return to our apart- 
ment as soon as she got things straight- 
ened out with this man. Her clothing is 
still here." 

Back at the Broderick home, O'Connor, 
the police laboratory chemist and ballis- 
tics expert, completed his examination of 



the room in which the victim was sitting 
when struck down. After a study of the 
leaden slug found in the door jamb, and a 
second slug taken by a police surgeon 
from the girl's body, O'Connor identified 
both as loads used by deer hunters in shot- 
guns where the use of rifles is prohibited. 

"Fired from a .12 gauge gun, probably 
a double-barrel," O'Connor informed 
homicide men. "The first charge must 
have struck her in the shoulder as she was 
sitting at the table. It swung her about, 
knocking her to the floor. The second shot, 
immediately afterward, blew away the 
entire back of her head. Killer couldn't 
have missed. He evidently stood just out- 
side the curtained window, watching her 
through the parted curtains. He would 
have known that at a distance of 10 feet 
a bullet would be fatal." 

"Shouldn't be hard to track down any 
guy that bought deer slugs for a shotgun, 
if they were purchased in this state since 
the closing of the hunting season three 
months ago," Klenk commented thought- 
fully. "That's not the kind of ammunition 
that is used for anything but hunting deer." 

Klenk turned to young French. "Ever 
hear her mention whether this friend of 
Mary Alice's was interested in hunting?" 

The young man answered, "He isn't 
the kind of guy to be interested in any- 
thing, certainly not outdoor sports, from 
what Mary Alice told me. I remember her 
once saying that if he'd get out in the 
open once in a while, instead of staying 
alone in his room or drinking alone in 
some tavern, he would be a better adjusted 
person." 

If that were true, Klenk realized, the 
deadly shells for the killer's weapon must 
have been bought after he had decided 
to kill the girl who had rejected his ad- 
vances. And that, in all probability, meant 
within the past week since Mary Alice 
had left her apartment and returned to the 
family home where she believed he would 
not be able to locate her. 

"If this Walt is our man, he probably 
went through the telephone directory list- 
ing all the Brodericks," Klenk theorized. 
"That would account for his stopping at 
the delicatessen down the street and asking 
the location of Number 178." 

Reconstructing the killer's movements 
on the theory that the man they sought was 
the same who had stopped at the delicates- 
sen, Klenk theorized he had come directly 
on to the Broderick house at a little after 
7: 30. That would mean an interval of 
nearly three-quarters of an hour between 
the time he arrived at the house and about 
8: 15 when Mary Alice was murdered. 

"It would have given him time to plead 
with her and learn she was finally through 
with him." Klenk speculated. "After that 
he must have left the house. The girl sat 
down to write the note to her friend — " 

"But the radio?" interrupted Swanekamp. 
"Remember, the radio was turned full 
volume, broadcasting the one type of 
music the girl couldn't tolerate." 

"That fits, too," the homicide chief re- 
plied. "She probably refused to go to the 
door when he came back, after going for 
his loaded shotgun. He may have knocked 
repeatedly and called out. And to let 
him know she would not listen to his 
pleas, she turned the radio to the loudest 
program possible. She went in to com- 
plete her note to her girl friend. And he 
slunk around into the alleyway where he 
had left his car." 

Swanekamp took up the reconstruction 
of the killer's movements: "He passed the 
lighted window and saw her sitting there." 

Within half an hour after the detectives 
agreed upon the manner in which Mary 
Alice Broderick had met death, district 
detectives were telephoning the owners of 
hardware and sporting goods stores in the 
immediate neighborhood in the belief the 
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killer might have been recognized when he 
bought his deadly deer slugs out of season. 
It was their theory that he lived not far 
from the scene of his crime, since he was 
able to return to his home for the weapon 
and get back to the house within the half- 
hour. In that case he probably bought 
the shells within a short distance of where 
he lived. 

Shortly after midnight Lieutenant Le- 
vine of the Cold Spring station called head- 
quarters to report that the owner of a 
neighborhood gun shop at Delavan and 
Jefferson streets, awakened at his home 
a few minutes before, remembered a youth 
who purchased a box of six .12 gauge deer 
slugs at his place the Friday before. 

The gunsmith had seen his customer in 
the neighborhood frequently during re- 
cent months, but did not believe the man 
had ever been in his shop before. He de- 
scribed him as about 30 years of age, thick- 
set with a full face and dark hair and 
eyes. "Not the eyes of a sportsman, but 
those of a killer," the gunsmith told Swane- 
kamp. 

Because machine shops and other fac- 
tories employing machinists on the North 
Side would not be opened for hours yet, 
Klenk realized there would be little hope 
of tracing the suspect through his place 
of employment until the following morn- 
ing. But, recalling that both Miss Barry 
and young French had mentioned that 
Mary Alice first met the man in the res- 
taurant where she was formerly employed, 
the homicide chief dispatched Sergeant 
Simpson and Detectives Tedesco and Lieu- 
tenant Swanekamp to the cafe at Main and 
Utica streets. 

At the restaurant, an all-night establish- 
ment, employees instantly recognized the 
description of the quiet man who during 
the past four years had stopped in at regu- 
lar intervals with their former coworker. 
They said he was Walter E. Tips, who lived 
only a few blocks distant on Holland Place 
and was employed as a grinder at a ma- 
chine and tool works on Northland Avenue. 

"Walt has been eating here since he 
came to Buffalo from Watertown about four 
years ago," the night manager told detec- 
tives. "He hasn't been in for a week 
though, so we figured he's on another mad." 

"Mad?" repeated Swanekamp. 

"Yeah, he's a moody guy. Gets spells 
when he won't talk to anyone. He's aw- 
fully fond of Mary Alice, though. She's 
about the only one that can do anything 
with him when he gets like that. Other- 
wise he just goes off by himself and sulks. 
Or gets drunk. Been in trouble about that 
several times, I understand." 

The three detectives lost no time in get- 
ting over to Holland Place. There, in a 
shabby second-floor hall bedroom, they 
found Walter Tips sleeping soundly behind 
his unlocked door. Awakened, the chunky 
suspect stared at the officers with sleep- 
drugged eyes while Swanekamp told him 
he was wanted for questioning about the 
murder of Mary Alice Broderick. 

Tips professed complete ignorance of the 
girl's death, but he did admit that a 1951 
dark green Studebaker sedan parked out- 
side the house belonged to him. Mud 
similar to that in the alleyway next to the 
Broderick house was later found on the 
fenders and tires of the car. 

From a closet off the suspect's bedroom 
the police recovered a disassembled ,12 
gauge shotgun. The weapon had been 
recently cleaned and oiled and put into 
a leather case. A search of the room 
failed to turn up any expended shells and 
Tips said he had not used the gun in 
months. He denied having purchased deer 
slugs for it the Friday before. 

Taken to headquarters for questioning by 
District Attorney John F. Dwyer and police. 
Tips maintained his innocence during eight 
hours of steady grilling that followed. Be- 



fore noon on Monday, however, he was 
identified by the young girl from the deli- 
catessen, as the man who had stopped to 
inquire the location of the Broderick 
home. After that the operator of the gun 
shop positively identified him as the pur- 
chaser of the fatal bullets. 

Then the moody slayer broke down and 
admitted that he had called at his vic- 
tim's home an hour before her death. He 
said he had pleaded in vain with her to 
continue seeing him. but she had told him 
flatly that she was through with him. 

"I left the place and drove back to my 
room where I had the gun and the shells 
I'd bought two days before." detectives 
quoted Tips as saying in a written confes- 
sion. "I went back to her place, but only 
to frighten her. She wouldn't let me inside 
and turned up the radio so she couldn't 
hear me when I went to the window at the 
side of the house to plead with her. Then 
I got out the gun — but only to frighten 
her," 

"And you did frighten her?" asked 
Dwyer. as the youth's voice trailed off- 

"It was God's will. He put the gun 
in my hand and I had to shoot." 

Tips admitted that, after fleeing the 
scene of his crime, he returned to his 
room, cleaned the gun and took his four 
unused bullets, along with the two ex- 
ploded shell casings, to the yard behind 
his home and buried them. After hearing 
his story detectives returned to the house 
and recovered the shells from the yard. 

Taken before City Judge Madge Taggard 
on the day following his confession, the 
slayer was arraigned on a charge of first- 
degree murder, after an attorney was ap- 
pointed at his own request to represent him. 

Meanwhile police, delving into the back- 
ground of the moody murderer, learned 
that he had been dishonorably discharged 
from the navy in 1947 after being convicted 
of stealing cigarettes while in the Far 
East. Returned to his native Watertown. 
he had since been arrested for burglary, 
drunkenness and petty theft. 

Following the arraignment Tips volun- 
tarily returned to the home of the pretty 
brunette who died because she rejected 
his attentions. There he reenacted the 
crime while detectives from the Cold 
Spring station went over his room once 
more in an effort to learn more about the 
workings of his twisted mind. 

Among papers in the prisoner's room was 
a note addressed to the Meyer Memorial 
Hospital, signed by Dr. S. Feinstein and 
dated February 28th, two days after Mary 
Alice had told him she was leaving her 
apartment and would not see him again. In 
this note the physician wrote that Tips re- 
quested admission to the hospital's psy- 
chiatric ward as a voluntary patient. 

Subsequent investigation revealed that 
the rejected suitor had, on the very day he 
bought the bullets to end the pretty bru- 
nette's life, consulted with two local clergy- 
men about his personal problems. One of 
these clergymen later told authorities the 
killer had confided to him, "The world is 
down on me. Everybody is down on me. 
Even the FBI is down on me. No one will 
help me." 

But one person had tried to help the 
moody ex-thief. Pretty Mary Alice Brod- 
erick. And the man she had befriended 
stood watching through the shattered win- 
dow as bullets from his shotgun ended her 
life. * * * 



Editor's Note: 
The names, George Grant and Peter 
French, as used in the foregoing story, 
are not the real names of the persons 
concerned. These persons have been 
given fictitious names to protect their 
identities. 



Case File 

(Continued from page 5) 

THE JUDO KILLING OF 
HELEN BARNES 

<TD April, 195«) 

On the morning of January 18th. 1955, 
while her husband, a mill employe at 
Konnapolis, North Carolina, was at work 
and her 8-year-old son was in school, 
Mrs. Helen Barnes, 31, was slain by 
someone who invaded her suburban 
home at Landis. Her neck had been 
broken by a .sharp direct blow, possibly 
by the back of a hand, and she had been 
stabbed several times. The killer pre- 
sumably had driven away in the Barnes 
car, which was missing. 

An 11 -months' search for the slayer 
resulted in the arrest of Pfc. Herbert E. 
Hoffman, 21. Although he protested his 
innocence and offered an alibi, he was 
brought back from West Germany, 
where he was stationed with a port bat- 
talion, to stand trial on a murder charge. 

A witness identified Hoffman as the 
driver of the Barnes car when it side- 
swiped his car as it emerged from the 
road on which the Barnes home is lo- 
cated. This occurred shortly after the 
lime of Mrs. Barnes' death, as later de- 
termined by the coroner. 

At the trial this testimony was refuted 
by another witness who saw the car at 
the time and stated that the driver was 
not a white man. Hoffman took the 
stand in his own defense and declared 
that at that time he was working at his 
own home. His alibi was corroborated 
by his mother. 

After 50 minutes of deliberation a 
Superior Court jury acquitted Pfc. Hoff- 
man of the murder charge in the death of 
Mrs. Barnes. 

True Detective shares the relief of 
the Hoffman family in this complete and 
final vindication of young Herbert Hoff- 
man, and hopes with them that the real 
slayer of Helen Barnes will soon be ap- 
prehended. 



TEN STICKS OF DYNAMITE 

(TD August, 1955) 

An explosion which blew his car to 
bits took the life of young Portland, 
Oregon, Attorney Oliver Kermit Smith 
on the night of April 21st, 1955. On ex- 
amining the shattered wreckage of the 
car, detectives discovered that dynamite 
had been wired to the transmission. 

The dynamite was traced to Victor 
Laurence Wolf, 45, an electrician who 
had previously done some work for the 
Smith family. Wolf confessed the slay- 
ing and admitted to having made other 
attempts to kill Kermit Smith. His mo- 
tive, he said, was love for the young at- 
torney's widow. 

At his trial Wolf cited an 1865 law 
relative to his confession and asked the 
court to determine the degree of guilt. 
A jury of 12 men was empaneled and 
deliberated five hours. It then returned 
a verdict of guilty of second-degree mur- 
der. The verdict carries a mandatory 
penalty of life imprisonment. 



A CON'S CONSCIENCE 

(TD (September. l»r>5> 

On May 22nd, 1953, the body of Wil- 
liam P. Clark, 61, wealthy Texas and 
New Mexico oil man, was found in his 
23-room mansion in Fort Worth's most 
exclusive neighborhood. He had been 
shot to death. It was estimated that he 
had been slain on May 19th. 

On April 7th ; 1955, Harry Huggins, an 
ex-convict, told a Fort Worth detective 
that his conscience hurt and he wanted 
to confess a murder. 

Huggins then related that the widow 
of the slain oilman had paid him and 
Tincy Eggleston and Cecil Green, two 
other notorious Fort Worth underworld 
characters, $6,000 to kill her husband. 
Mrs. Clark was indicted, but on June 7th 
a jury acquitted her of any complicity 
in the murder. At the time of the sup- 
posed payoff, she was proved to have 
been attending a funeral. 

The three men were indicted and re- 
leased on bonds. On May 2nd, 1955. 
Green and Eggleston were shot as they 
sat in Green's air-conditioned Cadillac 
outside a tavern. Green died. Eggleston 
recovered, but was killed in a gangland 
slaying in August. 

On February 28th Harry Huggins 
pleaded guilty before a jury in a Fort 
Worth court to the murder of William 
Clark. He was sentenced to 5 years in 
prison for the crime. 



THE MODEL BOY AND 
THE BABY SITTER 

(TD Jannary, 1955) 

Kenneth Chapin, 18, lived in Forest 
Park, a suburb of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. He was an honor Boy Scout a 
regular attendant at Sunday School, and 
was considered a model youth. On the 
night of September 25th, 1954, he walked 
past the home of Mr. and Mrs. Bernard 
Goldberg, two doors from his own home. 
Through the window he saw Lynn Ann 
Smith, 14, a schoolgirl acquaintance, who 
was baby-sitting with the Goldbergs' 
sons, Bobby, 6, and Steven, 4. while their 
parents were at the movies. When the 
Goldbergs returned home they found 
Lynn Ann and Steven stabbed to death. 
Bobby, asleep, had not been harmed. 

Following the clue of a single piece of 
thread, detectives arrested Kenneth 
Chapin and he was indicted for the two 
murders. In court Kenneth confessed 
that he had knocked at the door and 
when Lynn Ann opened it he had pulled 
out a knife, "just to scare her." When 
she screamed, he lost his head and 
stabbed her. Little Steven cried, and 
Kenneth stabbed him to death. 

On March 19th, 1955, an all-male jury 
convicted Kenneth Chapin, with no 
recommendation for mercy. Judge 
Charles Fairhouse then sentenced him 
to die in the electric chair. He deferred 
setting the execution date, to give de- 
fense counsel time to file an appeal. 

All appeals in behalf of Chapin have 
been denied and D.A. Stephen A. Moy- 
nahan, on March 6th, 1956, filed in Su- 
perior Court a motion to revoke the stay 
of execution. Unless the governor com- 
mutes the sentence to life imprisonment, 
Kenneth Chapin will go to the chair. 
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they should focus their attention on 
ant and motherly Rhonda BcU Martin. 
Rhonda's history had now been traced 
back through three husbands. What about 
her life before then? Scanning the red- 
head's marriage with Talmadge Gibson, the 
investigators discovered that this union had 
taken place on October 11th, 1947. Again 
the marriage records yielded additional in- 
formation. They disclosed that at the time 
of the marriage, Rhonda had described her- 
self as the widow of one George Wertlaw 
Garrett. 

The many marriages of the stocky mid- 
dle aged redhead were beginning to as- 
tound the officers. They were much im- 
pressed by her ability to woo and win 
men. More important, they were anxious 
to find out how Garrett had died. 

It took time to assemble the dossier on 
this marital venture, but the results more 
than justified the effort. Apparently, 
Rhonda's alliance with Garrett had been 
more enduring than any of her subsequent 
ones. 

Rhonda was a girl of 21 when she mar- 
ried Garrett on May 2nd. 1928. in Prattville, 
a town which she appeared to favor as a 
wedding place, since it was there, many 
years and four husbands later, that she had 
taken Ronald Martin for a husband. 

Garrett had died in Montgomery in De- 
cember of 1939. Rhonda had told friends 
that George had succumbed to pneumonia. 
He was not the only unfortunate member 
of the family. Children had been born to 
the couple, and the youngsters, too, seemed 
to have had a tragic penchant for contract- 
ing fatal illnesses. 

As the officials delved into the birth 
and death records of the Garrett family, 
they were appalled by what they found. It 
seemed that being a Garrett was in itself a 
mortal disease. Death had beckoned to 
them, one by one, with an insistent spectral 
finger. 

Rhonda had buried her dead at Memorial 
Cemetery in Montgomery. There, seven 
footstones gruesomely dramatized the cold 
statistics of doom which marked the 
stumpy redhead's journey from husband to 
husband. Five of the Garrett children, all 
girls, were buried there. Adelaide, 4, had 
died in 1934: Emogene, 3, in 1937; Judith 
Charlene, 1, in 1939; Ann Carolyn, 6, in 
1940:; Ellyn Elizabeth, 11, in 1943. George 
Wertlaw Garrett lay there, too, as well as 
his successor in Rhonda's marital life, 
Claude Carroll Martin. 

Methodically the officials located the 
physicians who had attended the ill-fated 
members of the Garrett family. It devel- 
oped that each of them had been treated 
by a different doctor, one who was un- 
aware of the other tragedies which had 
afflicted the family. Though the death 
certificates mentioned various illnesses as 
the causes of death, questioning of the 
doctors revealed that acute diarrhea, 
vomiting, and stomach pains had been 
^present in each case! 

ere was no doubt now, in the minds 
the investigators, that they had to deal 
with a mass poisoner, a modern Borgia 
who had, undetected, committed a series of 
fiendish crimes over a period of 20 years. 

Memorial Cemetery was 24 years old and 
held the bodies of 1800 persons. The 
records revealed that Rhonda Martin had 
the largest number of family members 
buried there. 

The undercover inquiry which had begun 
with a suspicion of an attempted poisoning 
of a young ex-navy man, was reaching a 
shocking and completely unexpected cli- 
max. A monstrous mass slayer was being 



exposed, but the investigators withheld the 
story until the evidence was assembled. 
McDonald Gallion decided that the time 
had come for exhuming one of the bodies. 
He arranged lor the disinterment of the 
remains of Claude Martin, the most recent- 
ly deceased. The exhumation was set for 
March 2nd. The body was dug up under 
the direction of Vann Pruitt Jr., and he was 
assigned the task of supervising the toxi- 
cological tests. 

While he was making his study of the 
dead man's vital organs, there were other 
developments in the case. First, it was 
established that each of the Garrett chil- 
dren had been covered by a small life 
insurance policy. It was learned, too. that 
Mrs. Mary Frances Gibbons, Rhonda's 
mother, had died in 1944 and was buried in 
Belforest Cemetery, in Baldwin County, 
and that she, too, had suffered the same 
symptoms and agony in her last illness. 
Thus there was another possible poison 
murder to explore. 

Meanwhile, in Mobile, State Investigator 
Coley had been keeping Rhonda Martin 
under constant surveillance. Often he 
dropped into the Seabreeze in the guise of 
a casual customer to chat with her. The 
tedious chore of tailing the redhead finally 
paid off on Wednesday, March 7th. He 
followed her to a general delivery box and 
saw her pick up a letter. 

When she had gone, he asked questions 
and discovered that Rhonda was renting 
the mailing address under the name of Mrs. 
Claude Martin. Coley could think of only 
one reason why the redhead was still 
posing as a widow — she was collecting 
social security as the wife of Claude even 
though she had remarried. This conjecture 
became a certainty when Coley communi- 
cated with the authorities in Washington. 
The circumstance made Coley wonder. If 
Rhonda Martin had established a secret 
mailing address as the widow of Claude, 
perhaps she was preparing to do the same 
as her latest husband's widow. The in- 
vestigator started canvassing the various 
mail drops in the city and on Thursday 
discovered a second mailing address — this 
time one she had rented under the name 
Mrs. Ronald Martin. Evidently. Rhonda had 
been anticipating another tragedy in the 
familj'. 

On Friday morning. Toxicologist Pruitt 
made his report. His examination of Claude 
Martin's organs, his hair and fingernails, 
had uncovered an appreciable amount of 
arsenic — enough to kill several men. Gal- 
lion decided to wait no longer and Coley 
was ordered to bring Rhonda Martin in. 

At 3 o'clock in the afternoon, when 
Rhonda was finishing her work for the 
day at the restaurant. Coley entered and 
told the redhead hellcat that she was 
wanted at police headquarters, Chief Dud- 
ley McFadyen had a message for her. 

Rhonda raised no objection. Slipping a 
coat over her white uniform, she went 
quietly with Coley. She was taken to the 
city jail and dockcted'on a holding charge. 
At 5:30. Gallion. Public Safety Director Bill 
Lyerly, and State Investigator William 
Painter arrived at the jail to take the 
woman back to Montgomery. They had 
with them a murder warrant and Gallion 
personally served it on the redhead. Rhon- 
da showed no signs of surprise or fear. She 
remained perfectly calm as the charge was 
explained to her. 

"I don't know why you're doing this," 
she remarked as the officials escorted her 
to the waiting automobile. "There's nothing 
to it at all. It's just a lot of nonsense." 

In Montgomery, the redhead was again 
locked in the county jail, still maintaining 
that she was completely innocent. 

"Ronald will be heartbroken when he 
finds out what happened to me," she de- 
clared. "I love him so much. He's a good- 
looking man. He's young. 5 feet 7, 135 



pounds, and has blond hair. We've been so 
happy together." 

On Saturday morning. Coley and Nelson 
E. Grubbs, of the state toxicological depart- 
ment, went to the N. Conception Street 
address and made" a thorough search of 
Rhonda's rooms. They looked through a 
raft of boxes and medicine containers but 
could find no trace of arsenic. There was 
only one book in the apartment — a Bible — 
and Rhonda had methodically inscribed in 
it a record of the frequent births and 
marriages and deaths in her family circle. 
There were plenty of deaths noted down. 

In Montgomery, the authorities an- 
nounced that they intended to exhume the 
bodies of George Garrett. Rhonda's mother, 
Mrs. Gibbons, and the five Garrett chil- 
dren. Meanwhile. Rhonda continued to 
deny that she was a poisoner, although she 
talked a great deal about her background. 
She disclosed that there was still another 
husband in her life, a man she married 
when she was 15. He had been a lodger at 
the boarding house her mother had oper- 
ated in Mobile. This marriage had ended in 
divorce four years later. 

She had this to say about herself, wist- 
fully and with a throb in her voice. "Every- 
body always said I spoiled my husbands 
and everybody always said I spoiled my 
children. That's the way I am. I always 
spoil anybody I love." 

Regardless of this glowing tribute to her- 
self, the authorities went ahead with their 
exhumation plans, and on Monday disin- 
terred the remains of George Garrett and 
Ellyn Elizabeth. Further exhumations were 
abandoned when, on Monday night, March 
12th, 1956, Rhonda Martin confessed six 
slaytngs. In a written statement many pages 
long, she admitted that she had fed arsenic 
to Claude Martin. George Garrett, Mrs. 
Mary Frances Gibbons and three of the 
Garrett children. Emogene, 3, Ann Carolyn, 
(!, and Ellyn Elizabeth. 11. According to the 
police, the redhead declared that she had 
used ant poison purchased at grocery and 
drugstores "from time to time." 

The poisoning of Claude Martin was done 
as the man's three daughters ate at the 



same table. Rhonda put two tablespoons of 
the poison in his coffee at each meal for a 
period of three months. 

George Garrett's demise was accom- 
plished in a much shorter time when she 
poisoned his whiskey for several days. 
Finally, when he came home from his work 
sick, she took him inside and dispatched 
him with one last ant poison and whiskey 
cocktail. 

Emogene, according to the statement, was 
disposed of as the result of a spur-of-the- 
moment decision. The child asked for a 
drink of water because she couldn't reach 
the faucet. Peeved. Rhonda dosed a glass of 
milk with the deadly powder and gave it to 
her little daughter. 

Ann Carolyn, too, died from a single 
glass of milk which Rhonda had doctored. 

Mrs. Gibbons and 11-year-old Ellyn 
Elizabeth suffered the most before they 
died. As a result of doctored coffee for over 
a year. Mrs. Gibbons became a helpless 
invalid before succumbing. Ellyn Elizabeth, 
after drinking poisoned milk for a year, 
lost the use of her limbs. Rhonda, after 
watching the child's crippled condition "for 
a spell," gave her a lethal dose and ended 
her torment. 

Rhonda also confessed to a murder at- 
tempt on the life of young Ronald Martin. 
She admitted adding ant poison to his cof- 
fee for a period of two months. 

The woman insisted that Judith Chaiiene, 
1, and Adelaide, 4. had died of natural 
causes. Pneumonia was responsible for 
Adelaide's death, she claimed, and Judith 
was a victim of jaundice. 

Whether this is so or not, may never be 
known. The authorities, however, are satis- 
fied with the evidence they already have. 
On Wednesday, March 14th, the confessed 
poisoner of seven persons, was arraigned 
in Montgomery Recorder's Court before 
Judge John B. Scott. She waived examina- 
tion and was ordered held without bond for 
action by the Montgomery County grand 
jury. It will be up to the courts to decide 
how to deal with the redhead hellcat who 
literally spoiled all her loved ones to 
death. ♦ ♦ ♦ 



The Girl 

who Threatened 
to Kill 

(Continued from page 27) 

some nearby town — Neenah, I think. But 
Tessie only went out with him a few times. 
That was while she and Mike were mad at 
each other back in October." 

"Are you sure she hasn't been seeing him 
since?" Engerson asked. 

"I don't believe she has, though I know 
he's called her on the phone several times. 
Tessie doesn't tell me all her personal af- 
fairs though — not by a long ways. She 
keeps a lot to herself." 

Engerson thought the girl seemed nerv- 
ous under his questioning and wondered 
whether she was telling all she knew. 

"What were she and McCormick mad at 
each other about in October?" he asked. 

"She wouldn't tell me. But she was all 
broken up about it and cried a lot. Finally 
she gave in and telephoned him. and after 
that they started going together again." 

"You told your father that Tessie went 
out to mail a letter," Engerson went on. 
"Did you actually see the letter?" 

"Yes, she had it when she came out of 
her room." 

"Who was it addressed to?" 

"I don't know. But the only person she 
wrote to regularly was a girl named Betty 



who lived in the northern part of the state. 
They met last summer on a vacation trip 
and they became close friends." 

"Did she have her handbag with her 
when she went out?" 

"Yes, I saw her put the letter in it." 

"Suppose some boy she knew at school 
had come by in a car and asked her to go 
for a ride," Engerson suggested. "Would 
she have gone?" 

Helen deliberated. "Well, she might have 
if she knew the boy very well, I suppose. 
But she would have called home the first 
chance she got to say where she was, so we 
wouldn't worry about her." 

"Did this boy friend from Neenah have a 
ear?" 

"Yes. he had an old Ford with some kind 
of a special motor. He took Tessie riding a 
few times last October." 

Helen described the youth as being about 
Theresa's age and sturdily built. She said 
he wore his blond hair in a long, hep-cat 
cut. 

Again the chief had the feeling that the 
girl was withholding information. He asked 
to see the missing girl's room and Helen 
led him to a small, tidy bedroom decorated 
with college pennants. Theresa's school 
books were open, as though she had inter- 
rupted her studying to write the letter. 

Engerson glanced instinctively toward 
the waste basket — then bent down sudden- 
ly as he spotted a single crumpled piece of 
note paper in it. He smoothed it out on the 
desk and saw that it was the beginning of 
a letter dated that day. Theresa had writ- 
ten three or four lines, made an ink 
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smudge, and apparently decided to start 
over again. Engerson's eyes picked out one 
sentence, and he stared at it incredulously. 
It read: "I will be having the baby very 
soon now and I just don't know what to 
do." 

He turned to the 17-year-old girl who 
had remained in the doorway. 

"Helen, did you know your sister was 
going to have a baby?" he asked in a low 
voice. 

The girl's face paled noticeably and she 
looked away from him. "Yes," she said. 

"Did Theresa tell you?" 

"No, but it was becoming very notice- 
able. Finally I asked her outright. She 
denied it, then burst into tears." 

"Did your father know about it?" 

Helen shook her head. "He just thought 
she was putting on weight and told her 
not to eat so much. I didn't know whether 
to tell him the truth or not. He was so 
proud of the happy family he'd raised. But 
he never knew half of what was going on." 

"How about Theresa's friends at school? 
Did they know?" 

"They suspected. I heard two girls talk- 
ing about her in the school washroom just 
last week." 

Engerson came to a quick decision. "We 
won't tell your father about this now," he 
said. "Not until we find out what's hap- 
pened to her. Now I want you to tell me 
honestly. Did she ever mention suicide to 
you?" 

"No, and I don't think Theresa would 
ever do a thing like that. But she must 
have realized that everyone would soon 
know her condition. She may have decided 
to leave home tonight rather than face 
everybody." 

"Do you know how much money she 
had?" 

"Not more than a few dollars, as far as 
I know," the girl replied. 

"Are you certain you don't know the 
name of her hot-rod boy friend from Nee- 
nah?" 

"I just can't remember. I only saw him 
once when he called for her in his car, and 
she never spoke about him to me. Maybe 
I can find out — " 

Engerson made a thorough search of the 
bedroom for a small blue address book 
which Helen said Theresa had. He failed to 
find it, however, and concluded that the 
girl must have taken it with her in her 
handbag. 

The chief returned to the living room, 
where he found George Van Der Horst 
just hanging up the telephone. "The Mc- 
Cormick boy still isn't home from that 
basketball game," he said. 

"Well, I'll go around and talk with him 
in the morning," the chief said. "Mean- 
while, I'll get in touch with the sheriff 
tonight and between us we'll do everything 
we can to locate your daughter. Try not 
to worry too much. The chances are that 
she's perfectly safe." 

After obtaining a picture and a more 
complete description of the girl, the chief 
went to his office. Actually, in view of the 
girl's advanced pregnancy, Engerson took 
a fairly serious view of her disappearance. 
He immediately telephoned Outagamie 
County Sheriff Donald J. Heinritz, roused 
him from sleep, and gave him the details 
of the case. 

"As I see it, almost anything could have 
happened to her," Engerson said. "She 
could have eloped; she could have left 
home by herself; she could have been 
picked up in a ear by someone she knew, 
or forced into a car by a stranger; or she 
could have committed suicide, though 
that's apparently least likely." 

"Well, I'll alert county and state patrol 
cars to be on the lookout for her," Heinritz 
said. "But if she's in a car she could be a 
long way from here in five hours." 

The chief realized that little more could 



be done at this hour of the night. He 
notified city radio cars on night duty to 
watch for the girl, however. Then he went 
out in his car alone and made the rounds 
of restaurants, bars and nearby road 
houses. He found no one who had seen the 
girl that evening. 

He drove to the bus station and showed 
employees Theresa Van Der Horst's pic- 
ture. He was told that travel had been 
heavy that night because of basketball 
games in a number of nearby cities. No 
one had noticed an attractive girl of 
Theresa's description boarding a bus. 

At last Chief Engerson decided to call it 
a night. But he was at his desk again at 
8 o'clock on Saturday morning. He put 
through a call to Police Chief Irving Stilp 
of Neenah, described the blond-haired hot- 
rodder to him, and asked him to try to 
locate the young man. 

Then he telephoned the home of 
Theresa's boy friend, Michael McCormick. 

"Mike's still asleep," the youth's father 
said. "He went to a friend's house after 
the game last night and didn't get home 
until 1:30. I'll go wake him." 

"Don't call him to the phone," Engerson 
said. "I'll be around to talk with him." 

The chief drove to the boy's home, which 
was not far from where Theresa lived. 
He found McCormick to be a husky young 
man of medium height who wore his 
dark brown hair in a crew cut. He was 
having coffee and rolls in the kitchen and 
Engerson told him to go on eating. Sitting 
across the table from him, the chief 
asked him whether he knew that Theresa 
Van Der Horst was missing from home. 

McCormick nodded soberly. "My father 
told me this morning. He said her father 
called up last night when I was at the 
basketball game. I can't imagine what 
could have happened to her. I'm as worried 
as her father is. We're planning to get 
married after I graduate from school." 

"When did you see her last, Mike?" the 
chief asked. 

"Well, I saw her around school yesterday 
afternoon. But the last time we had a date 
was on Tuesday. She took the bus over to 
Neenah to watch me play in the Neenah- 
Kaukauna basketball game to celebrate the 
opening of their big new gym. I met her 
after the game and we had some ice cream 
together in Neenah. Then we took the bus 
back to Kaukauna." 

Engerson shifted to more general ques- 
tions and learned that McCormick was 17 
years old, a junior in high school and had 
quite an impressive record as an athlete. 
Besides playing guard on the school bas- 
ketball team and quarterback or halfback 
on the football team, he also played base- 
ball on an American Legion team in a 
nearby town. 

McCormick said that his parents were 
divorced and he had been brought up 
chiefly by his grandmother, Mrs. Angela 
McCormick, who lived alone in a house 
just down the street. His father had re- 
married recently, however, and he was 
now living with him and his new step- 
mother. He said that his own mother was 
also re-married and lived in nearby 
Appleton. 

"Now I want to know exactly what you 
did after school yesterday," Engerson said. 

"Well, I went straight over to my uncle's 
service station ore the other side of town," 
McCormick replied. "I always help him 
out on week ends, and I worked right 
through until about 8: 15 in the evening. 
Then I remembered I'd made a date to go 
with a guy to the basketball game over 
at Lawrence College. He lives near the 
gas station, so I hurried over to his 
place and caught him as he was about to 
leave in his car. We saw the game, then 
he invited me over to his place and we 
both ate out of the icebox. We got talking 
about the New York Yankees— they're my 



favorite team — and I didn't get home till 
pretty late." 

If McCormick was telling the truth, 
Engerson realized that it would have been 
impossible for him to have met Theresa, 
in another part of town, at 8 p.m. He de- 
termined to check the youth's alibi and 
jotted down the name and address of his 
friend. 

Throughout the questioning he had been 
glancing closely at young McCormick's 
face. Finally he asked: "Where did you get 
those scratches on your nose and cheek?" 

The boy smiled at him sheepishly. 
"Everybody's been kidding me about 
them." he said. "I was lying on the floor 
playing with the cat and she scratched 
me." He nodded toward a large gray cat 
that lay asleep under the stove. 

"I notice you've also got a piece of ad- 
hesive tape on your right thumb," Enger- 
son went on. 

"Oh, that's something else." the youth 
said. "I got a splinter in it from the coal 
shovel when I was fixing the furnace yes- 
terday. See?" 

He peeled off the tape and showed the 
chief a small but ugly wound in which 
pirt of the splinter was still embedded. 
Engerson advised him to have a doctor re- 
move the splinter before his thumb became 
infected. 

"Just one other thing, Mike." the chief 
went on. "Did you know that Theresa is 
$:ain^ to have a baby?" 

"What did you say?" a look of increduli- 
ty spread over McCormick's face. "Why, I 
can't believe it. If it's true, I certainly 
didn't know anything about it." 

"Let's come to the point. Were you and 
she ever intimate?" 

"Why, no! We just necked a little on 
dates. And it's hard for me to imagine 
that she'd do anything more with any other 
man. Tessie is a good, respectable girl." 

"Her sister says there was a time last 
October when she was going steady with 
another fellow," Engerson suggested. 

"Yeah, that guy from Neenah," Mc- 
Cormick muttered. "I hated his guts then, 
and if I ever catch him now, it'll sure be 
too bad for him." 

"Do you know his name?" 

"No, he never hung around Kaukauna. 
He must have taken her to Neenah on 
their dates. She never talked about him 
after we were back together again and I 
only saw the guy once or twice." 

"Would you know him if you saw him 
again?" 

"Yeah, I'm sure I would." 

Engerson asked McCormick to remain in 
town in case the police wanted to question 
him again, then left. On his way down- 
town, he stopped at the home of the prin- 
cipal of the local high school, and inquired 
about McCormick. The principal said he 
had talked with the youth several times. 

"He's just an average student as far as 
grades are concerned," the man said. "But 
that's because he devotes most of his time 
and energy to athletics. He has a sharp, 
alert mind. 

"I simply can't imagine him being in- 
volved in that girl's disappearance, though. 
He's never been in any trouble at all 
before as far as I know. But why don't you 
talk with the basketball coach? He'd know 
more about McCormick than I do." 

Engerson looked up the coach and re- 
ceived another favorable report on the 
youth. "He's a good athlete, he follows in- 
structions, and he's always courteous," the 
coach said. "When the going gets rough in 
a game, he's one of the men I count on 
most." 

Returning to his office, Engerson tele- 
phoned Chief Stilp of Neenah and told 
him that Theresa had been to the basket- 
ball game there on Tuesday. "Our suspect 
over here seems to have an airtight alibi," 
he said, "and he also denies any intimacy 



with the girl, I was thinking that the girl 
might have run into her other boy friend at 
the game. If he's responsible for her 
pregnancy, he may have learned of it that 
night for the first time. He could have 
driven to Kaukauna last night, lured her 
into his car, and perhaps killed her to 
seal her lips." 

"It sounds plausible," Stilp agreed, "but 
we haven't found the man yet. We've 
talked with two blond-haired hot-rodders 
so far, but both can prove they were in 
Neenah all evening. We'll find the man you 
want sooner or later though, if he hasn't 
left town." 

The chief had barely put down his 
receiver when the phone rang again and 
he heard the distraught voice of George 
Van Der Horst. 

"She isn't home yet and we've had ab- 
solutely no word from her," he said. "I'm 
very alarmed." 

Engerson told the father, who was now 
frantic with worry, that there was nothing 
as yet to indicate that his daughter had 
come to any harm. But he warned Van Der 
Horst to brace himself against the possi- 
bility of bad news. 

At this point, Sheriff Heinritz, who had 
driven over from Appleton, entered the 
chiefs office. 

"We've drawn a blank on your missing 
girl so far." Heinritz said. "We must have 
stopped 100 cars during the night. I'll bet 
that girl has been kidnaped and is being 
held either in Kaukauna or somewhere 
right nearby." 

Engerson pointed out that with such a 
large family to feed on a watchman's 
salary. Theresa's father was not a very 
good prospect as a payer of ransom. "If 
the man who got her pregnant isn't re- 
sponsible for her being missing. I think 
it's more likely that she was forced into 
a car by a sex deviate and is being held 
captive," the chief said, "or — let's face it 
— she may already be dead. But dead or 
alive I agree with you that she's quite 
likely to be somewhere near the place 
where she disappeared. And I intend to 
start a house to house search for her this 
morning." 

"Good. I'll send you all the deputies I 
can spare to help you. We need a lead in 
this case." 

■ It was shortly after noon by the time 
Chief Engerson got his search under way. 
City police and deputies were divided into 
parties and given instructions to search 
every square foot of property near the 
girl's home, question all householders, and 
ask permission to search all of their homes 
too. 

Engerson himself joined in the hunt, and 
it was his group that searched the home 
of Michael McCormick. His men went from 
attic to cellar without finding anything to 
connect the youth with Theresa's disap- 
pearance. Soon afterward, they came to 
the home of Mrs. Angela McCormick, 
Mike's grandmother. Engerson suddenly 
remembered that he had been there before 
and met the elderly widow, Early the 
previous summer, she had telephoned him 
one evening and said in a hushed voice 
that she was certain she heard burglars 
in the house. He had driven over at once, 
found everything in order and no sign 
of burglars, then had left. 

While the search party went over Mrs. 
McCormick's grounds, the chief rang her 
doorbell and spoke with her. "I was sorry 
to hear about Theresa." the woman said. 
"But she certainly isn't in my house or 
I'd know it." 

The searchers continued to scour the 
neighborhood until fi o'clock that evening 
without success. At last Engerson called 
a halt to give the men a chance to go home 
for dinner. But he asked them to return 
again at 8 and continue the questioning of 
residents. 
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Then at 7:30 p.m.. the worst blizzard 
since 1950 came howling in from Lake 
Michigan. Driven by a furious wind, the 
snow seemed to fail in a solid white mass 
and was quickly whipped into huge drifts. 
Looking out of his dining room window, 
Chief Engerson knew that there would be 
no more searching for Theresa Van Der 
Horst that night. He telephoned head- 
quarters and directed that every man on 
his force be notified at once to report 
for emergency duty. Without finishing his 
dinner, he sped to his office, where he 
learned that two minor car accidents had 
already been reported due to the blinding 
fow. 

^•^"The police phones rang constantly until 
far into the night. Engerson sent men out 
to rescue stranded motorists and perform 
other vital services as fast as they came in 
from other tasks. Shortly before 9 p.m. 
a call was received from a frantic husband 
who said his car had become stuck in a 
drift while he was rushing his wife to the 
hospital to have a baby. Another call was 
from the engineer of a passenger train 
which had just pulled into the station. 
The engineer reported that a group of 20 
or 30 stranded motorists at the edge of 
town had tried to flag down his train. 

Still another call was from a desperate 
driver who said that, blinded by the snow, 
he had struck a man in the street. He 
didn't think he had injured the pedestrian 
seriously, but said the man was stuck in 
tightly packed snow under his car and he 
was afraid he would suffocate. The police 
responded to every appeal for help as 
promptly as possible, with the result that 
there were no fatalities from the storm in 
Kaukauna. 

At about 4:30 a.m., the blizzard began to 
subside, but the work of the police con- 
tinued on an emergency basis until well 
after 8 in the morning, by which time most 
city streets had at least been made pass- 
able. 

Finally, around mid-morning, Chief 
Engerson, who had had no sleep at all that 
night, returned to the problem of the 
missing teenager. But if the girl had been 
murdered and her body left out in the 
open, the problem of finding her would be 
hopeless until the snow melted. The foot- 
by-foot search of the neighborhood he had 
planned was now impossible. 

He phoned Chief Stilp of Neenah again. 
"We haven't had a minute to look for that 
man of yours. We had 400 out-of-towners 
marooned in the new high school gym after 
the basketball game last night, and we had 
to feed and take care of all of them." 

Chief Engerson sighed, got out some 
notes he had taken, and tried to pick up 
the Van Der Horst case where he had 
left off. He had not yet had time to con- 
tact the boy with whom Michael Mc- 
Cormick said he had gone to the basketball 
game. He dialed the number. 

The youth's mother answered and said 
her son had gone to Milwaukee Saturday 
to visit a friend and had phoned later to 
say he would stay overnight because of the 
storm. The mother confirmed, however, 
that McCormick had gone to the game 
Friday evening with her son. 

Discouraged, the chief hung up. Then on 
an impulse, he called the service station 
where young McCormick said he worked. 

"Sure, Mike was working here on Fri- 
day." the chief was told. 

"What time did he leave?" Engerson 
asked, 

"It was just 7: 45. I remember the time be- 
cause we were still very busy then and we 
wanted him to stay until 8:30 as he usually 
does. He said he had a date to go to a 
j basketball game." 

Engerson came abruptly to attention. 
"Are you absolutely certain he left your 
place at a quarter of eight and not a 
quarter after?" 



"Why yes- — I'm as certain as I can be." 

Engerson put down the phone and sat 
thoughtfully for a moment. McCormick 
had no car. But the 15 minutes between 
7: 45 and 8 p.m. would have given time for 
him to get a bus or hitch a ride and meet 
Theresa as she left her home. She had her 
handbag with her — which might mean she 
had some other plan in mind besides a 
trip to the corner mailbox. Perhaps she had 
a date to meet McCormick at 8 somewhere 
nearby.' But where could he have taken 
her on a winter's night without a car, the 
chief wondered. There was no evidence 
that they had gone to his home — or to 
hers. 

Suddenly, seemingly unrelated incidents 
began to form a pattern in the chief's mind. 
He grabbed the telephone and called 
District Attorney Frederick H. Froelich, 
whom he had already briefed on the dis- 
appearance. 

"I've got an idea where that girl is, and 
I'm willing to gamble on it," he said. "I'll 
drop by and pick you up in a few minutes." 

iip.K. I'll be ready." 
^tfffwith Froelich beside him, Engerson 
■Drove to the home of McCormick's grand- 
mother. The two men waded through the 
snow and rang her bell. 

"We'd like to have a look in your base- 
ment if you don't mind. Mrs. McCormick," 
the chief told the widow when she came 
to the door. 

"Of course, if you want to," the woman 
said, "though I can't imagine what you'll 
find there." 

- "Will you let us borrow a broom?" 

Clearly mystified, Mrs. McCormick 
handed Engerson a broom and he and the 
district attorney trudged to the rear of 
the house and swept the snow from the 
slanting cellar door. The chief pulled it 
open easily and walked down the few 
steps. Then he took a bunch of keys from 
his pocket and opened the glass-paneled 
inner door with the first skeleton key he 
tried. 

"She's got to be here," he murmured, 
switching on a light. Then he pointed to 
a faint pinkish stain on the cement floor. 
"Blood was wiped from the floor there," 
he said. 

He glanced rapidly around the dimly lit 
basement. Suddenly he spotted a door 
which seemed to lead to a small fruit 
closet. Pulling it open, he saw the fully 
clothed body of Theresa Van Der Horst 
lying on the floor under the bottom shelf, 
her face streaked with blood from a scalp 
wound. 

The girl had been crammed into the 
closet, which was only about 20 inches 
deep, in a doubled-over position, her chin 
resting against her breastbone, and the 
door had been slammed shut to hold her in. 
Glancing at her right hand, the chief noted 
bits of skin under her carefully manicured 
fingernails. 

"I was certain Mike McCormick was 
guilty as soon as his alibi blew up and I re- 
membered that splinter in his thumb," 
Engerson told the district attorney. "He 
picked up the splinter opening that outer 
cellar door, and he got the scratches on his 
face in a struggle with Theresa. 

"What more logical place was there for 
him to have taken her than the basement 
of the house in which he was brought up? 
It's my guess he and the girl have been 
meeting there secretly for months. When 
Mrs. McCormick finally heard them one 
night and thought they were burglars, 
they probably heard her telephoning and 
ducked out." 

Engerson called his headquarters and 
directed two officers to go to Michael Mc- 
Cormick's home and take him in for 
questioning. Then he phoned Coroner 
Bernard H. Kemps, who came to the boy's 
grandmother's house immediately. 

"She was struck twice over the head with 



some heavy object," the coroner said after 
a brief examination of the body. "But she 
was apparently still alive when she was 
placed in this closet, and she died of suffo- 
cation. Her head wounds are superficial — 
perhaps enough to knock her unconscious, 
but not fatal." 

Engerson picked up a 10-inch metal shell 
casing— a souvenir of World War II— and 
asked whether it could have been the mur- 
der weapon. 

The coroner glanced at it. '"It could be, 
and I think it is. That looks to me like a 
trace of blood on it." 

Froelich and Engerson hurried to 
headquarters, where the chief had Michael 
McCormick brought to his office. The youth 
was told that Theresa's body had been 
found. He was shown the shell casing as 
proof. 

McCormick paled and dropped his head 
in his hands. Finally he took a long breath 
and admitted that he was responsible for 
the girl's death. 

"We'd been meeting secretly and having 
relations on the couch in that basement for 
a long time," he said, "and we had a date 
to meet there Friday at 8 o'clock, when I 
knew my grandmother would be out of the 
house. 

"I already knew that Theresa was going 
to have a baby, and that I was the father. 
She told me about it in October, and that's 
why she broke up with me for a while — 
because I didn't do anything about it. But 
what could I do? I didn't have any money. 
And I certainly couldn't marry her with- 
out being able to support her. 

"Friday night when we met, she de- 
manded that I run away with her and get 
married that very night. Otherwise, she 
said she would tell my parents about the 
baby." 

The youth said he became so frantic 
and so angry that he picked up the shell 
and struck her over the head. When she 
slumped to the floor, he said he was cer- 
tain he had killed her. He became terri- 
fied and wedged the girl into the fruit bin 
out of sight and forced the door closed. 
Then he ran all the way downtown to 
meet his friend and go to the game, he said. 

McCormick was held on an open charge 
pending the result of the autopsy, which 
was conducted by Dr. Emory R. Strauser 
of Neenah. Late that evening, the doctor 
reported that the youth had made a gross 
and fatal error in jamming the girl into 
the closet. The head blows had merely 
lacerated her scalp and she would have 
regained consciousness in perhaps 10 or 
15 minutes with little more damage than 
a bad headache. 

"But when he put her into the closet, her 
head was bent to a point where her chin 
was resting against her sternum and she 
was thus unable to breathe," the doctor 
explained. "She died of suffocation within 
a minute or two." 

The doctor said Theresa was seven and 
a half months pregnant at the time of her 
death and would have given birth to a 
baby girl in about six weeks if she had 
lived. 

After the investigators had taken fur- 
ther testimony from McCormick, he was 
charged with second-degree murder — mur- 
der done without premeditation and in the 
heat of passion. 

Held in $35,000 bail at his arraignment 
before Judge Oscar J. Schmiege, he pleaded 
guilty by reason of temporary insanity on 
the advice of a lawyer engaged by his 
father. 

As this account is written, the husky 
young athlete sits morosely in his cell 
awaiting a preliminary hearing. He talks 
about the New York Yankees whenever 
he can get anybody to listen to him. If he 
is found guilty at his forthcoming trial, 
he faces a sentence of from 14 to 25 years 
in prison. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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charming colleclor of modern art, and one of the ten best dressed 
women in New York, entertains the Debutante Committee for the coming Colonial Ball at 
Madison Square Garden to raise funds for the restoration of George Washington's Distillery. 

^oan 3 7 tni//i will represent Massachusetts, 

^Seotgia °MaA/tettyrfcft will represent Virginia, 
^eannette ?J'aft7/<>, Louisiana, and -///</, 
^acfocn, South Carolina, in the tableau depicting 

their ancestors. 

Herself a relative of the Colonial hero who gave 
his name to Fort Lee, *j(ti&. «fe TSteege is a play- 
wright and author of distinction, whose works have 
been translated into many languages and dialects, 
including the Southern, and she has traveled widely. 

t/Z/iJ. r/e Q}/egto says, "I always carry my own 
linens with me, and on my last world tour 1 took 
only Springmaids. They are everywhere considered 
the best example of American superiority. 

"In Calicut a Nabob forced his way into my bed- 
room and I was terribly frightened until I found 



he only wanted to unravel a sheet to see how the 
smooth yarns were spun. In Yokohama a pillow- 
case was stolen off my bed by a Japanese spy so 
they could try to copy the lustre of the finish. 

"The 3$eif •■//yf'.-'/.j is now 
wearing a fitted sheet as a din- 
ner coat, and the SPtt/fana 
£Paiaeva& has made quite a riot- 
ous romper out of a purple per- 
cale pillowcase. 

"In Monte Carlo they used one 
of my green sheets to cover a 
casino table, which inspired the 
&uc/ie&& mm •'/>fiffi/-f.n who is 
an ex-chambermaid, to double her 
bets and break the bank." 
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